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The  venerable  Ossian  has  been  justly  called  the  Homer  of 
Britain.  The  poems  ascribed  to  this  renowned  bai'd  of 
Caledonia,  have  been  the  principal  means  of  securing  to  him 
"remembrance  amongst  the  sons  of  his  people."  Those 
valuable  remains  of  Celtic  minstrelsy,  bearing  all  the  im- 
press of  a  most  remote  antiquity,  were  first  given  to  the 
public  by  the  celebrated  James  Macpherson,  in  1761,  and 
attracted  universal  attention.  "  The  possibility  that,  in  the 
third  or  fourth  century,"  says  3Ir.  Chambers,  ''  there  existed 
among  the  wild  remote  mountains  of  Scotland,  a  people  ex- 
hibiting all  the  high  and  chivalrous  feelings  of  refined 
valour,  generosity,  magnanimity,  and  virtue,  was  calculated 
to  excite  astonishment ;  while  the  idea  of  the  poems  being- 
handed  down  by  tradition  through  so  many  centuries, 
among  rude  and  barbarous  tribes,  was  no  less  astounding." 
The  poet  Gray  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  and  admire 
the  strains  of  Macpherson's  Celtic  muse.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  poems  so  admired  by  Gray,  were 
only  the  fmr/menls  of  Gaelic  poetry,  and  greatly  inferior  to 


the  jjoems  of  "  Fingal"  and  "  Teniova,"  published  afterwards 
bj  Macpherson.  Concerning  these,  Gray  exclaims,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  feeling,  and  in  the  ingenuous  fire  of  criticism, 
"  I  am  gone  mad  about  them."  Many  others  also  declared 
they  were  equally  impressed  when  these  fragments  were  first 
published ;  and  well  might  they  glory  to  find  their  feelings 
participated  in  at  the  time,  by  such  a  man  as  Gray,  who 
further  observes,  "  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they 
were  written  by  the  same  man  that  writes  me  these  letters ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  suppose,  if  they 
are  original,  that  he  should  be  able  translate  them  so  admir- 
ably. In  short,  this  man  is  the  very  demon  of  poetry  ^"^  or  lie 
lias  liijlited  on  a  treasure  hid  for  ages." 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
literary  remains  of  the  barbarous  ages  of  Europe  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  now  impossible  to  fix  with  precision  the  era 
of  their  composition.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  matter  of 
little  importance  at  what  period  the  poet  flourished,  whether 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  these  poems  are  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  belong  to 
a  very  remote  era.  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  litera- 
ture and  the  history  of  all  nations,  wherever  their  origin 
has  been  traced,  have  been  found  to  commence  with  unwrit- 
ten compositions,  of  which  the  authors  and  the  dates  were 
uncertain,  and  with  a  series  of  tales,  in  which  fact  was 

*  All  who  knew  Mr.  Macpherson  kuew  liim  to  have  been,  in 
himself,  as  far  as  conversation  or  correspondence  can  betray  the 
soul  or  genius  within,  the  very  opposite  to  either  a  "demon" or  a 
deity  of  "  poetiy,"  bis  letters  or  his  talk  never  mounting  above  the 
humble  level  of  plam  prose.  His  poetry,  therefore,  was  merely  the 
soul  of  Ossian  transfused  into  him,  and  the  proseman  was  exalted 
into  a  poet  by  a  mere  personification. 


iuterniixed  Avith  fablee.*  To  these  classes  belong  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  the  stories  of  these  poems.  The 
DaneSj  the  Saxons,  and  the  AVeish,  have  had  their  respec- 
tive heroes,  whose  real  actions  have  been  exalted,  expanded, 
multiplied,  disguised  into  fable,  in  the  extravagance  of  ad- 
miration, the  simple  credulity  of  ignorance,  and  the  confusion 
and  the  fallacy  of  oral  tradition.  Of  this  character,  iu 
respect  to  the  ancient  Scots,  are  Fingal,  his  sons,  and  their 
chief  companions.  Theirs  are  the  only  names  that  have 
outlived  the  dark  and  unrecorded  period,f  which  preceded 
the  dawn  of  our  history.  On  them,  therefore,  has  been 
heaped  the  praise  of  many  qualities  above  what  they  pos- 
sessed, and  of  many  actions  beyond  what  they  performed.  In 
the  translations  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,   Fingal  and  the 

*  Fables  are  the  ancient  history  of  mankind,  and  the  same  tra- 
dition which  contains  fables  has  handed  down  real  truths  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  before  the  art  of  writing, 
facts  which  have  been  repeated  by  many  persons,  and  transmitted 
through  many  generations,  must  be  obscure  and  inconsistent.  In 
dark  times  the  imagination  embelhshes  every  historical  fact  with 
wonderful  circumstances  ;  but  these  have  their  foundation  in  truth, 
and  their  antiquity  is  not  affected  by  the  marvellous  with  which 
they  are  accompanied. 

Sir  J.  Malcolm,  in  treating  of  the  early  history  of  Persia,  says,  "if 
we  desire  to  be  fully  informed  of  a  nation's  history,  we  must  not 
reject  the  fables  under  which  the  few  traces  which  remain  of  its 
origin  are  concealed.  These,  however  extravagant,  always  merit 
attention  ;  they  have  an  influence  on  the  cliaracter  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  relate  ;  they  mix  with  their  habits,  their  literature,  and 
sometimes  with  their  religion." 

t  In  one  remarkable  passage,  Ossian  points  at  a  period  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition. 
"  His  v/orJs,"  says  he,  "  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears,  they  were 
dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  song  arose." 


group  of  heroes  by  whom  he  is  encircled,  are  reduced  to  a 
moderate  height  above  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals,  but  in 
the  originals,  as  they  are  repeated  among  the  Gaelic  pea- 
santry, they  are  giants,*  necromancers,  demi-gods. 

Those  ancestors  of  Ossian,  vrhose  deeds  are  the  subjects  of 
his  poems,  might  be  some  of  the  first  leaders  of  an  Atta- 
cottic  colony. -j-  Their  intercourse  with  Ireland  might  be 
that  of  a  colony  with  its  parent  country.  They  might  have 
been  at  first  driven  into  Scotland  by  invaders,  or  allured  by 
fairer  prospects.  The  race  of  Fingal  had,  at  length,  hum- 
bled every  rival ;  established  their  authority  over  their  own 
tribe ;  spread  wide  among  their  neighbours  the  fame  of 
their  valour  ;  punished  oppressors  ;  and  often  routed  their 
enemies.  But  their  contests,  and  even  their  victories,  had 
proved  fatal  to  themselves.  Hero  after  hero  had  fallen,  till 
none  remained  of  the  family  of  Fingal,  but  the  blind  and 
aged  Ossian.  The  incessant  hostilities,  and  the  unsupplied 
wants  of  savage  life,  with  the  dangers  to  which  the  savage 

*  On  the  hill  above  Ardoch  Moor,  are  two  enormous  heaps  of 
stones,  called  Cairnwochel  and  Cairnlee.  In  such  cairns  are  gene- 
rally found  urns,  or  stone  chests,  containing  ashes  of  the  dead,  and 
skeletons.  On  opening  Cairnwochel,  a  stone  coffin  was  found, 
wherein  was  a  skeleton  seven  feet  long.  In  another  large  Dru- 
idical  cairn,  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  a  mile  west  from  Ardoch, 
was  found  another  stone  coffin,  enclosing  a  skeleton  seven  feet  long. 
So  many  skeletons  of  extraordinary  size  have  been  found  in  every 
district  of  North  Britain,  as  not  only  to  confirm  the  relation  of 
Tacitus,  respecting  the  large  stature  of  the  Caledonians,  but  also  to 
show  that  the  popular  tradition  of  a  race  of  giants  being  of  yore 
in  this  country,  is  not  without  some  foundation. 

t  It  is  probable  that  a  colony,  named  by  the  Romans  "  Scotti," 
or  "Attacotti,"  came  about  this  time  into  the  western  parts  of 
Scotland. 


is  exposed,  and  against  which  he  has  nothing  but  courage 
or  fortitude  to  protect  him,  ever  tend,  by  their  conjoint  in- 
fluence, to  exterminate  tribes  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ; 
unless  their  operation  be  counteracted  bj  the  rapid  progress 
of  civilization. 

But,  although  not  genuine  records  of  history,  and  pro- 
bably not  all  the  compositions  of  one  man ;  yet  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Ossian  are  undeniably  monuments  of  the  poetry 
and  the  manners  of  a  people  almost  destitute  of  policy,  and 
strangers  to  civilization.  The  only  features  in  their  charac- 
ter that  can  seem  to  render  this  doubtful,  are  the  tender- 
ness, the  delicacy,  the  generosity  of  sentiment,  breathed 
everywhere  through  them.  But,  in  the  meaner  ranks  of 
life  among  ourselves,  in  which  the  mind  is  as  little  polished 
or  enlarged  as  in  the  savage  state,  how  often  are  the  senti- 
ments of  filial  and  parental  affection,  of  love,  of  friendship, 
of  hospitality,  of  cordial  charity,  more  fervent,  more  faithful, 
more  exalted,  more  feelingly  alive,  than  amid  the  refinement, 
the  luxury,  the  illumination  of  wealth  and  knowledge  ? 
The  peasant  shares  with  his  family  the  slender  pittance 
which  he  has  earned  by  the  waste  of  his  strength,  his  spirits, 
his  life,  \nth.  a  degree  of  sympathetic  enjoyment  too  exquis- 
ite to  be  known  to' the  blunter  feelings  of  the  great.  Often 
does  the  cottage  mother  follow  to  the  grave,  the  children,  to 
nourish  and  clothe  whom  she  had  withheld  from  herself  even 
necessary  food  and  raiment  ;  over  whose  sick-bed  she  had 
hung  with  a  fond  anguish,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
sacrifice  of  life  would  have  been  little  ;  in  whose  life,  in  short, 
hers  was  so  closely  bound  up,  that  she  cannot  endure  to 
linger  behind  them,  and  that  exhausted  nature  quickly  yields 
to  her  desire.  It  is  in  the  simple,  yet  solemn  prayers  of  the 
rustic  with  his  family,  that  devotion  appears  most  fervent, 


most  amiable,  most  sublime.  It  is  pure  S3mipatliy  of  soul, 
not  sensual  appetite,  that  unites  the  village-lover  to  his 
mistress.  i\  coursed  be  the  tongue  that  has  dared  to  flatter 
greatness,  wealth,  and  luxury  by  speciously  maintaining,  that 
the  heart  is  purified,  and  that  the  sentiments  are  exalted, 
with  the  exaltation  of  rank,  and  the  increase  and  refine- 
ment of  exterior  accommodations  ! 

And  shall  we  deny  to  the  independent  and  elevated  mind 
of  the  savage,  the  same  tender  generosity  of  sentiment, 
which  most  strikingly  distinguishes  those  among  ourselves 
whose  character  approaches  the  most  nearly  to  his,  although 
we  see  them  placed  indeed  in  a  condition  of  abject  depend- 
ance  and  submission,  in  which  their  minds  are  necessarily 
depressed,  and  their  sentiments  debased  ?  It  is  confessed, 
and  it  can  be  evinced  by  a  thousand  proofs,  beside  those 
which  the  poems  of  Ossian  afford,  that  among  the  savage 
and  barbarous  people  who  anciently  inhabited  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  the  condition  of  the  women  was  not  that 
of  abject  inferiority ;  but  that  the  empire  of  beauty  and  of 
female  delicacy  was  then  supreme,  more  than  in  the  most 
polite  and  gallant  of  our  modern  courts.  Wherever  this 
empire  is  established,  all  the  tender  affections,  all  the  gen  tier 
passions,  invariably  flourish.  We  have  seen  savage  nature  in 
circumstances  which  tended  to  blunt  the  feelings,  and  to 
debauch  the  affections ;  and  M^e  have  rashly  inferred,  that 
llie  grossness  and  insensibility  which  we  there  behold,  were 
invariable  characteristics  of  savage  life.  We  have  seen  only 
the  exterior  aspect  of  society  in  its  first  and  simplest 
stage ;  and  when  its  intenor  beauties  are  unveiled  to 
us,  w'e  turn  from  them,  as  a  scene  of  magic  deceptions. 
Place  men  in  any  condition  in  which  they  shall  know 
no   predominating   power,  but  the  necessities  of  nature; 


let  them  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  no  inequa- 
lities of  rank  or  fortune,  and  bj  no  superiority  or  inferioi'ity 
dependant  solely  on  difference  of  sex ;  scatter  them  thus 
through  a  wild  and  dreary  region,  in  parties  so  small  tiiat 
they  ma}^  knov  enough  of  social  intercourse  to  dispose  them 
to  value  it,  and  not  more,  and  you  will  assuredly  see  spring 
up  among  them,  all  that  tenderness,  that  generosity,  that 
constancy  of  social  sentiment,  Avhich,  amid  the  ignorance 
and  the  ferocity  of  savage  life,  adorned  the  ancient  Scots 
and  Picts.  The  story  related  by  Tacitus,  of  a  German 
ladj-,  the  daughter  of  Segestes,  the  wife  of  Arminius, 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  tales  of  several 
of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Arminius  and  Segestes  were 
chiefs  of  German  tribes ;  the  former  the  invincible  defen- 
der of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  the  latter,  the  willing 
vassal  of  the  Romans.  They  were,  by  consequence,  rivals 
and  mutual  enemies.  This  hindered  not  Arminius  from 
being  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  Segestes. 
He  carried  her  off  by  violence,  and  she  became  his  ^^^fe. 
She  fell  afterwards  into  her  father's  hands  ;  who  retiring 
from  among  the  Germans,  more  disposed  to  take  part  with 
Arminius,  passed  over  with  her,  and  with  his  only  son,  to 
the  Romans.  But  the  affections  of  his  daughter  were  with 
her  husband.  The  wife  of  Arminius  scorned  her  father's 
baseness,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Roman  camp,  a  reluc- 
tant captive.  "  Filia  Segcstis,"  says  the  eloquent  historian, 
"  mariti  magis  quam  parentis  animo,  neque  victa  in  lacrimas, 
neque  voce  supplex,  compressis  intra  sinum  manibus,  gravi- 
dum  uterum  intuens  !"  Do  not  these  seem  the  outlines  of 
the  tale  of  a  Gaelic  song?  Is  not  this  the  spirit,  the 
carriage  of  a  Caledonian  heroine  ? 

The  clemency  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes  to  vanquished 


enemies^  has  been  thought  incompatible  with  savage  ferocity. 
But  they  had  no  motives  of  avarice  or  superstition  to  urge 
their  cruelty.  They  had  no  institutions  forbidding  mercy. 
Their  rage,  although  impetuous  even  to  madness,  was  a 
momentary  gust.  Men's  hearts,  however  exasperated  by 
injury  and  anger,  soon  relent  and  yearn  towards  each  other 
when  they  find  themselves  alike  exposed  to  innumerable 
and  insuperable  natural  evils.  It  is  the  amiable  character- 
istic of  humanity,  that  benevolence  ever  predominates  in  the 
breast,  when  the  influence  of  the  malignant  passions  is  not 
cherished  and  enforced  by  the  prejudices  of  avarice,  of 
superstition,  or  of  policy.  Where  domestic  life  was  en- 
deared by  the  tenderest  affections,  and  the  most  generous 
sentiments,  cruelty  could  never  be  coolly  exercised,  even 
upon  conquered  enemies.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
with  all  these  amiable  qualities,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  old  Gaelic  songs  are  yet  represented  with  all  the 
caprices,  the  fickleness,  the  stormy  and  varying  passions  of 
tlie  savage  character. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  is  the  improbability  of  their  being  handed  down  by 
tradition  through  so  many  centuries.  Ages  of  barbarism, 
some  may  say,  could  not  produce  poems  abounding  with  the 
disinterested  and  generous  sentiments  so  conspicuous  in 
these  poems,'^  and  could  these  ages  produce  them,  it  is  im- 
*  The  high  state  of  refinement  and  moral  civilization,  depicted 
in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  aflPords  no  solid  objection  against  their 
authenticity,  The  same  mode  of  reasoning  might  be  urged  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Fiction  is  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  true  poet,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  one 
so  imaginative  and  sublime  as  Ossian,  should  people  his  native  glens 
Avith  beings  of  a  superior  order. —Brown's  History  of  the  Higli- 
hmfh,  Tol.  i.,  p.  49. 


possible  but  they  must  have  been  lost,  in  a  long  succession 
of  barbarous  generations. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  originals  of  these 
poems  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted,  we  have  the 
following  plain  but  satisfactory  account :  That  until  the  pre- 
sent century,  almost  every  great  family  in  the  Highlands 
had  its  bard,  to  whose  office  it  belonged  to  be  master  of  all 
the  jDoems  of  reputation  in  the  country  ;  that  among  these 
poems,  the  works  of  Ossian  are  easily  distinguished  from 
those  of  later  bards,  by  several  peculiarities  in  the  style  and 
manner ;  that  Ossian  had  always  been  reputed  the  Homer 
of  the  Highlands,  and  all  his  compositions  held  in  singular 
esteem  and  veneration  ;  that  it  was  wont  to  be  the  great  en- 
tertainment of  the  Highlanders,  to  pass  the  winter  evenings 
in  discoursing  of  the  times  of  Fingal,  and  rehearsing  these 
old  poems,  of  which  they  have  been  all  along  enthusiastic- 
ally fond ;  that  when  assembled  at  their  festivals,  or  any 
public  occasion,  wagers  were  often  laid  who  could  repeat 
most  of  them  ;  and  to  have  store  of  them  in  their  memories, 
was  both  an  honourable  and  a  profitable  acquisition,  as  it 
procured  them  access  to  the  families  of  great  men  ;  that 
with  regard  to  their  antiquity,  they  are  beyond  all  memory 
or  tradition,  in  so  much  that  there  is  a  phrase  commonly 
used  in  the  Highlands  to  this  day,  when  they  would  express 
any  thing  which  is  of  the  most  remote  or  unknown  anti- 
quity, importing  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Fingal. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  fact,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  that  long 
before  the  name  of  Macpherson  was  known  to  the  literary 
world,  a  collection  of  manuscript  poems  did  exist  which 
passed  as  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  that  they  were  consi- 
dered by  competent  judges  as  not  inferior  to  the  poems  of 
Virgil  or  Homer  ;"  they  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the 


charge,  that  Macpherson  was  the  author  of  the  poems  he 
published,  and  annihilate  the  rash  and  unfounded  assertion 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  the  poems  of  Ossian  never  existed  in 
any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have  seen  in  Slacpher- 
son's  translation,  and  that  the  editor  or  author,  never  could 
show  the  original,  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other." 
Whether  Johnson,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  publication 
of  the  Gaelic  manuscripts,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Hi 
land  Society  of  London,  would  have  changed  his  opinion. 
a  question   which  cannot  be  solved,  nor  is  it  necessary     > 
speculate  on  the  subject.     Every  unprejudiced  mind  mn 
now  be  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  ai 
may  adopt  "  the  pleasing  supposition,  that  Fingal  lived  ai 
that  Ossian  sung." — Hisiory  of  the  Higlilands^  vol.  i.,  p.  57. 
The  fierce  controversy  Avhich  raged  for  sometime  as  to  th  ; 
authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  is  a  circumstance  wel  1 
known.  Dr.  Johnson  led  the  way,  assaulting  the  authenticit  ,- 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  vigorous  mind,  and  with  all  th  , 
violence  of  his  strong  prejudices  ;  opposing  the  powerful 
attestations  in  favour  of  the  authenticity,  by  one  wild  burst 
of  audaciousness  in  sweeping  away  all  attestations  at  once, 
because  the  attestors  were  Scotsmen,  and  tJie  point  attested  was 
for  the  honour  of  Scotland  !     So  low  did  this  truly  great 
man  descend  in  his  opposition,  and  so  mean  does  this  mighty 
man  appear  in  his  reasonings  !    According  to  him,  however, 
Macpherson  was  the  very  fabricator  of  pooms,  that  had  been 
recited  and  heard  by  numbers,  in  various  parts  of  the  lligh- 
land^;,  long  before  Macpherson  Wcis  born.     Thus  did  Dr. 
Johnson  unwittingly  gratify  the  vanity  of  Macpherson,  in 
the  very  moments  during  which  he  was  actually  expressing 
his  disdjiin  of  that  gentleman's  abilities  ;  and,  by  a  turn  very 
natural  in  itself,  Macpherson  actually  showed  himself  half- 


willing  to  accept  the  gratification,  though  he  gave  up  his 
veracitj  for  it,  he  himself  endeavouring  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  poems,  and  his  friends  attributing  them  all  to 

him.     The  late  Sir •  Elliot,  the  physician,  was  particu- 

larlj  active,  at  the  time,  in  so  attributing  them ;  and,  in 
company  once  with  Gibbon  and  Whitaker,  Macpherson, 
beginning  to  depreciate  the  poems,  Whitaker  cut  him  short 
with  this  sharp  answer,  "  Sir,  thej  are  such  poems  as  neither 
you  nor  I  can  make."  All,  indeed,  who  knew  Macpherson 
personall}^,  knew  him  to  have  been  incapable  of  writing  such 
poetry ;  and  he  himself  once  acknowledged  ingenuously  to  a 
well  known  literary  character,  what  is  but  too  apparent  on 
the  face  of  his  notes  to  the  poems,  that  when  he  published 
them  he  knew  not  enough  of  the  Roman  history  of  Britain 
to  have  ever  fabricated  the  poems.  He  actually  knew  not 
enough  of  the  British  manners,  for  the  period  of  the  poems  ; 
as  appears  from  a  striking  fact.  In  1771,  the  historian  of 
Manchester  conjectured  those  strange  words  of  Macpherson 's 
translation,  "the  blue  water,"  to  be  "curmi"  in  the  original, 
and  to  mean  "ale"  in  reality.  And  upon  a  formal  examin- 
ation of  the  original,  in  January,  1775,  by  Macpherson, 
Gibbon,  and  Whitaker,  the  word  appeared  to  be  actually 
"  curmi."  Macpherson  was  thus  proved  decisively,  in  op- 
position to  his  own  vanity,  and  to  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
malevolence,  to  have  not  fabricated  what  he  could  not 
translate. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  incautiously  asserted,  that^ 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Laing's  work,*  the  poems  of 

*  The  Poems  of  Ossian,  containing  the  Poetical  IVorks  of  James 
Maepherso7i,  Esq.,  in  Prose  and  Rhyme,  etc.,  by  Malcolm  Laing, 
Esq.      This   author  attacked  the  translator  of  Ossian  with  im- 


Ossian  had  fallen  in  repute.  This  statement  is  as  rash  us 
it  is  incorrect,  for  although  Dr.  Johnson  and  also  Malcolm 
Laing  had  led  awaj  numbers  to  discredit  the  authenticity 
of  the  poems,  still  so  anxious  were  the  public  in  general,  to 
obtain  possession  of  every  relic  attributed  to  Ossian,*  that 
when,  in  1815,  the  Messrs.  M'Callum  projected  a  new 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  ;f  the  proposal  was  met  by 
the  most  flattering  encouragement.  The  following  extract 
from  Mr.  M'Callum's  preface  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  :— 
"  This  work  is  much  indebted  to  the  royal  family,  no- 
bility, and  gentry  of  Britain  at  large,  particularly  to  the 
right  reverend  bishops  and  clergy  of  every  denomination, 
and  to  the  respectable  subscribers  of  every  rank  ;  the  work 
is  under  double  obligation  to  the  people  of  England,  and 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  although  unacquainted  with  the 
original  of  these  poems,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  their 
generous  assistance  to  prevent  so  ancient  a  monument  of 
genius  from  being  lost ;  and  the  editors  most  respectfully 

merciful  severity,  iu  revenge  for  which,  the  Highland  admirers  of 
the  Celtic  muse,  attributed  his  sentiments  to  the  prejudice  natural 
to  an  Orkney  man,  caused  by  the  severe  checks  given  by  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  to  their  predatory  Scandinavian  predecessors  I  Laiug 
was  a  native  of  Orkney, 

*  Macpherson's  first  publication  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  in  1760, 
under  the  title  of  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetri/  collected  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  "  These  fragments,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "  drew 
much  attention,  and  excited  among  all  persons  of  taste  and  letters 
an  earnest  desire  to  recover  if  possible  all  those  remains  of  Gaelic 
poetry,  which  were  said  to  exist  in  the  Highlands." 

t  An  Original  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian^  Orrann^  Ullin, 
and  other  Bards  who  flourished  in  the  same  age;  collected  and 
edited  by  Hugh  and  John  M'Callum.  This  work,  however,  is  far 
inferior  to  Macpherson's  translation  of  Ossian. 


thank  the  public,  for  the  more  than  ordinary  encouragement 
given  them  for  executing  this  work  ;  the  number  of  the 
subscribers  does  them  honour ;  they  can  present  to  the 
public  a  considerable  number  of  the  first  names  in  the 
nation  ;*  as  more  have  come  to  their  hands  than  have  ap- 
peared before  the  works  of  authors,  of  established  re- 
putation, which  the  list  of  subscribers  annexed  to  the  w^ork 
will  testify." 

Such  was  the  favourable  reception  given  to  M'Callum's 
edition  of  Ossian,  and  so  much  for  the  assertion  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  that  the  works  of  the  Celtic  bard  had 
fallen  in  public  estimation. 

That  the  poems  of  Ossian  were  not  the  composition  of  the 
translator,  or  of  any  Gaelic  or  English  bard  of  the  present 
age,  has  been  proved  by  evidence  so  satisfactory,  that 
nothing  but  a  base  prejudice  deciding  without  enquiry,  or 
a  contemptible  scepticism,  rejecting  all  the  principles  of 
human  knowledge,  can  remain  unconvinced  of  this  truth, 
and,  of  course,  it  would  be  abusing  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  to  insert  all  the  babbling  and  vain  ai-guments  that 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  disciples  held  forth  to  support  their 
vulgar  opinion. 

"  The  genius  of  the  Scots,"  says  Tytler,  "  has  in  every  age 
shone  conspicuous  in  poetry  and  music.  Of  the  first,  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  composed  in  an  age  of  rude  and  remote 
antiquity,  are  sufficient  proof  The  peevish  doubts  enter- 
tained by  some,  of  their  authenticity,  appears  to  be  the  ut- 
most refinement  of  scepticism.    As  genuine  remains  of  Celtic 

*  This  verj-  respectable  list  of  subscribers  amounts  to  nearly  six 
thousand  in  number,  -amongst  whom  are  eminently  conspicuous 
their  Roj'al  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  to 
whose  names  are  set  down  no  fewer  than  fifteen  copies  each. 


poetry,  the  poems  of  Ossian  v/ill  continue  to  be  admired,  as 
long  as  there  shall  remain  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime. 

The  man  of  taste  and  sensibility,  amid  the  mental  luxury 
which  ho  enjoys  in  the  perusal  of  these  ancient  compositions, 
disregards  and  forgets  the  controversy  about  their  age  and 
author,  while  the  philosopher  considers  them  as  exhibiting 
most  interesting  pictures  of  peculiar  manners,  from  which 
the  character  of  human  nature  receives  a  new  and  a  pleasing 
illustration. 


Notwithstanding  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  poems 
of  Ossian  have  been  hitherto  held,  it  has  always  been  the 
wish  of  many  persons  of  taste  and  genius  to  have  them  ren- 
dered into  English  verse.  One  of  the  first  authors,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  orignal,  observed,  "  That  though  Macpher- 
son's  translation  was  excellent,  it  were  to  be  wished  it  had 
been  in  verse  rather  than  in  prose,"  and  the  translator 
himself,  in  some  notes,  has  expressed  his  sense  of  this,  and 
judged  that  versification  was  wanting,  at  least  to  the  lyric 
parts  of  Ossian's  poems. 

Mr.  Wodrow  also  observes,  ''  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  some  one  would  undertake  to  clothe  Ossian  in  heroic 
rhyme ;  this  would  tend  to  make  our  poet  more  generally 
known  and  more  universally  acceptable  to  the  common  run 
of  readers. 

By  a  judicious  selection  from  these  lays  of  antiquit}^,  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  editor  to  produce  a  popular  edition  of  Ossian. 
This  translation,  by  authors  of  acknowledged  merit,  Avill,  it 
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is  presumed,  elevate  the  works  of  Ossian  to  rank  with  the 
"  Viroil"  of  Drjden,  and  the  ''  Homer"  of  Pope  ;^  a  point  of 
such  importance,  however,  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision 
of  a  candid  and  impartial  pu)jlic. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  translators  have  executed 
their  task  with  consideralile  ability,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
render  the  translations  v/orthy  of  the  original.  "  Fingal,"  the 
principal  poem,  is  by  the  Eev.  Mr  IIoll,  of  Cambridge  ;f  those 
of  "  Carthon,"  the  "  Death  of  Cuchullin,"  and  "  Darthula," 
by  Mr.  \Vodrow  ;  ''  Cairbar  and  Oscar,"  by  Captain  Burke, 
of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys  ;  whilst  the  remaining  poems  have 
been  rendered  into  English  verse  by  individuals  Avhose 
names  have  not  been  made  public. 

Mr.  IIoll,  in  his  preface  to  the  poem  of  "Fingal," — and 
his  remarks  may  apply  equally  to  ail  who  undertake  the  like 
task,  says,  "  To  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  origi- 
nal, the  following  version  may  appear  to  have  too  modern 
an  air  ;  to  others  who  are  not,  it  may  seem  too  antiquated. 
The  author  endeavoured  to  keep  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  but  hopes  he  has  not  departed  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  original,  which  makes  one  of  its  peculiar  beauties.  He 
would  observe,  that  a  poet,  cut  off  from  the  heathen  deities, 
and  all  allusions  to  them — from  the  sciences,  and  all  the 

*  "It  is  only  by  viewing  Homer  in  the  simplicity  of  a  prose 
translation  that  we  can  form  any  comparison  between  the  two  bards, 
aud  a  parallel  is  altogether  unfair  between  prose  and  the  imposing 
harmony  of  flowing  numbers." — Dr.  Blair. 

t  "The  translation  of  '  Fingal'  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
talents  of  Mr.  HoU.  The  wild  and  glowing  imagery  of  the  Caledo- 
nian bard  is  often  brought  out  with  considerable  strength  and  ani- 
mation, whilst  the  versification  is  uniformly  correct,  and  in  general 
spirited  and  harmonious." — Broke. 


improvements  of  a  polished  state  of  society — from  all  the 
arts,  one  or  two  of  the  most  simple  only  excepted — obliged 
to  reject  all  expressions  that  allude  to  them,  and  to  divest 
himself  of  many  pre-conceived  ideas  as  unsuitable  to  the 
state  of  society  in  those  times — has  difficulties  to  struggle 
with,  that  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  feltthem." 

The  introduction  and  notes  will  contain  an  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  which 
is  indispensably  necessary  in  such  a  work  as  Ossian.  Every 
particular  relating  to  our  gallant  ancestors,  those  "  heroes 
of  antiquity,"  who  nobly  struggled  to  beat  back  the  all  con- 
quering legions  of  imperial  Rome,*  cannot  fail  to  prove 
highly  interesting  to  the  reader. 

As  an  appropriate  appendage  to  these  lays  of  Ossian,  it 
has  been  judged  proper  to  subjoin  a  History  of  the  Ilarj). 
This,  the  most  celebrated  instrument  of  antiquity,  was  in 
use  amongst  many  nations.f     The  harp  is  repeatedly  men- 


*  Posterity  will  revere  the  memory  of  Galgacus  and  the  brave 
Caledonians,  who  at  the  Grampian  Hills  nobly  drew  their  swords 
in  defence  of  sacred  liberty.  In  this  sanguinary  engagement  fell 
ten  thousand  men,  resisting  the  reckless  ambition  of  Eome ;  and 
while  we  surveyed  the  mouldering  cairns  raised  above  their  graves, 
we  felt  we  were  treading  among  the  ashes  of  heroes  and  of  patriots 
in  righteous  battle  slain. 

f  lu  a  sepulchre  at  Thebes  which  is  said  by  tradition  to  be  that 
of  one  of  the  first  kings  of  Egj-pt,  there  was  discovered  the  picture 
of  a  man  playing  upon  a  harp.  The  workmanship  is  most  elegant, 
and  Mr.  Bruce  imagines  it  to  be  the  Tliebau  harp  before  and  at  the 
time  of  Sesostris. 

At  the  temple  of  Tcntyra  M.  Denon  sketched  a  harp,  the  arch  or 
back  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  the  top  surmounted  by 
a  human  neck  and  head ;  the  pedestal  is  an  animal  of  the  hare 


tioned  in  Ossian  ;  and  in  all  the  portraits  of  the  aged  bard 
he  is  invariably  represented  as  accompanied  bj  his  harp. 
The  royal  household  ahvays  included  a  harper,  -who  bore  a 
distinguished  rank.  But  harpers  vreve  not  confined  to  the 
palaces  of  kings,  for  every  chief  had  his  harper,  as  well  as 
his  bard.  The  precise  period  when  the  harp  was  super- 
seded by  the  bagpipe,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  this  new  edition  of 
Ossian  will  meet  the  unqualified  approbation  of  every  class 
of  readers.  "Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead," 
who  does  not  feel  interested  in  these  relics  of  the  bard  of 
Selma,  which  have  hitherto  engrossed  so  much  attention, 
which  have  been  admired  by  all  nations,  and  by  all  the  men 
of  genius  in  Europe,  and  which  formed  the  favouiite  rea,d- 
ing  of  the  great  Napoleon,^" — "a  man,"  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  "who,  whatever  may  be  finally  thought  of 
him  in  other  respects,  must  be  owned  to  be,  by  the  tran- 

species,  with  its  long  ears  beut  back.  In  M.  Denon's  drawing 
there  is  a  repi-esentation  of  a  man  playing  on  an  instrument  shaped 
liked  a  half-moon,  with  nine  strings  reaching  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  crescent.  It  is  placed  on  a  stool  before  the  perfor- 
mer, and  played  liked  a  harp  with  both  hands. 

In  1823,  among  the  antiquities  brought  from  Egypt,  and  depo- 
sited at  Berlin,  was  an  antique  lyre,  constructed  of  wood,  in  a  toler- 
able state  of  preservation.  In  giving  a  description  of  it,  the  editor 
of  the  Hannojiicon  says,  "  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  I'csemble  the 
instrument  which  has  been  termed  the  harp  of  David."  This  lyre 
is  a  proof  that  music  was  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  most 
remote  antiquity. 

*  Ossian  was  also  a  favourite  with  JSTapoleon's  principal  officers; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  Oscar  Bernadotte,  the  late  king  of  Sweden, 
was  named  after  the  son  of  Ossian. 


scendant  vigour  of  his  powers,   entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
first  class  of  human  minds." 

We  may  confidently  assign  to  Ossian  a  place  among  those 
whose  works  are  to  last  forages;  and  he  himself  finally  de- 
scribes Fingal  exclaiming,  in  a  strain  of  dignified  triumph, 
over  the  transitoriness  of  the  universe  itself,  from  the  expect- 
ed perpetuity  of  his  fame  in  historj'-,  "  A\  hy  dost  thou  build 
the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days  ?  Thou  lookest  from  thy 
towers  to-day ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blast  of  the  desert 
comes,  it  howls  in  the  empty  court,  and  whistles  round  thy 
half- worn  shield  ; — and  let  the  blast  of  the  desert  come,  we 
shall  be  renowned  in  our  day,  the  mark  of  my  arm  shall  be 
in  the  battle,  and  my  name  in  the  song  of  the  bards  ;  when 
thou,  sun  of  Heaven,  shalt  fail, — if  thou  shalt  fail, — thou 
mighty  light,  if  thy  brightness  is  for  a  season,  like  Fingal, 
our  fame  sliall  survive  thy  beams."  Ossian  thus  assumes 
to  his  poems  all  that  eternity  of  duration,  which  other  bards 
under  the  dominion  of  letters  have  so  repeatedl}'  asserted 
for  theirs  in  the  classic  regions  of  Italy  and  Greece. 


lutrobiictioii 


History  performs  but  half  her  task,  when  she  records  only 
the  public  transactions  cf  a  nation.  The  events  are  compar- 
ativelj  few,  which  relate,  at  once,  to  the  common  interests 
of  a  whole  people.  It  is  private  life  that  exhibits  the  most 
interesting  and  most  instructive  scenes.  Human  char- 
acter, unmarked  bj  circumstance  or  habit,  is  too  general 
to  be  clearly  and  discriminatcly  comprehended  by  the  intel- 
lect. To  impress  the  imagination,  feeling  and  action  must 
be  displayed  in  their  minute  modifications.  How  little  is  to 
be  known  of  the  energies  and  capacities  of  human  nature,  by 
surveying  only  the  combats  of  army  with  army,  or  the  ne- 
gotiations of  one  state  with  another.  The  domestic  labours, 
enquiries,  discoveries,  opinions,  and  enjoyments  of  a  people, 
are  therefore  not  less  worthy  to  be  commemorated  in  his- 
tory, than  their  wars  and  political  transactions.  That  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  most  perfect  form  of  historical  composi- 
tion, in  which  the  historian  should,  with  the  art  of  the  epic 
poet,  intermingle  che  history  of  manners  with  that  of  policy, 
so  as  to  work  them  up  together  into  one  beautiful  and 
orderly  whole. 

Hunting  and  fishing  appear   to   have   been   the   chief 
means  by  which  the  ancient  Caledonians  procured  their 
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subsistence,  at  the  time  when  they  were  invaded  by  Agri- 
cola.  In  such  a  country  as  that  which  they  inhabited,  there 
could  be  little  agriculture,  and  hardly  any  regular  pasturage 
of  flocks  or  herds  of  domestic  animals.  The  warrior  contend- 
ed for  his  meal  with  the  carnivorous  animals  of  the  forest. 
If  unsuccessful  in  the  chase,  he  might  perish  for  hunger. 
It  was  his  daily  employment ;  for  a  boar,  a  stag,  a  roe,  or  a 
bullock  was  devoured  almost  as  soon  as  slain  ;  nor  could 
savages,  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  retarding  putrefaction 
preserve  any  great  store  of  animal  food.  They  might  know 
to  dry  a  portion  of  a  carcase  in  the  smoke  ;  but  to  the  use 
of  salt  they  were  strangers.  Of  fishing  they  were  more  neg- 
ligent ;  and,  indeed,  fishing  being  an  employment  which 
requires  rather  patient  assiduity  than  ardent  exertion,  which 
demands  instruments  of  nice  and  ingenious  manufacture, 
and  of  which  the  exercise  implies  no  high  superiority  in 
strength  or  courage,  is  less  suited  than  hunting  to  the  vigor- 
ous but  unsteady  efforts  of  the  savage.  In  a  climate  in 
which  no  vines  could  grow,  and  without  grain  to  afford  strong 
drink  by  fermentation  ;  the  ancient  Caledonians  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  prepared  any  spirituous  liquors.  And 
yet,  since  almost  all  savages,  however  rude  or  ignorant,  are 
found  to  have  one  contrivance  or  another  for  procuring  to 
themselves  the  transports  of  intoxication,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Caledonians,  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  their 
manners,  might  use  the  infusion  of  some  plant,  or  perhaps 
a  preparation  of  diluted  honey  for  this  purpose.  They  might, 
sometimes,  in  the  frenzy  of  hunger,  devour  the  carcase  of  a 
beast  killed  in  the  chase,  raw,  but  they  more  commonly 
broiled  their  meat  upon  the  coals.  Caves  in  the  rocks  ; 
round  huts  wrought  of  wattles,  and  daubed  with  clay ;  and 
perhaps  logs  of  wood,  or  loose  stones  piled  inartificially  to- 
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gether,  and  covered  on  the  roof  with  ferns  or  brambles,  were 
the  only  habitations  in  which  they  knew  to  shelter  them- 
selves. The  skins  of  the  animals  which  they  slew  in  the 
chase  formed  the  best  part  of  their  dress  ;  but  since  these 
would  but  ill  protect  the  body,  under  so  inclement  a  climate, 
the  Caledonians  could  hardly  be  without  some  rude  art  for 
preparing  articles  of  clothing  from  hair,  from  avooI,  or  from 
the  rind  of  some  plant.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  sheep 
be  a  native  of  this  island,  or  had  been  brought  so  far  north 
at  the  time  when  the  Romans  penetrated  into  Caledonia. 
But  if  they  had  indeed  sheep,  the  natural  use  of  the  wool 
is  so  obvious,  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  could  not  well 
fail  to  discover  it.  Weapons  for  offence  and  defence,  are 
aaiong  the  first  instruments  the  savage  learns  to  form ;  long 
spears  pointed  with  brass,  and  small  shields  woven  of  wat- 
tles and  covered  with  pieces  of  skins,  were  the  most  remark- 
able weapons  used  in  the  famous  battle  in  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Agricola.  The  Caledonians,  and  other  northern 
nations,  usually  fought  naked,  with  only  a  light  target ;  their 
weapons  being  long  broad  pointless  swords,  hung  to  iron 
chains,  and  short  spears,  with  brazen  balls  at  the  end,  with 
which  they  used  to  make  a  noise  before  an  engagement,  and 
frighten  the  horses  of  the  enemy.  Their  motions  were  ex- 
tremely swift,  and  compensated  the  further  want  of  armour, 
Avhich  would  have  proved  very  inconvenient  in  their  retreats, 
when  they  passed  over  fens,  and  marshes,  and  swam  deep 
Avaters  with  a  rapidity  which  alike  prevented  their  capture 
or  even  pursuit.  The  bow  was  another  formidable  of- 
fensive weapon  with  which  they  had  learned  to  arm  them- 
selves. Their  woods,  mountains,  and  marshes  afforded 
them  so  many  naturally  advantageous  military  stations, 
that  they  had  not  yet  been  led  to  form  any  strongly  forti- 
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fied  encampments.  As  little  had  they  l)een  accustomed  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  order  of  military  discipline ;  but 
they  had  horses  and  chariots  of  war;  although  it  seems 
to  have  rather  been  for  the  sake  of  the  terror  which  their 
horses  and  carriages  produced  by  their  very  appearance,  for 
the  confusion  which  they  ocoa,sioned  by  their  march,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  flight,  than  for  any  advantage  in 
actual  coml^at,  that  they  brought  them  to  the  field  of  battle. 
They  used  military  ensigns.  The  clangour  of  their  shields, 
the  wild  screams  of  savage  fury,  and  perhaps  the  rude 
songs  of  attending  bards  were  all  their  martial  music.  In 
their  battles  it  is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets,  or  bagpipes 
were  not  known  or  used,  and  of  military  discipline  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  entirely  destitute.  To  make  themselves 
more  terrible  they  painted  their  bodies  with  wood  from 
South  Britain,  or  perhaps  with  the  juice  of  herbs,  or  with 
the  blood  of  animals.  Living  in  an  island,  on  the  sea-shore 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  they  had  been  urged  by  these 
local  circumstances  to  the  invention  of  vehicles  for  naviga- 
tion. They  had  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  like  the  canoes 
of  the  Indians,  and  little  wicker-boats,  the  keels  of  Avhich 
were  pieces  of  light  wood,  and  the  hulk  of  the  boat  neatly 
covered  with  hides.  These  frail  vessels  they  used  for  cross- 
ing rivers,  passing  from  isle  to  isle,  and  in  them  even  braved 
the  dangers  of  the  German  ocean,  and  the  Irish  sea. 
They  were  always  fitted  with  oars,  sometimes  with  both 
oars  and  sails  ;  thongs  of  leather  were  used  instead  of  our 
cords  and  ropes ;  the  stars  guided  the  mariner  when  out  at 
sea,  beyond  the  sight  of  land.  Their  lakes  might  be  oftener 
navigated  by  the  Caledoniaiis,  in  the  slender  vessels,  than 
the  open  sea ;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  the  lakes  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  were  then  perhaps  less  numerous, 
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and  certainly  several  of  them  less  extensive  than  at  present, 
for  the  marshes  of  ancient  Caledonia  were  incipient  lakes, 
some  of  Avhich,  the  clearing  away  of  the  woods  and  other 
expedients,  have  since  almost  dried  up,  while  others  have 
been  covered  deep  with  stagnating  Avater.  The  dog  was  the 
only  domestic  animal  common  among  the  ancient  Caledon- 
ians. The  horse  had  not  been  long  introduced  into  their 
country  ;  and  was  trained  only  for  the  purposes  of  war  or 
the  chase.  The  savage  wants  the  patience,  the  gentleness, 
and  the  caution  requisite  for  domesticating  wild  animals. 
Their  household  utensils  were  few  and  of  artless  manufac- 
ture ;  wicker- baskets,  shells,  dishes  of  wood,  seats  of  stone 
and  of  turf.  In  the  scarcity  of  the  useful  metals,  they 
were  obliged  to  form  their  axes  and  their  knives  of  stones, 
and  commonly  to  point  their  arrows  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. They  cut  the  hides,  and  wrought  the  bones  of  slain 
animals  into  many  convenient  utensils.  Rough  skins,  spread 
either  on  bundles  of  heath  or  ferns,  or  on  the  bare  ground 
were  their  beds ;  wood  their  only  fuel.  In  winter,  as  in 
summer,  they  followed  those  labours  by  which  their  daily 
sustenance  was  provided.  Tt  is  even  doubtful  whetlier  any 
of  them  had  yet  been  accustomed  to  drink  the  milk  of  the 
goat,  the  sheep,  or  the  cow,  which  might  have  afforded 
some  small  supply  of  food,  when  the  chase  could  not  be 
pursued.  Thus,  in  the  annoyance  and  defence  of  war,  in 
paddling  naval  expeditions,  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons, 
of  clothes,  and  of  household  utensils,  in  building  huts  of 
whatever  form,  in  scooping  out  canoes  or  framing  wicker- 
boats,  in  hunting,  in  providing  fuel,  in  preparing  whatever 
simple  beverage  they  drank,  and  in  dressing  their  victuals, 
were  the  men  and  women  of  ancient  Caledonia  chiefly  em- 
ployed.     These  were  all  their  serious  labours ;  unless  we 
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should  add  oecasional  fishing,  and  the  taming  of  a  horse  or 
an  ox,  or  the  management  of  a  few  sheep  or  goats. 

But  if  the  arts  of  those  old  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were 
rude,  their  labour  awkward  and  indolent^  their  principles 
of  knowledge  were  proportionately  few  and  narrow,  and 
many  of  their  opinions,  although  natural,  wild  and  absurd. 

Oi  material  nature,  they  knew  little.  The  changes  of  the 
seasons,  such  as  they  experienced  them  in  their  own  bleak 
abodes  ;  the  winds  that  blew  on  their  own  coasts ;  the  stars 
that  guided  their  course  at  sea;  perhaps  the  igniting  powers 
of  the  flint ;  those  obvious  qualites  of  fire,  Avater,  earth,  and 
air  which  force  themselves  upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch, 
the  taste,  the  smell,  even  of  the  dullest  and  most  careless 
observer ;  with  these  objects  and  qualities  of  objects  they 
were  necessarily  more  or  less  acquainted.  The  animals  also 
which  they  pursued  in  the  chase ;  the  forests,  marshes,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  heaths  within  their  own  domains  ;  the  re- 
spective manners  of  the  neighbours  vsdth  whom  they  warred, 
or  reciprocally  shared  the  endearments  of  hospitality ;  the 
rules  of  those  simple  arts  which  we  have  seen  that  they 
practised ;  a  little,  perhaps,  and  but  a  little,  concerning  those 
distant  civilized  nations  from  whom  the  wonderous  produc- 
tions of  ingenious  art  were  sometimes  transmitted  into  their 
hands.  These  are  so  many  other  particulars  which  might 
naturally  enough  fill  within  their  knowledge.  They  counted 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun.  And  they 
might  perhaps  imperfectly  preserve  the  memory  of  past  time, 
for  a  series  of  three  or  four  generations. 

Yet  their  moral  notions  were,  in  several  particulars,  less 
incorrect  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  Parents  were 
reverenced,  and  they  cherished  and  loved  their  children 
with  tender  anxiety.     Brothers  were  attached  to  each  other 
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with  affection  becoming  the  intimacy  of  their  childhood,  and 
their  common  relation  to  the  same  parents.  The  men  were 
the  protectoi-s,  admirers,  and  servants,  not  the  tyrants,  of  the 
■women.  Chastity  and  fidelity  to  their  virtuous  attachments 
were  the  dearest  ornaments  of  the  female  sex,  as  truth  and 
courage  of  the  male.  The  laws  of  friendship  and  of  hospita- 
lity were  held  inviolably  sacred.  A  vanquished  enemy  was 
often  sjxired  with  a  generosity  which  is  not  always  compa- 
tible with  the  infuriated  ferocity  of  savage  revenge.  The 
feeble,  the  helpless,  the  oppressed  were  aided,  protected, 
or  avenged  with  enthusiastic  eagerness.  The  memory  of 
departed  friends  was  cherished  with  tender  and  permanent 
regret.  Fame  was  the  first  wish  of  every  youth.  He  died 
with  proud  joy  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  amidst  falling 
and  flying  enemies.  He  who  was  defeated,  although  after 
performing  prodigies  of  valour,  dreaded  to  meet  the  eye  of 
his  friend  or  mistress. 

But  these  were  the  most  correct  and  exalted  sentiments 
of  the  most  heroic  characters  among  the  ancient  Caledonians. 
The  moral  principles  of  the  meaner  herd  were  sufficiently 
gross  and  rude.  Strength  and  fierce  courage  were  too  com- 
monly esteemed  the  only  measures  of  right.  The  delicacy  and 
innocence  of  the  female  sex  were  often,  without  remorse^ 
forcefully  violated.  It  was  only  the  most  extraordinary 
magnanimity  which  disdained  the  practice  of  that  treachery 
which  is,  among  savages,  the  most  usual  engine  of  injury  or 
revenge.  A  lovely  and  admired  woman  would  sometimes 
betray  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  lover.  In  the  impetuosity  of 
sudden  passion,  one  friend  would  murder  another,  and 
bewail  the  deed  with  only  the  most  transient  remorse  and 
regret.  The  laws  of  hospitality  were,  many  times,  basely 
violated  by  the  guest,  or  by  his  host.     The  very  familiar 
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intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  which  necessarily  took  place  in 
the  simplicity  of  Caledonian  manners,  was  sometimes  abused 
by  the  wanton  passions  of  both.  Parents  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  children,  amid  their  respective  difficulties  and 
distresses,  forgot  their  mutual  dudes.  The  passions  either 
subsided  into  the  most  inert  languor,  or  raged  with  the 
turbulence  of  the  Avhirh\dnd ;  moderation,  calm,  yet  feeling 
and  active,  was  unknown. 

Thus  are  the  most  generous,  and  the  meanest  sentiments 
often  mingled  together  in  the  human  character,  where  men 
are  not  yet  combined  in  any  formal  association,  nor  the 
conditions  of  social  life  expressed  in  any  acknoAvledged 
institutions.  The  Caledonians  had  not,  at  this  period, 
united  themselves  under  an  established  form  of  government. 
They  had  no  system  of  laws.  Nature,  custom,  and  accident 
were  their  only  masters  and  guides  in  their  civil  connections 
and  duties.  The  wife  confessed  the  authority  of  her 
husband  ;  the  children  of  their  father,  at  least  during  the 
weakness  and  inexperience  of  infancy  and  youth.  Where 
the  heads  of  several  families  were  met  together,  he  who  had 
the  superiority  in  experienced  wisdom,  strength,  and  valour, 
was  respected,  if  not  obej^ed  by  the  rest.  A  family  of  gallant 
sons,  with  a  father  at  their  head,  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  many  heroic  deeds  Avhich  he  had  performed,  and  by  the 
wisdom  which  he  had  thus  acquired,  were  naturally  honoured 
with  a  pre-eminence  among  their  countrymen.  If  brave 
and  victorious  in  war,  successful  in  the  chase,  and  living 
together  in  cordial  harmony,  they  necessarily,  by  the  dread 
and  admiration  of  their  valour,  and  by  their  liberal  hospi- 
tality, drew  friends  and  followers  to  attach  themselves  to 
them  ;  and  all  the  neighbouring  families  sank  insensibly 
into  dependence  upon  this  band  of  heroes.     When  the  father 
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died,  or  drooped  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  not  the  eldest, 
but  the  bravest  and  wisest  of  his  sons  succeeded  to  the  whole, 
or  to  some  part  of  his  authority.  Meanwhile,  the  union 
was  voluntary,  without  restraint  and  without  obligation. 
Whoever  chose,  might  desert  the  society,  and  retire  at 
pleasure  to  solitary  independence,  or  to  join  other  friends. 
Conquered  enemies  Avere  either  massacred  in  fierce  rage,  or 
generously  pardoned,  and  left  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
former  state.  Seldom  were  they  reduced  to  servitude  ;  but, 
if  this,  in  any  instance,  happened,  it  was  to  the  most  abject, 
domestic  slavery.  Quarrels  might  arise,  and  death  ensue, 
among  a  family  and  their  adherents  ;  but  formal  judgment 
or  panishmant  was  not  thought  of,  in  such  cases;  there 
was  no  acknowledged  public  body ;  there  were  no  known 
public  interests ;  and  pi  ivate  retribution  w^as  all  that  was 
required.  As  their  useful  possessions  were  few,  so  were 
their  ideas  of  property  indistinct  and  imperfect.  No  formal 
division  or  appropriation  of  the  lands  had,  as  yet,  taken 
place  among  them.  But  each  family,  or  association  of 
fjirailies,  were  ready  to  punish  as  intruders,  any  strangers 
whom  they  might  find  pursuing  the  chase,  without  their  per- 
mission, within  that  extent  of  hunting-grounds  which  they 
had  been  themselves  accustomed  to  range.  The  hyav  or 
deer  which  any  one  had  slain  was  the  ackowledged  property 
of  the  slayer.  Each  family  had  their  own  house,  and  house- 
hold utensils.  The  warrior  had  his  weapons,  his  faithful 
dog,  and  perhaps  his  horse.  The  prior  occupation  of  any 
object,  and  the  employment  of  industry  upon  it,  constituted 
that  olvject,  in  their  estimation,  the  property  of  him  who 
had  occupied  and  wrought  it.  Property  might  be  acquired, 
too,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  from  the  gift  of  a  former 
proprietor.     It  was  not  absolutely  barter ;  but  possessions 
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Avere  frequently  exchanged  by  mutual  gift.  No  general  signs 
of  value  were  yet  used ;  how  indeed  should  they,  where 
industry  and  traffic  were  not  yet  practised?  It  is  not  till 
after  the  division  and  appropriation  of  the  land,  that  legal 
ceremonies  are  invented,  to  give  due  formality  to  the  acts 
of  the  transference  and  acquisition  of  property.  With 
these  the  Caledonians  wore,  therefore,  as  yet  unacquainted. 
Their  religion  could  not  refine  their  moral  sentiments,  or 
correct  their  customs  ;  but  it  gave,  by  its  influence,  a  power- 
ful sanction  to  those  principles  which  prevailed,  and  to  the 
sentiments  that  were  admired  among  them  ;  for  the  priests, 
aided  by  fancied  divinities,  and  armed  with  the  terrors  of 
futurity,  had  succeeded  in  arrogating  to  themselves  an  au  - 
thority  which  was  not  yet  claimed  by  the  chiefs.  The  Ro- 
mans have  described  the  priesthood  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  by  the  name  of  Druids.  Only  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  have  we  received  any  original  informa- 
tion concerning  those  priests,  and  the  religion  of  which 
they  were  ministers.  The  fragments  of  old  Caledonian 
poetry  which  tradition  has  preserved,  if  they  hint  at  them 
at  all,  hint  too  darkly  and  ambiguously,  to  afford  us  clear 
information  concerning  them.  But  we  have  remains  of 
many  rude  monuments  which,  although  they  be  not  described 
in  the  Roman  accounts  of  Druidism,  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  other  thing  in  the  economy  of  the  ancient  Caledonians, 
with  the  same  fair  probability,  as  to  their  religion.  It  is 
likewise  true,  that  the  Druids  of  whom  the  Romans  speak, 
and  the  Druidism  which  they  describe,  were  seated  in  South 
Britain  and  in  Gaul,  not  in  Caledonia.  But  their  accounts 
seem  to  imply,  that  the  same  superstition  prevailed  through 
all  Britain ;  and  the  same  monuments  which  are  ascribed 
to  Druidism  in  South  Britain,  are  also  numerous  in  Scotland. 
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The  Druids  chose  for  their  abodes,  and  for  their  scenes 
of  religious  solemnities,  the  deep  recesses  of  the  thickest 
woods.  They  cultivated,  Avitli  devout  care,  the  oak,  the 
misletoe,  with  which  it  is  often  entwined,  and  perhaps  some 
other  vegetables,  to  which  they  attributed  a  mj^sterious  power. 
They  commemorated  in  verses,  which  they  learned  to  repeat, 
the  mysteries  of  their  superstition,  and  perhaps  the  annals 
of  their  country.  The  sun  and  the  stars  were  the  objects 
of  their  rude  science,  and  possibly  also  of  their  worship.  They 
adored  certain  deities,  w^hom  they  fancied  to  preside  over 
the  order  of  nature,  and  the  concerns  of  human  life.  To 
these  deities  they  offered  sometimes  human  victims, — the 
most  helpless  and  despised  persons  of  a  tribe,  the  criminal 
doomed  to  death  by  their  authority,  or  the  captive  taken  in 
war.  A  hollow  frame  was  wi-ought  of  slender  rods  ;  in  this 
the  miserable  victim  Avas  enclosed,  he  was  then  cast  into 
the  sacred  fire  and  burned  to  death.  The  Druids  were  the 
only  instructors  of  youth,  and  they  exercised  a  judiciary 
power  over  all  who  submitted  to  the  empire  of  their  super- 
stition. The  sacred  groves  have  been  destroyed,  within  the 
gloom  of  which  the  rites  of  that  superstition  were  cele- 
brated ;  but  circles  of  stones  yet  remain,  in  which  the  Druids 
performed  some  of  these  ceremonies,  while  the  people  per- 
haps stood  around  at  an  awful  distance.  In  these  circles, 
these  stones  stand  in  a  vertical  position,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances ;  the  areas  which  they  enclose  vary  in  extent ;  the 
stones,  in  number  and  magnitude.  The  smaller  circles 
must  have  been  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  smaller  ;  the 
greater,  of  a  more  numerous  Druidical  assembly.  Some- 
times there  are  two  concentric  circles  of  stones,  with  an  in- 
termediate space  between  the  two ;  within  or  beside  some 
circles,  are  two  stones,  of  which  the  one  is  so  skillfully 
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upon  the  other,  that  the  slightest  eflfort  will  move  it 
from  side  to  side;  although  the  force  of  many  persona  to- 
gether would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  overturn  it  from  its 
place.  And  this  is  with  great  probability  conjectured,  but 
only  conjectured,  to  have  been  one  among  other  contri- 
vances by  which  the  Druids  persuaded  a  simple  people  that 
they  were  endowed  with  supernatural  power,  or  could 
readily  command  the  intervention  of  those  deites  whom  they 
adored.  The  Druids  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  ranks 
and  orders  ;  and  an  archdruid  presided  over  the  whole. 
Their  authority  was  not  sanctioned  by  civil  institutions  ; 
but  was  merely  the  customary  authority  usurped  by  super- 
stition and  artful  imposture  over  fear  and  ignorance.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  priesthood  that  arose,  and  formed  a 
system  by  slow  degrees,  in  the  progress  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
from  region  to  region,  and  in  the  long  duration  of  Celtic  bar- 
barism. In  the  hands  of  interested  imposture,  superstition 
is  easily  moulded  into  a  system.  As  the  ministers  of  the 
gods,  the  Druids  were  exempted  from  the  dangers  of  war ; 
this  exemption,  with  their  power,  their  wealth,  and 
honours,  attracted  numbers  to  enter  their  society.  How- 
ever dispersed  among  the  various  tribes,  and  through  differ- 
ent regions,  they  held  general  assembles,  in  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  Druids  appear  to  have  met,  if  not  indivi- 
dually, perhaps  by  representation.  Some  tribes  seem  to  have 
acknowledged  their  authority,  and  to  have  received  their 
doctrines,  with  less  abject  and  implicit  submission  than 
others.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  attained  to  the 
same  supremacy  of  power  in  Caledonia,  as  in  South  Britain, 
and  in  Gaul.  Those  fierce  warriors  Avho  were  sometimes 
ready  to  defy  the  gods  themselves,  might  be  unwilling  to 
honour  the  arrogance  of  their  ministers.    One  great  principle 
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which  the  Druids  used  in  establishing  their  authority  was 
the  doctrine  of  tha  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  taught  that 
the  vital  and  sentient  part  of  man,  surviving  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  passed  through  different  states  of  honour  or 
ignominy,  of  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  its  moral 
merits  or  demerits.  Yet  this  doctrine  was,  by  some,  modi- 
fied into  a  belief  that  the  soul  was,  at  death,  invested  in  a 
light  aerial  vehicle,  and  passed  into  the  airy  halls  of  the 
clouds  ;  in  which  the  deceased  enjoyed,  in  some  respects, 
happiness  and  power  more  than  human ;  yet  were  other- 
wise in  a  condition  in  which  they  might  envy  the  streng-th, 
the  valour,  the  glory,  the  felicity  of  the  yet  mortal  hero.  These 
inhabitants  of  the  clouds  were  tenderly  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  their  posterit}-  and  surviving  friends ;  they  still 
retained  their  wonted  resentment  against  their  ancient 
enemies.  They  would  often  aid  the  former  in  difficulties, 
and  forewarn  them  of  dangers  ;  they  were  still  ready  to  pur- 
sue the  latter  with  deeds  of  hatred.  These  last  appear  to 
have  been  the  vulgar  opinions  concerning  the  state  of  the 
dead,  suggested  naturally,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  an- 
cient Caledonians,  by  their  simplicity,  their  ignorance,  their 
hopes  and  fears.  The  former  was  the  doctrine  of  the  priests, 
perhaps  borrowed  from  the  priests  of  some  other  religion, 
or  modelled  by  speculation  and  with  interested  designs. 
The  ceremonies  of  sepulture  were,  among  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland,  simple  as  their  ideas  of  future  existence. 
A  grave  was  dug,  six  oblong  stones  were  brought,  of  these 
one  was  laid  to  separate  the  corpse  from  the  bare  earth,  in 
£he  bottom  of  the  grave,  four  others  were  then  fitted  to  the 
sides,  and  to  both  ends  ;  the  body,  with  some  of  the  favour- 
ite weapons,  ornaments,  and  utensils  of  the  person  deceased, 
were  then  deposited  within ;  the  sixth  flag  was  laid  over  it, 
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earth  and  stones  were  heaped  on,  and  the  whole  was 
covered  up  with  turf.  A  rude  pillar  of  stone  might  be 
sometimes  erected  to  distinguish  the  grave  of  some  eminent 
chief,  or  sometimes,  instead  of  earth,  several  large  stones 
might  be  laid  on  to  protect  the  grave.  Pie  who  suffered  a 
violent  death  as  a  punishment  for  his  crimes,  had  his  in- 
famy perpetuated  by  a  heap  of  stones  hastily  and  loosely 
cast  upon  his  carcase.  We  know  not  what  ceremonies,  the 
superstition  of  the  Caledonians  had  prescribed,  to  mark  the 
initiation  of  infancy  into  social  life,  or  the  union  of  marriage. 
Little  acquainted  as  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  with 
the  physical  phenomena  of  nature,  without  settled  princi- 
ples of  morality,  without  established  policy,  and  subject  to 
a  religion  of  which  the  direct  tendency  was,  to  stamp  deeper 
impressions  of  their  native  barbarism  ;  3^et  had  they  learned 
to  practice,  in  its  fairest  perfection,  the  noblest  of  the  fine 
arts.  They  soothed  their  distresses,  they  animated  their 
courage,  they  cherished  their  tender  affections,  they  pre- 
served the  memory  of  departed  heroes,  and  they  roused  the 
youth  to  emulate  their  father's  fame,  by  the  magic  influ- 
ence of  poesy,  aided  by  music.  Their  bards  had,  probably, 
been  at  first  the  disciples  of  the  Druids.  They  might  be  an 
inferior  order,  dependent  upon  the  Druidical  hierarchy ; 
but  mingling  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  and  act- 
ing as  the  ministers  of  the  instructions  and  com- 
mands of  the  Druids,  who  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
more  mysterious  exercises  of  their  religion,  in  awful  re- 
tirement. If  the  youth  were  commonly  sent  to  receive  an 
education  among  the  Druids,  Mdiat  had  these  to  teach  them, 
but  the  secret  doctrines,  and  more  mysterious  rites  of  their 
religion  ;  or  else  those  songs  in  which  their  popular  doctrines 
and  their  records  of  public  events  were  conveyed,  with  those 
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rhythmic  arts  by  which  they  were  composed  and  sung? — 
Thus,  whether  gradually  communicated  by  the  intervention 
of  the  bards,  acting  as  a  sort  of  lay  Druids,  or  expressly 
and  professedly  taught  to  those  youths  who,  although  not 
destined  to  a  life  of  priestly  ease,  were,  however,  sent  to  be 
educated  among  the  Druids,  the  arts  of  poesy  and  music 
were  propagated  among  the  ancient  Caledonians.  After 
valour  and  stratagem  in  war,  and  in  the  chase,  the  hero 
next  aspired  to  distinguish  himself  by  poetical  eminence. 
Where  all  the  arts  of  sensual  luxury  were  unknown,  the  in- 
fluence of  poesy  was  necessarily  great.  The  rude  and  simple 
music  with  which  it  was  accompanied  was  such  as  to  enforce, 
not  to  weaken,  its  effects.  Rhythmic  contrivances  were  not 
so  complex  or  artificial  as  to  withdraw  the  regard  of  the 
composer  or  the  hearer  from  the  sentiments  and  imagery. 
It  was  poetry  in  its  purest  form  that  the  Caledonian  bard 
composed  and  sung.  To  him  the  artifices  of  structure,  the 
diversities  of  composition,  the  cold  abstractions  of  reasoning, 
and  the  tricks  of  wit  were  unknown.  Those  sentiments 
with  which  his  heart  burned  or  languished,  and  those  images 
of  which  his  fancy  retained  a  vivid  impression,  were  all  that 
he  expressed  in  his  verse.  The  maddened  passions,  the  des- 
perate efforts,  the  carnage,  the  furious  joy,  the  sullen  sorrow 
of  the  field  of  battle  ;  friendship,  love,  duteous  affection, gen- 
erous sympathy,  lacerated  or  wrung  to  the  agonies  of  death, 
by  those  calamities  to  which  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of 
humanity  are  ever  exposed,  but  especially  where  men  are  not 
yet  knit  together  by  all  the  possible  ties  of  social  union  ;  the 
varying  objects  of  the  heavens,  the  raging  of  the  ocean,  the 
impetuosity  of  the  torrent,  the  bleak  extent  of  the  heath, 
the  frowning  height  of  the  precipice  or  the  rocky  mountain  ; 
the  fancied  form  of  ghosts  and  supernatural  existences,  with 
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the  feelings  and  the  modes  of  life  ascribed  to  them.  These 
were  the  treasures  out  of  which  the  Caledonian  bard  drew 
the  rich  materials  of  his  song.'^  Tn  more  enlightened  and 
civilized  ages,  poetry  becomes  more  artificial,  is  degraded  by 
the  familiarity  of  language,  is  fettered  by  rules,  and  is  debased 
by  the  alloy  of  trite  general  truths,  and  unpersonified  ab- 
stractions. With  the  simple  barbarian,  it  is  more  unmixed 
and  energetic.  Those  specimens  of  ancient  Caledonian 
poetry  which  have,  happily,  been  preserved  to  our  age,  have 
not,  indeed,  been  given  to  the  world  such  as  tradition 
has  preserved  them.  The  translators  and  editors  have 
avowedly  pruned  them  of  many  blemishes.  They  have  thus 
left  them  a  less  faithful  picture  of  arts  and  manners  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  been.  Yet,  even  in  this  state, 
these  remains  are  genuine  monuments  of  old  Caledonian 
poetry.  They  shew  of  what  materials  it  was  wrought,  and 
what  a  spirit  was  breathed  through  it.  The  music  with 
which  this  poetry  was  originally  accompanied,  although  pre- 
served yet  more  imperfectly  than  the  poetry,  still  bespeaks 
the  impetuous  or  the  pensive  character  of  the  ancient  Cale- 


*  Ossian  describes  ghosts  with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who 
had  seen  and  conversed  with  them,  and  whose  imagination  was  full 
of  the  impression  they  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls  up  those  awful 
ideas  which  are  fitted  to  harrow  up  the  soul.  Crugal's  ghost  in  the 
second  book  of  Fingal  may  vie  with  any  appearance  of  this  kind 
described  by  any  tragic  poet  whatever  :  —  "  Crugal's  face  is  like 
the  beam  of  the  setting  moon  ;  his  robes  are  of  the  cloud  of  the  hill ; 
his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames ;  the  stars  dim  twinkled 
through  his  form,  and  his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant 
stream."  The  circumstance  of  the  stars  being  beheld  "  dim  twink- 
ling through  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  picturesque,  and  conveys  the 
most  lively  impression  of  his  thin  and  shadowy  substance. 
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dcnians  in  the  sonorous  hoarseness  of  the  bagpipe,  and  in 
the  tender,  plaintive  softness  of  the  vocal  air.  But  the 
Caledonians  had  no  sort  of  written  signs,  by  which  they 
might  have  preserved  or  communicated  either  their  poetry 
or  their  music.  The  invention  of  these,  being  one  of  the 
most  difficult  exertions  of  human  ingenuity,  cannot  be 
accomplished  at  once,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  tried  by  savages, 
so  simple  in  their  notions  and  their  modes  of  life,  and  so 
little  capable  of  complex  abstractions,  as  were  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Scotland.  Of  all  the  various  alphabets  of 
different  nations  and  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  perhaps 
not  more  than  one  or  two  are  of  absolutely  original  inven- 
tion. The  rest  have  been  formed  from  these,  by  hint  and 
imitation.  Even  where  different  parties  of  mankind  have 
been  the  most  entirely  secluded  from  mutual  intercourse,  yet 
there  have  they  found  means  to  acquire  from  one  another,  the 
most  necessary  and  the  most  remarkable  of  the  arts  peculiar 
to  each.  And  written  signs,  once  invented,  were  much  more 
easily  transferred  and  imitated,  than  invented  a  second 
time.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  after  the  Roman  alphabet 
had  been  communicated  by  the  Christian  clergy  of  Britain 
to  their  converts  in  Ireland,  and  these  again  to  their  con- 
verts in  the  Hebudee,  and  the  north-western  promontories 
of  Scotland,  that  the  songs  of  the  Caledonian  bards  could 
be  reduced  into  writing.  As  poetry,  in  its  origin,  precedes 
the  art  of  writing,  so  prosaic  composition  is  hardly  ever  at- 
tempted, till  after  this  art  has  been  for  some  time  practised. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  prose  was  written 
among  the  Caledonians  before  this  and  other  literary  arts 
were  introduced  among  them  by  the  Irish  clergy. 

The  enjoyments,  or  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
happiness  of  a  people,  necessarily  depend  upon  their  local 
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circumstances,  on  the  quantity  and  the  modes  of  their  indus- 
try, on  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and 
on  the  correctness  or  absurdity  of  their  opinions.  Had  the 
Caledonians  been  endowed  with  sensibility  less  exquisite, 
they  might  at  least  have  suffered  less  misery,  if  they  had  not 
enjoyed  greater  happiness.  Yet,  as  it  Avas  rather  sensibility 
of  affections  than  of  bodily  feeling  by  which  they  were  so  re- 
markably distinguished,  they  were  less  distressed  than  might 
be  at  first  supposed  by  their  want  of  the  accommodations 
of  civilized  life,  and  their  exposure  to  the  severities  of  nature. 
The  hungry  Caledonian  might  devour  his  half-broiled  flesh, 
and  quaff  his  mead,  his  heath  ale,  or  birchen  wine,  with  a 
relish  keener  and  more  gratifying  than  the  modern  epicure 
can  know,  with  all  his  dainties.  The  pleasures  of  love  and 
friendship  were  exalted  and  endeared  to  him  by  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  amidst  which  he  enjoyed  them.  It  was 
rapture  to  return  with  honour  from  a  perilous  adventure, 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family.  To  a  heart  throbbing  with 
that  high  sense  of  reputation  Avhich  the  Caledonian  felt,  the 
song  of  the  bard,  celebrating  his  deeds,  must  have  given 
inexpressible  delight.  Whatever  tended  to  rouse  those 
passions  which,  in  their  impetuosity,  are  accompanied  with 
a  consciousness  of  energy,  necessarily  gave  him  happiness. 
The  moment  of  gratification,  whether  of  love,  of  resentment, 
or  of  the  desire  of  power  or  praise,  was  rapturous.  When 
his  passions  were  calm,  he  was  in  a  state  of  indifference  and 
and  torpor  ;  if  not  happy,  yet  not  miserable.  Only  weakness 
or  disgrace,  of  which  he  was  strongly  conscious,  could  make 
him  wretched.  Thirst  and  hunger  he  could  long  endure, 
before  their  sensations  rose  to  agony.  Defeat  might  soon  be 
compensated  by  victory.  One  hardship  soon  effaced  the 
memory  of  another.     It  was  temporary  agony,  not  lasting 
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anguish,  with  which  the  Caledonian's  heart  was  aflfected,  when 
a  parent,  a  child,  a  friend,  a  wife,  or  a  mistress  was  divided 
from  him  by  death.  He  was  more  gratified  by  the  hopes, 
than  terrified  by  the  fears  of  religion.  At  death,  he  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  joining  his  departed  friends  in  their  airy 
halls.  In  danger  he  would  often  fancy  that  the  ghosts  of 
his  fathers  nerved  his  arm,  whispered  counsels  to  his  ear, 
or  blasted  his  opponents.  Did  hostile  ghosts  oppose  him, 
he  dared  to  cross  them.  Of  all  mankind  he  is  surely  the 
happiest,  who  enjoys  the  most  entire  independence  of  nature, 
and  of  his  fellow-animals  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
power  over  his  own  feelings,  and  the  greatest  ability  to 
control  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  senti  nents  and 
actions  of  other  animated  beings.  Tried  by  this  law,  the 
condition  of  the  barbarous  Caledonian  was  unquestionably 
happier  than  that  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  best  re- 
gulated and  the  most  highly  civilized  society  ;  inferior  only  to 
the  condition  of  him,  in  whom  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  is 
united  with  the  ardour  of  the  hero,  and  the  nervous  force 
of  the  rustic.  His  existence,  but  not  his  felicity,  was  less 
secure  than  it  might  have  been  in  a  state  of  higher  civili- 
zation. The  only  real  enjoyment  of  polished  life  to  which  he 
was  a  stranger  was  that  of  temperate  exertion,  in  which  the 
whole  vigour  of  mind  or  body  is  not  liable  to  be  exhausted 
by  one  or  two  efforts,  nor  is  destruction  the  instant  conse- 
quence of  failure.  In  the  keenest  contention  of  combat ;  pad- 
dling his  curragli  amidst  the  most  furious  raging  of  the  waves; 
"  drinking  with  rapt  ear,"  the  song  of  the  bard,  raised  in 
his  praise;  den^dng  himself  those  enjoyments  which  affec- 
tion or  generosity  could  bestow  on  an  object  of  kindness  or 
of  pity  ;  mangling  or  humbling  an  enemy  ;  resting  when  he 
could  no  longer  support  fatigue ;  eating  and  drinking  rapa> 
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cioiisly,  when  thirst  and  hunger  urged  ;  triumphing  even  in 
death,  in  the  consciousness  of  heroic  valour.  In  such  situ- 
ations, making  these  exertions,  indulging  these  sentiments, 
snatching  such  gratifications,  did  the  Caledonian  receive  all 
the  enjoyments  compatible  with  his  character  and  condition. 
Such,  then,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  known,  were  the 
people  whom  the  Romans  found  in  Caledonia,  in  their 
labours,  their  knowledge,  and  their  enjoyments.  Where 
conjecture  has  been  boldly  advanced  as  historic  truth,  or 
where  the  manners  of  several  different  ages,  and  several 
different  nations  have  been  indiscriminately  blended  together, 
and  ascribed  all  to  this  people,  and  to  this  period  in  their 
history,  their  character  appears  very  different,  in  the  de- 
scription, from  what  it  is  here  represented  to  have  been. 
But  who  would  not  prefer  a  miniature  portrait  of  a  revered 
ancestor,  even  although  partly  defaced  or  mutilated,  on  the 
lineaments  of  which  he  might  gaze,  with  the  fond  assurance, 
that  they  are  the  genuine  imitation  of  those  features  which 
he  delights  to  recognize,  to  a  fine  and  fresh  full-length  figure 
bearing  no  likeness  of  the  person  whom  it  was  said  to 
represent  ? 

The  Scots  of  Argyleshire  were,  probably,  distinguished 
from  the  Britons  and  Caledonians,  by  their  descent  from 
ancestors  who  had  passed  from  Britain  into  Ireland,  and 
had  again  furnished  colonies  to  people  the  north-west  of  Scot- 
land. But,  however  distinguished  in  their  descent,  we  know 
not  that  their  characters  were  marked  by  any  considerable 
diversities  or  manners.  If  some  few  of  the  most  northern 
Caledonians  were  of  Scandinavian  origin,  yet  their  manners 
either  differed  not  discernibly  from  those  of  the  other  ruder 
inhabitants  of  the  island  ;  or  if  there  had  been  a  difference, 
it  was  lost  in  the  confusion  and  coalition  occasioned  among 
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all  the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia,  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  victories  of  Agricola.  The  facts 
mentioned  bj  the  Roman  writers '  relate  to  all  the  Caledon- 
ians, without  distinction.  HoAvever  fondly  ascribed  to  the 
Scots  alone,  the  fragments  of  ancient  Gaelic  poetry,  whether 
collected,  or  still  floating  about,  among  the  Gaelic  peasantry, 
belong  most  certainly  in  common  to  all  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  the  pictures  of  social 
life  Avhich  they  exhibit,  represent  it  such  as  it  then  existed 
through  all  Caledonia.  Those  few  remains  of  ancient  arts 
which  we  dare  venture  to  refer  to  this  remote  period  of  our 
history,  are  scattered  equally  through  all  the  northern  division 
of  north  Britain.  However  different  in  their  origin,  yet  all 
the  people  who  had  entered  this  country,  before  the  Romans, 
and  all  who  had  entered  it,  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
authority  in  the  island,  appear  to  have  been  too  little  elevated 
above  the  rudeness  of  savage  nature,  and  too  undistinguish- 
ably  intermingled  together,  to  have  anything  in  their 
knowledge,  labours,  or  enjoyments  that  was  not  common  to 
them  all. — Introduction  to  Heron's  History  of  Scotland. 
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The  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  the  only  nations  to 
whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ascribe  the  singular 
institution  of  Druidism.  Among  the  Britons  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  comprehended  the  Caledonians  and  Irish  ; 
who,  in  all  probability,  introduced  this  institution  into 
Britain  and  Gaul.  It  consisted  of  a  priesthood  of  three 
principal  members,  the  Druid,  Vates,  and  Bard.  The  bard, 
however  he  may  have  been  in  earlier  times  more  employed 
in  the  rites  of  religious  worship,  is  described  by  the  ancient 
historians  as  the  composer  of  the  heroic  poems,  celebrating 
the  warlike  exploits  of  their  nation,  and  singing  these  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  harp.  Thus  Diodorus  Siculus,  a 
WTiter  contemporary  with  Julius  Cgesar  and  Augustus, 
says,  "  the  Gauls  have  among  them  composers  of  melodies, 
whom  they  call  bards  ;  these  sing  to  instruments  not  unlike 
lyres,  songs  of  praise  or  invective  ;"  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  relates,  in  nearly  the 
same  terms,  that  "  the  bards  of  the  Celts  celebrated  the 
actions  of  illustrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they  sung 
to  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  lyre." 

The  bards,  according  to  Buchanan,  were  held  in  great 
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honour,  both  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  He  says 
■'  they  compose  poems  somewhat  elegant,  which  the  rhap- 
sodists  recite  either  to  the  better  sort,  or  to  the  vulgar,  who 
are  very  desirous  to  hear  them ;  and  sometimes  they  sing 
them  to  musical  instruments."  And  in  speaking  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  he  says, 
"  that  they  sing  poems  containing  the  eulogies  of  valiant 
men ;  and  their  bards  usually  treat  of  no  other  subject." 

Bards  were  capital  persons  at  every  festival,  and  at  every 
solemnity.  Their  songs,  which,  by  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  kings  and  heroes,  animated  every  hearer,  must 
have  been  the  entertainment  of  every  warlike  nation.  So 
strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations  to  their 
poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of  their 
government  and  manners,  even  long  after  the  order  of  the 
Druids  was  extinct,  and  the  national  religion  altered,  the 
bards  continued  to  flourish  ;  not  as  a  set  of  strolling  song- 
sters, like  the  Greek  rhapsodists  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an 
order  of  men  highly  respected  in  the  state,  and  supported  by 
a  public  establishment.  We  find  them,  according  to  Strabo 
and  Diodorus,  before  the  age  of  Augustus ;  and  we  find 
them  remaining  under  the  same  name,  and  exercising  the 
same  functions  as  of  old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  almost  down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  both  these  countries,  every  regulus  or  chief,*  had  his 


*  Every  great  Highland  family  had  their  bard,  whose  principal 
business  it  was  to  amuse  the  chieftain  and  his  friends,  by  reciting 
at  entertainments  the  great  stores  of  poetry  which  he  hoarded  upon 
his  memory,  besides  which  he  also  preserved  the  genealogy,  and  re- 
corded the  achievements  of  the  family,  which  were  thus  traditionally 
and  successively  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
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own  bard,  who  was  considered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  his 
court. 

Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were  held,  many  instances 
occur  in  Ossian's  poems.  They  were  the  ambassadors  be- 
tween contending  chiefs,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred. 
"  Cairbar  feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards,  though  his 
soul  was  dark.  'Loose  the  bards,'  said  his  brother  Cathmor, 
'  they  are  sons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  shall  be  heard  in 
other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed.'  "  They 
and  the  Druids  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military 
services,,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  danger ;  and  when 
they  attended  their  patrons  in  the  field,  to  record  and  cele- 
brate their  great  actions,  they  had  a  guard  assigned  them. 
At  all  public  assemblies,  they  Avere  seated  near  the  person 
of  the  king  or  chieftain,  and  sometimes  even  above  the 
greatest  of  the  nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the  court.  Nor 
was  their  profession  less  lucrative  than  it  was  honourable. 
Besides  the  valuable  presents  which  they  occasionally  re- 
ceived from  patrons,  they  had  estates  in  land  allotted  for 
their  support.  So  great  was  the  veneration  which  the 
princes  of  these  times  entertained  for  their  poets,  and  so 
highly  were  they  delighted  with  their  strains,  that  they 
sometimes  pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  song. 
SVe  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  a  profession  so  honourable 
and  advantageous  would  not  be  deserted.  It  was  indeed 
much  cultivated,  and  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the 
number  of  bards  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Ireland, 
are  hardly  credible.  We  often  read,  in  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
of  an  hundred  bards  belonging  to  one  prince,  singing  and 
playing  in  concert  for  his  entertainment.  Every  chief  bard, 
who  was  called  AUab  Bedan,  or  doctor  in  poetry,  was  allowed 
to  have  thirty  bards  of  inferior  note  constantly  about  his 
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person  ;  and  every  bard  of  the  second  rank  was  allowed  a 
retinue  of  jBfteen  poetical  disciples. 

Though  the  ancient  South  Britons  had  originally  the 
same  taste  and  genius  for  poetry  with  those  of  the  north, 
yet  very  few  of  their  poetical  compositions  have  been  pre- 
served. Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this.  After  the  pro- 
vincial Britons  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  government, 
yielded  up  their  arms,  and  lost  their  martial  spirit,  they 
could  take  little  pleasure  in  hearing  or  repeating  the  songs 
of  their  bards,  in  honour  of  the  glorious  achievements  of 
their  brave  ancestors.  The  Romans,  too,  if  they  did  not 
exercise  the  same  barbarous  policy,  which  was  long  after 
practised  by  Edward  I.,  of  putting  the  bards  to  death,  would 
at  least  discourage  them,  and  discountenance  the  repetition 
of  their  poems.  These  sons  of  the  song  being  thus  perse- 
cuted by  their  conquerors,  and  neglected  by  their  country- 
men, either  abandoned  the  country  or  their  profession  ;  and 
their  songs  being  no  longer  heard,  were  soon  forgotten.  It 
is  probabfe  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well  as  every  other 
nation  of  antiquity,  had  no  idea  of  poems  that  were  only 
made  to  be  repeated,  and  not  to  be  sung  to  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments.  In  the  first  stages  of  society,  in  all 
countries,  the  two  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  seem  to 
have  been  always  united  ;  every  poet  was  a  musician,  and 
sung  his  own  verses  to  the  sound  of  some  musical  instru- 
ment.* 

The  themes  which  the  Welsh  bards  wrote  on  were  very 

*  This  account  is  confirmed  by  many  passages  in  Ossian  ;— 
"Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  intervals  each  bard  sat  down  with  his 
harp.  They  raised  the  song  and  touched  the  string,  each  to  the 
chief  he  Icved." 
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multifarious  ;  we  have  various  poems  in  ancient  manuscript? 
by  different  bards,  on  the  following  subjects  :  war,  music, 
poetry,  history,  genealogy,  love,  beauty,  happiness ;  the 
praises  of  nature,  of  art,  and  harmony,  rural  sports,  games, 
etc. 

War  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  with  the 
bards.  Anciently  no  bard  described  a  battle  unless  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness  thereof;*  for  some  of  the  chief  bards 
were  marshals  of  battles,  they  sat  in  council  in  the  field, 
and  were  the  king's  or  general's  intelligencers,  how  the  ac- 
tion went  on. 

The  two  following  poems  are  attributed  to  Taliessin,  a 
celebrated  Welsh  bard,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  540,  a 
translation  of  one  of  which,  as  made  by  L.  Morris,  1 7G9,  in 
this  metrical  form,  is  here  presented  to  the  reader, — 

"  Saturday  morning  a  great  battle  ensued, 
Which  lasted  from  sunrising  [sun's  rising]  to  its  descent ; 
Fflanddwyn  hastened  in  four  legions  ^ 

Goddeu  and  Eeged's  forces  to  fight ; 
They  reached  from  Argoed  to  Arsyndd,  but  lived  only  one  day. 
Fflamddwyn  loudly  called  in  great  hurry, 
Will  they  (the  Britons)  give  pledges,  are  they  ready  ? 
He  was  answered  by  Owein,  brandishing  his  spear, 
They  will  give  no  pledges,  nor  are  they  ready. 
And  Cenau,  son  of  Coel,  would  be  an  afflicted  lion, 
Before  he  would  give  pledges  to  any  one. 

*  Upon  solemn  occasions  all  the  bards  in  the  army  would  join  in 
one  chorus,  either  when  they  celebrated  their  victories  or  lamented 
the  death  of  a  person,  worthy  and  renowned,  slain  in  war.  The 
words  were  the  composition  of  the  arch-druid,  retained  by  the  king 
himself,  who  attained  to  that  high  office  on  account  of  his  superior 
genius  for  poetry. 
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In  tlie  forenoon  Urien  the  Prince,  with  fresh  men, 

Called  aloud,  '  We  relations  will  unite  our  forces, 

And  will  erect  our  banner  on  the  hills, 

And  will  assist,  and  turn  our  faces  above  the  edges, 

And  will  i-aise  our  shafts  above  men's  heads, 

And  will  push  Fflamddwyn  in  his  army. 

And  kill  [fight]  with  him  and  his  auxiliaries  ;' 

And  because  of  the  battle  of  Argoed  Llwyfein 

There  happened  many  a  dead  carcase, 

And  the  ravens  were  coloured  with  the  war  of  men, 

And  the  common  people  ran  about  hastily  with  the  news. 

I  will  foretell  the  year  that  is  not  properous. 

And  till  I  grow  old,  and  necessarily  must  die, 

Let  me  never  smile  if  I  praise  not  Urien." 


"  With  all  our  partiality' for  the  Welsh,"  say  the  editors  of 
the  Anti-jacobin  Eevieiv,^  "  this  poem  has  so  little  of  the  soul 
of  poetry  in  it,  that  the  poetical  genius  of  "Wales,  if  we  may 
judge  from  this  specimen  of  his  pov^'ers,  can  never  stand  one 
moment  in  a  contest  of  honour  with  that  of  the  Highlands. 
The  latter  comes  armed  with  all  his  tempests  in  the  air, 
mustering  the  thunder  around  him,  and  brandishing  the 
lightning  as  he  drives  along ;  while  his  brother  of  Wales  ap 
pears  like  the  boy  in  one  of  his  similies,  wielding  a  staff, 
and  beating  off  the  beard  of  the  thistle.  We  are  grieved 
indeed  to  draw  such  a  comparison  between  the  bards,  yet 
are  forced  by  our  feelings  to  draw  it,  in  spite  of  our  inclina- 
tions. We  will  therefore  produce  the  other  poem  in  its 
translation,  with  hopes  that  this  may  exhibit  the  muse  of 
Wales  in  a  more  dignified  attitude  and  aspect,  though  she 
here  moves  not  in  metre." 

*  London,  1803,  p.  259. 
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"Extol,"  cries  the  same  bard,  "  the  men  of  Cattreath,  who  with 
the  dawn  went  with  their  victorious  leader  Urien,  a  renowned  elder, 
the  pillar  of  kings,  of  matchless  valour,  a  chief  of  great  power.  The 
men  of  Britain  came  in  a  body  to  Gwenystrad,  to  offer  battle ; 
neither  the  fields  nor  the  woods  afforded  protection  to  their  enemies 
when  they  came  in  their  fury  like  the  roaring  wave  rushing  in  its 
might  to  ^over  the  beach.  I  have  seen  brave  men  in  the  army,  and 
.  after  the  battle,  in  the  morning  the  mangled  flesh.  I  saw  the  place 
where  the  shout  was  given,  and  where  three  ranks  of  men  fell,  and 
the  crimson  gore  covered  the  ground ;  in  Gwenstrad  [Gwenystrad,] 
was  seen  a  fiart,  assailed  by  the  laborious  toil  of  warriors.  In  the 
pass  of  the  fort  have  I  seen  men  dyed  with  red,  who  have  hurted 

their  arms They  jointly  fell  to  the  ground,  when 

they  lost  the  day  ;  their  hands  were  on  the  crucifix,  and  horror  was 

in  the  pale  face  of  the  dead  warriors.     1  have  seen  men 

and  the  blood  entangled  on  their  clothes,  quick  and  furious  thrust 
in  battle.  Men  bore  patiently  the  warlike  toil,  and  where  there 
was  no  flying  when  they  grew  outrageous.  I  am  astonished  at  the 
courage  of  Reged's  chief!  I  have  seen  Urien' s  brow  covered  with 
rage,  Avhen  he  furiously  attacked  the  enemy  by  Lech  Wen  Galy- 
sten;  his  anger  was  satisfied  in  dealing  deadly  blows  amongst  his 
foes,  and  his  shield  in  time  of  need  was  heaved  up  to  defend  him. 
Euronwy,  mayest  thou  grow  desirous  of  conflict !  And  till  I  grow 
old,  and  must  necessarily  die,  may  I  have  no  constant  joy  if  I  praise 
not  Urien." 

This  certainl}-  is  in  a  iiigher  strain  than  the  other.  The 
boy  is  now  elevated  into  some  resemblance  of  a  hero ;  but 
then  it  is  the  resemblance  of  one  of  Ossian's  heroes,  we  fear, 
when  after  death  these  are  seen  grasping  swords  of  air, 
riding  upon  steeds  of  mist,  and  exhibiting  their  forms  half 
viewless  to  the  eje  of  their  friends. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
Welsh  bards,  are  extracted  from  records  of  a.  u.  940, — 
*'  the  laws  of  King  Hovvel  the  Good,"  and  will  convey  to  the 
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reader  a  perfect  idea  of  the  bardic  character,  as  well  as  of 
the  stately  grandeur  of  that  period  : — 

"  T:he2}e)icerddov  cadeir -fardel,  the  head  of  song  or  chaired  bard, 
was  one  who  had  achieved  his  pre-eminence  in  a  musical  and  poet- 
ical cuntest,  in  an  eisteddfod  or  session  of  the  bards,  which  was  held 
triennially  in  the  royal  palace,  or  in  the  hall  of  the  lord ;  this  solem- 
nity"—  of  awarding  pre-eminence — "was  decided  by  the  vener- 
able judge  of  the  palace ;  and,  as  a  reward,  he  received  from  the 
victorious  bard  a  bugle-horn,  a  gold-ring,  and  a  cushion  for  his 
chair  of  dignity,"  rather,  the  very  cushion  that  belonged  to  the 
chair  of  dignity  assigned  him  by  the  judge.  But  if  the  judge  pro- 
nounced an  unjust  sentence,  and  the  accusation  was  proved,  he 
was  then  for  ever  deprived  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
tongue,  or  to  pay  a  considerable  ransom  for  that  member.  This 
chaired  bard,  according  to  King  Howel's  laws,  was  the  bard  of  a 
district  or  country,  and  chief  president  of  music  and  poetry,  within 
that  precinct ;  and  in  him  was  vested  the  control  of  all  the  other 
bards  within  that  jurisdiction.  He  was  also  a  teacher,  and  at 
stated  periods  he  prepared  the  under  graduates  to  take  their  degrees, 
which  were  ratified  by  the  sessions  of  the  bards  every  third  year ; 
and  he  also  regulated  and  assigned  to  each  of  the  other  bards,  their 
clera  circuits  within  his  district.  This  ])encerdd  gwlad,  or  head 
bard  of  the  district,  had  his  lands  free  ;  his  perquisites  arose  from 
his  scholars ;  and  he  was  also  entitled  to  a  fee  from  every  bride, 
and  the  amobr  or  marriage  fine  of  the  daughters  of  all  the  inferior 
bards  within  his  district.  He  was  not  numbered  among  the  regular 
officers  of  the  palace  ;  but,  whenever  he  attended  the  king,  he  sat 
in  the  tenth  place  in  the  royal  hall,  next  to  the  judge  of  the  palace. 
His  privilege  of  protection  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  his  first  song 
in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last. 

"  'Every  pencerdd,  or  chief  bard,  that  the  lord  assigned  privileges 
to,  he  was  to  find  with  musical  instruments,  that  is  a  harp  to  one, 
a  crwth  to  another,  and  pipes  to  the  third ;  and,  when  the  bards 
died,  those  instruments  were  to  revert  to  the  lord. 

"  The  chancellor,  or  chief  magistrate,  on  entering  into  office,  re- 
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ceived  from  the  king  a  gold  ring,  a  harp,  and  chess  board,"*  which 
he  was  never  to  part  with.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
it  was  the  office  of  the  king's  domestic  chaplain,  to  say  grace  before 
and  after  meals,  to  chaunt  the  service,  and  occasionally  to  be  con- 
sulted on  matters  of  conscience.  He  was  also  secretary  to  the  king  ; 
and  during  the  king's  absence,  his  chaplain,  the  judge,  and  steward 
of  the  household,  supported  the  royal  dignity,  and  exercised  the 
authority  annexed  to  it.  In  early  periods,  the  duties  of  those 
officers  were  in  the  province  of  the  Bard,  Druid,  and  Ovydd." 

"  The  Bard  of  Teidii^  or  Bard  of  the  Palace,  was  in  rank  the 
eighth  officer  of  the  king's  household  ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  royal 
guests,  and  sat  at  his  table  nest  the  heir  apparent.  On  his  appoint- 
ment the  bard  received  a  harp  from  the  king,  and  a  golden  ring 
from  the  queen ;  the  king  found  him  his  woollen  apparel,  and  a  hoi-se  ; 
and  the  queen  found  him  his  linen  apparel.  His  lodging  was  in 
the  house  of  the  heir  apparent,  who  was  the  controller  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and,  on  the  three  great  festivals  in  the  year,  it  was  the  office 
of  that  prince  to  deliver  the  harp  into  the  hands  of  the  bard,  when 
he  was  going  to  perform  ;  and  for  which  service  he  was  entitled  to 
a  song,  or  a  tune  from  the  bard  whenever  he  chose.  When  the 
royal  family  desired  a  song  in  the  great  hall,  the  Bar  del-  Cadeiriawg, 
or  chaired  bard,  was  to  sing  first  a  hymn  in  praise  of  God,  and  an- 
other in  honour  of  the  king  and  of  the  most  worthy  of  his  ancestors, 
and  of  their  exploits.  When  these  were  over,  the  bard  of  the  palace 
was  to  sing  next  upon  some  other  subject,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hall ;  and,  if  the  queen  desired  to  have  music,  after  she  retired 
from  the  table  to  her  apartment,  he  was  then  to  perform  three 
tender  and  eloquent  songs,  or  pathetic  tunes,  different  from 
those  which  he  had  played  in  the  hall.  The  bard  accompa- 
nied the  army  when  they  march  :id  on  a  warlike  expedition  into  an 
enemy's  country ;  and  when  they  were  preparing  for  battle,  he  re- 


*  "  There  is  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  chess  board  in  the  king's 
museiUD,  or  palace  at  Dresden,  with  men  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
adorned  with  the  heads  or  portraits  of  the  elector  Augustus,  and 
other  princes  then  living." 
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cited  and  performed  to  them  the  animating  song,  called  Unbeniaeth 
Prydain,  or  the  Monarchy  of  Britaia, — which  probably  was  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  ancient  right,  in  praise  of  their  brave  ancestors, 
and  to  inspire  them  to  heroism, — and  for  which  service,  he  was  re- 
warded with  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  of  the  plunder.  If 
the  bard  desired  any  favour  of  the  king,  he  was  to  perform  to  him 
one  of  his  own  compositions  ;  if  of  a  nobleman,  he  was  to  perform 
to  him  three;  and  if  of  a  plebeian,  he  was  to  set  him  to  sleep.* 
"Whoever  slightly  injured  the  bard,  was  fined  six  cows  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pence  ;  and  whoever  slew  a  bard,  was  fined  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six  cows." 

All  this  is  certainly  a  very  curious  delineation  of  Welsh 
manners  existing  in  the  tenth  century.  It  peculiarly  shows 
us  the  fond  esteem  and  the  high  respect  with  which  tlie 
poet  and  the  musician  were  treated  in  the  palaces  of  Wales. 
It  therefore  reflects  not  a  little  lustre  upon  the  manners  of 
the  Britons  prior  to  the  Romans.  This  very  respect,  and 
this  very  fondness,  were  apparently  inherited  by  the  Welsh 
from  the  Britons.  The  British  regard  and  reverence  for  the 
bards,  so  particularly  noticed  by  the  Roman  writers  as  prior  to 
the  Roman  settlements  among  us,  carries  the  reverence  and 
the  regard  up  into  the  most  distant  periods  of  the  Britons. 
And  as  the  bard  of  the  palace  "  on  his  appointment  received 
a  harp  from  the  king,  and  a  golden  ring  from  the  queen  ;" 
as  he  was  lodged  "  in  the  house  of  the  heir  apparent,  who 
was  to  deliver  the  harp  into  the  hands  of  the  bard  when  he 
was  going  to  perform  ;"  as  for  this  "  service  he  was  entitled 
to  a  song — or  a  tune — from  the  bard,  whenever  he  chose  ;" 
as  there  was  also  another  bard  in  the  palace  denominated 
the  chaired  bard,  and  so  demoninated  as  having  "  obtained 
that  pre-eminence  by  his  superior  merit  in  the  science  of 
*  A  strange  injunction  surely  ! 
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music  and  poetry,  at  one  of  the  British  Olympics,"  who 
was  to  sing  first  in  the  great  hall  whenever  the  royal  family 
desired  him,  even  to  sing  ''  a  hymn  in  praise  of  God,  and 
another  in  honour  of  the  king,  and  of  the  most  worthy  of 
his  ancestors  and  their  exploits,"  but  who  was  to  be  suc- 
ceeded directly  by  the  bard  of  the  palace,  "  singing  next 
upon  some  other  subject  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall ;" 
as  this  bard  Avas  also  to  attend  the  queen  and  her  ladies, 
"  after  she  retired  from  the  table  to  her  apartment,"  and 
there  '•  perform  three  tender  and  eloquent  songs — different 
from  those  which  he  had  played  in  the  hall ;"  and  as  this 
bard  "  was  in  rank  the  eighth  officer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold,— one  of  the  royal  guests,  and  sat  at  his  table,"  the  very 
"  next  to  the  heir  apparent ;"  all  these  circumstances  unite 
to  shew  us,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  high  honours 
paid  to  poetry  and  music  among  the  original  Britons.  jVor 
is  this  all  that  they  show.  No  nation  was  ever  in  a  state  of 
absolute  l^arbarism,  that  could  thus  honour  either  music  or 
poetry.  No  nation  did  ever  exhibit  such  proofs  of  taste, 
without  feeling  some  rays  of  refinement.  Nay,  we  may 
even  venture  to  assert,  that  these  rays  could  not  be  slight, 
but  strong ;  could  not  be  momentary,  but  continual ;  and 
must  indeed  have  been  lively,  bright  or  burning,  when  such 
encouragement  was  given  or  such  patronage  bestowed,  as 
the  mosc  polished  or  most  literary  nations  of  the  world  do 
not  bestow  or  give  at  present,  in  the  very  frame  of  their 
government  and  in  the  very  essence  of  their  royalty.  The 
whole  forms  indeed  such  a  stupendous  spectacle  of  imtronage 
incorporated  into  polity,  that  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
questioning  its  reality,  if  it  did  not  come  forward  to  our  eye 
upon  the  indubitable  pages  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  in 
the  tenth  century,  we  should  be  inclined  to  question  it. 
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And,  as  we  cannot,  we  must  think  such  a  polity  as  this 
neveryet  to  have  been  sufficiently  contemplated  or  applauded, 
such  as  the  proudest  kingdoms  may  be  proud  to  imitate, 
and  such  as  must  have  produced  the  first  of  poets  and 
the  finest  of  musicians.  Yet  how  often  is  theory  disap- 
pointed, when  we  refer  to  practice  ?  We  have  no  poet  in 
Wales  that  comes  up  to  our  expectation  of  excellence  from 
such  an  economy  of  refinement.  But  then  the  Highlands 
have  actually  produced  such  a  poet  from  this  economy,  as 
proves  its  utility  and  its  wisdom  at  once ;  Ossian  appearing 
the  very  Homer  of  Britain,  by  showing  all  his  terrible  graces 
paHicularly,  reflected  and  even  redoubled  in  the  mirror  of  his 
own  poetry. 

As  to  music,  we  have  no  such  grandeur  of  evidenee  for 
the  success  of  the  institution.  Yet  we  have  evidence,  and 
some  of  considerable  moment.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
a  proof  of  attention  in  the  Scotch  Government,  a  good  deal 
similar  to  the  Welsh  economy  for  encouragement  of  music . 
''  For  instruction  of  zouth  in  the  aHeofmusicke  and  singing, 
quhilk  is  leke  to  fall  in  great  decay  without  timeous  remeid  be 
provided^"  says  even  an  act  of  parliament  in  1579,  "  our 
Soveraine  Lord,  with  advise  of  his  three  estaites  of  this 
present  parliament,  requests  the  provests,  baillies,  councell, 
and  communities  of  the  maist  special  burrowes  of  this 
realme,  and  the  patrons  and  provestesofthe  colledges  quair 
sang  schooles  arefotmded,  to  erect  and  set  up  ane  sung  school 
with  ane  maister  sufficient  and  abillfor  instruction  of  the  zouth 
in  the  saide  science  ofmusicke;  as  they  will  answer  to  his 
Hieness,  upon  the  perrel  of  their  fundationes,  and  in  per- 
forming this  his  Hieness  requeist  toill  do  unto  his  Majestic 
acceptabil  and  gude pleasure."  This  is  a  law  as  singular  in 
its  manner  as  it  is  curious  in  its  matter, — the  king  lowering 
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an  ordinance  into  a  request ;  coming  forward  himself  with  all 
his  vulgarl}'  alleged  despotism  about  him  to  request  as  a 
personal  favour  to  himself,  not  merely  the  erection  now, 
but  the  continuation  of  what  had  been  erected  immemorially 
before,  what  had  been  so  erected  in  the  very  foundation 
of  several  colleges,  jet  were  most  likely  to  fall  into  great 
decay  without  a  special  provision  to  the  contrary,  "  upon  the 
perrel  of  their  fundationes,"  to  "erect  and  set  up  ane  sang 
school,"  in  every  college,  "quhair  sang  schoolesare  founded." 
We  know  not  that  such  a  law  or  request  was  ever  made  in  any 
country  of  Europe.  We  are  well  assured,  that  none  such 
was  ever  made  in  England.  The  success  was  accordingly 
ansAverable  to  the  encouragement.  In  Lewis,  one  of  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  Martin  tells  us  concerning  a 
part  of  Scotland  most  remote,  and  therefore  imbibing  most 
of  the  British  love  of  music,  "  several  of  both  sexes  have  a 
gift  of  poesy,  and  are  able  to  form  a  satire  or  panegyric 
extempore,"  ^nst  as  the  songs  of  the  bards  before  appear  to 
have  equally  been.  So  far  our  evidence  ascends  beyond 
our  intention,  cx)mprising  the  music  as  well  as  the  poetry 
of  the  bards."^ 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  bards  may  be  found 
from  the  following  observations,  from  the  elegant  and  clas- 
ical  pen  of  a  distinguished  scholar.  "  Although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Scots  had  always  more  strength  and  in- 
dustry to  perform  great  deeds,  than  care  to  have  them  pub- 
lished to  the  world  ;  yet  in  ancient  times  they  had,  and 
held  in  great  esteem,  their  own  Homers  and  Maros,  whom 
they  named  bards.  These  recited  the  achievements  of  their 
brave  warriors^  in  heroic  measures,  adapted  to  the  musical 

*  Anti-jacobin  Review,  1803. 
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notes  of  the  harp ;  with  these  they  roused  the  minds  of 
those  present  to  the  glorj  of  virtue,  and  transmitted  patterns 
of  fortitude  to  posterity.  This  order  of  men*  still  exists 
among  the  Welsh  and  Scots  Highlanders,  and  they  still 

*  As  the  persons  of  tlie  bards  were  sacred,  the  order,  iu  succeed- 
ing times  became  numerous  and  insolent ;  and  it  was  this  insolent 
behariour  that  induced  the  chiefs  to  retrench  their  number,  and  to 
take  away  those  privileges  which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  bards  from  the  houses  of  the  chiefs,  they 
being  an  indolent  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  subsistence  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  vulgar,  Mhom  they  diverted  with  repeating  the  com- 
positions of  their  predecessors,  and  running  up  the  genealogies  of 
their  entertainers,  to  the  family  of  their  chiefs.  As  this  subject 
was  soon  exhausted,  they  had  recourse  to  invention,  and  formed 
stories  having  no  foundation  in  fact.  By  frequent  repeating,  the 
fable  grew  upon  their  hands,  but  the  story  became  at  last  so  devoid 
of  all  probability,  that  even  the  vulgar  themselves  did  not  believe 
it.  They,  however,  liked  the  tales  so  well,  that  the  bards  found 
their  advantage  in  turning  professed  tale  makers,  and  then 
launched  out  into  the  wildest  regions  of  romance.  There  are  more 
stories  of  fairies,  ghosts,  giants,  and  enchanted  castles  in  the  High- 
lands, than  in  any  country  in  Europe  ;  and  these  tales  have  many 
things  both  absurd  and  ridiculous,  but  still  they  command  attention 
more  than  any  other  fictions  I  ever  met  with.  The  length  of  these 
pieces  is  surprising,  some  of  them  requiring  many  days  to  repeat 
them,  and  few  circumstances  are  ever  omitted  by  those  who  have 
received  them  onlj'  from  oral  tradition  ;  and  what  is  more  amazing, 
the  very  language  of  the  bards  is  still  preserved.  It  is  curioua  to 
see  that  the  descriptions  of  magnificence  introduced  into  these  tales 
are  even  superior  to  all  the  pompous  oriental  fictions  of  the  kind. — 
Macpherson. 

The  bardic  order  was  preserved  longer  in  Scotland  than  iu  any 
other  country,  for  it  was  not  till  the  year  1726,  when  Neil 
Macvuirich,  the  last  of  the  bards  died,  that  the  race  became  extinct. 
He  and  his  ancestors  had  for  several  generations  exercised   the 
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retain  the  name  of  bards  in  their  native  language.  So 
formidable  were  they  considered  in  rousing  the  passions 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  foreign  yoke,  by  their  strains,  that 
Eiward  I.  adopted  the  cruel  policy  of  extirpating  the  order 
of  the  Welsh  bards,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Ihey  continued,  however,  to  exist  in  England,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "till  which  period"  as  Dr.  Graham 

offce  of  bard  in  the  family  of  Clanranald.  At  Vhat  particular 
peiiod  of  time  the  Caledonian  bards  began  to  reduce  their  composi- 
tions to  writing,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  seems  evident 
that  no  such  practice  existed  in  the  Ossianic  age,  nor  indeed  for 
sereral  centuries  afterwards ;  and  to  oral  tradition,  as  conveyed 
thnugh  the  race  of  bards,  are  we  indebted  for  the  precious  remains 
of  Gaelic  song  which  have  reached  us.  But  although  the  bards 
wen  the  depositories  of  the  muses,  there  were  also  many  who  de- 
lighted to  store  their  memoi-ies  with  the  poetical  effusions  of  the 
bares,  and  to  recite  them  to  their  friends.  The  late  Captain  Mac- 
donald  of  Brackish,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  declared  at  the 
age  seventy-eight,  that  he  could  repeat,  when  a  boy  about  fifteen 
years  of  age, — about  the  year  174-0, — from  one  to  two  hundred 
Gaelic  poems,  diifering  in  length,  and  in  number  of  verses ;  and 
that  he  learned  them  from  an  old  man,  about  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  sung  them  for  years  to  his  father,  when  he  went  to  bed  at 
night,  and  in  the  spring  and  winter,  before  he  rose  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  M'Callum  says  that  in  his  time, — 1815, — bards  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  Highlands,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
readers,  he  has  inserted  a  few  of  their  names.  Several  of  those 
were  "  capable  of  composing  poetry  in  Gaelic,  Latin,  and  Enghsh, 
that  would  not  disgrace  the  genius  of  a  Milton  or  a  Shakespear,"  and 
several  more,  he  observes,  "  might  be  adduced  in  the  Highlands  and 
Isles,  who,  if  they  met  with  encouragement,  would  not  be  inferior 
to  any  foreign  poets." 
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observes,  "  there  was  a  regular  competition  of  harpers  main- 
tained ;  and  there  is  at  this  day.  as  Mr.  Pennant  informs 
us,  in  his  tour  through  Wales,  a  silver  harp  awarded  during 
that  period,  in  the  possession  of  the  Mostyn  family." 

Although  the  bards  were  suppressed  at  different  periods 
in  Wales,  yet,  for  honour's  sake, — to  record  and  to  blazon 
English  achievements,  and  to  marshal  and  conduct  their 
pageantries, — it  was  found  indispensably  necessary  to  revive 
a  class  of  them  in  England,  about  the  year  1340,  which  vas 
the  aricydd-veirdd,  or  herald  bards  ;  who  still  continue  in 
a  great  degree  their  primitive  occupation,  and  also  retain 
their  dignities  and  titles.  Their  business  is  to  register 
genealogies,  adjust  ensigns  armorial,  regulate  funerals,  coro- 
nations, and  other  solemnities  ;  and  anciently  to  carry 
messages  between  princes,  and  to  proclaim  war  and  peace. 
This  class  of  men  was  principally  esteemed,  among  the 
three  orders  of  Welsh  poets ;  and  the  chief  of  them  was 
called  "king  of  the  bards,"  which  title  was  revived  in  Eng- 
land by  the  brave  Henry  Y.  of  Monmouth,  and  is  ttiJl  re- 
tained by  the  principal  English  heralds,  that  is.  Garter, 
principle  king  at  arms  ;  Clarenceux,  king  at  arms ;  and 
North-roy,  king  at  arms.  Besides  these,  there  are  six;  pro- 
vincial or  county  heralds,  viz.  the  Chester  herald,  York, 
Lancaster,  AVindsor,  Richmond,  and  Somerset ;  and  four 
marshals  or  pursuivants  at  arms,  i.  e.  the  blue  mantle, 
rouge-cross,  rouge -dragon,  and  portcullis.  Eoger  de  Mont- 
gomery, Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  the  first  who  had  the  title 
of  marshal  in  England  ;  after  that,  Gilbert  do  Clare,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  of  Stryghall,  was  made  hereditary  marshal  in 
England  ;     and   whose  family   held   that   office,    until   it 
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descended  to  the  predecessors  of  the  present  Duke  of  Xorfolk, 
who  now  is  earl  marshal  of  England. '•" 

There  are  two  other  occupations  resembling  the  bardic 
professions,  which  are  still  continued  in  the  British  court ; 
and  these  are,  the  poet  laureate,  and  the  master  of  the  king's 
band  of  musicians,  who  compose  the  music  of  the  Birth-day 
Odes,  and  the  New  Year's  Ode.f 

The  two  following  highly  popular  odes  for  the  year  1787, 
were  composed  by  Thomas  Warton,  Esq.,  bard  and  poet 
laureate,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  English 
Poetry,  t 

*  In  Scotland  the  office  of  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms  is  held  by 
the  Earl  of  KinnouU.  The  Heralds  are  the  following,  Albany, 
Eothesay,  ^[archmont,  Isla}',  Snowdon  and  Ross,  also  six  pursui- 
vants, namely  Unicorn,  Bute,  Kin  tyre,  Ormond,  Dingwall,  and 
Carrick. 

t  In  the  reign  of  King  Eichard  II.,  the  chief  musician  had  then 
the  title  of  "  king  of  the  minstrels,"  similar  to  that  of  "  king  of  the 
bards,"  their  predecessors. 

"When  the  king  rode  out  of  his  castle,  his  royal  retinue  con- 
sisted of  thirty-six  horsemen  ;  who  were  his  nobles,  his  family, 
military  officers,  and  five  bards,  besides  servants.  In  the  ancient 
and  rude  magnificence  of  the  British  court,  there  was  one  officer 
whose  original  occupation  is  now  entirely  disused;  and  that  was 
the  footman,  whose  office  was  to  support  the  king's  feet  at  ban- 
quets ;  he  was  the  footstool  of  his  throne,  and  the  guard  of  his 
person,  hence  is  derived  the  origin  of  footman." — Jones  Bardic 
Muveion. 

j  This  work  forms  the  basis  of  "Warton's  reputation.  His 
antiquarian  lore,  his  love  of  antique  manners,  and  his  chivalrous 
feelings,  found  appropriate  exercise  in  tracing  the  stream  of  our 
poetry  from  its  first  fountain  spring,  down  to  the  luxuriant  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  which  he  justly  styled  "■  the  most  poetical  age  of  our 
annals," — Chambers. 
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In  rough  magnificence  array' d, 

Wlieu  ancient  chivalry  display' d 

The  pomp  of  her  heroic  games  ; 

And  crested  chiefs,  and  tissued  dames, 

Assembled,  at  the  clarion's  call. 

In  some  proud  castle's  high-arch' d  hall, 
To  grace  romantic  glory's  genial  rites  : 

Associate  of  the  gorgeous  festival. 

The  minstrel  struck  his  kindred  string, 

And  told  of  many  a  steel-clad  king. 
Who  to  the  tourcey  train' d  his  hardy  knights ; 

Or  bore  the  radiant  red-cross  shield 

'Mid  the  bold  peers  of  Salem's  field  ; 

"Who  travers'd  pagan  climes,  to  quell 

The  wizard  foe's  terrific  spell ; 

In  rude  affrays  untaught  to  fear 

The  Saracen's  gigantic  spear  ; 

The  listening  champions  felt  the  fabling  rhyme, 

"With  fau-y  trappings  fraught,  and  shook  their  plumes 
sublime. 

II. 

Such  were  the  themes  of  regal  praise 

Dear  to  the  bard  of  elder  days  ; 

The  songs  to  savage  virtue  dear. 

That  won  of  yore  the  public  ear  ! 

Ere  polity,  sedate  and  sage, 

Had  quench' d  the  fires  of  feudal  rage, 
Had  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  eternal  strife, 

And  charm' d  to  rest  an  unrelenting  age. 

No  more,  in  formidable  state, 

The  castle  shuts  its  ponderous  gate  ; 
New  colours  suit  the  scenes  of  soften' d  life  ; 
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No  more,  bestriding  barbed  steeds, 

Advent' rous  valour  idly  bleeds  : 

And  now  the  bard,  in  alter' d  tones, 

A  theme  of  worthier  triumph  owns  : 

By  social  imagery  beguil'd, 

He  moulds  his  harp  to  manners  mild  ; 

Nor  longer  weaves  the  wreath  of  war  alone. 

Nor  hails  the  hostile  forms  that  grac'd  the  Gothic  throne. 


III. 

And  now  he  tunes  his  plausive  lay 

To  kings,  who  plant  the  civic  bay  ; 

Who  choose  the  patriot  sovereign's  part. 

Diffusing  commerce,  peace,  and  art  ; 

Who  spread  the  virtuous  pattern  wide. 

And  triumph  in  a  nation's  pride  ; 
Who  seek  coy  science  ia  her  cloister' d  nook. 

Where  Thames,  yet  rural,  rolls  an  artless  tide ; 

Who  love  to  view  the  vale  divine. 

Where  revel  nature  and  the  nine. 
And  clust'ring  towers  the  tufted  grove  o'erlook  ; 
To  kings,  who  rule  a  filial  land. 

Who  claim  a  people's  vows  and  pray'rs. 
Should  treason  arm  the  weakest  hand  : 

To  these  his  heart-felt  praise  he  bears. 

And  with  new  rapture  hastes  to  greet 

This  festal  morn,  that  longs  to  meet. 

With  luckiest  auspices,  the  laughing  spring. 

And  opes  her  glad  career,  with  blessings  on  her  wing  ! 
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ODE    ON    HIS    MAJESTY'S   BIETH-DAY,    1787 
I. 

The  noblest  bards  of  Albion's  quire 

Have  struck  of  old  this  festal  lyre  : 

Ere  science,  struggling  oft  in  vain, 

Had  dar'd  to  break  her  Gothic  chain," 

Victorious  Edward  gave  the  vernal  bough 

Of  Britain's  bay  to  bloom  on  Chaucer's  brow  ? 

Fir'd  with  the  gift,  he  chang'd  to  sounds  sublime 

His  Norman  minstrelsy's  discordant  chime; 

In  tones  majestic,  hence  he  told 

The  banquet  of  Cambuscan  bold  : 

And  oft  he  sung, — howe'er  the  rhyme 

Has  moulder'd  to  the  touch  of  time, — 

His  martial  master's  knightly  board, 

And  Arthur's  ancient  rites  restor'd  ; 

The  prince  in  sable  steel  that  sternly  frown' d. 

And  Galia's  captive  king,  and  Cressy's  wreath  renown' d. 

n. 

"Won  from  the  shepherd' s  simple  meed, 

The  whispers  wild  of  Mull  a' s  reed. 

Sage  Spenser  wak'd  his  lofty  lay 

To  grace  Eliza's  golden  sway  ; 

O'er  the  proud  theme  new  lustre  to  diffuse, 

He  chose  the  gorgeous  allegoric  muse  ; 

And  call'd  to  life  old  Uther's  elfin  tale. 

And  rov'd  through  many  a  necromantic  vale, 

Portraying  chiefs  that  knew  to  tame 

The  goblin's  ire,  the  dragon's  iiame; 

To  pierce  the  dark  enchanted  hall 

"Where  virtue  sat  in  lonely  thrall. 

From  fabling  fancy's  inmost  store 

A  rich  romantic  robe  he  bore  ; 

A  veil  with  visionary  trappings  hung, 

And  o'er  his  virgin-queen  the  fairy  texture  flung. 
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III. 

At  length  the  matchless  Drydeu  came, 

To  light  the  muse's  clearer  flame  ; 

To  lofty  numbers  grace  to  lend, 

And  strength  with  melody  to  blend  ; 

To  triumph  in  the  bold  career  of  song, 

And  roll  th'  unwearied  energy  along. 

Does  the  mean  incense  of  promiscuous  praise, 

Does  servile  fear  disgrace  his  regal  bays  ? 

I  spurn  his  panegyric  strings,  >, 

His  partial  homage,  tun'd  to  kings  I 

Be  mine,  to  catch  his  manlier  chord 

That  paints  th'  impassion' d  Persian  lord, 

By  glory  fired,  to  pity  sued, 

Boused  to  revenge,  by  love  subdued  ; 

And  still,  with  transport  new,  the  strains  to  trace 

That  chant  the  Theban  pair,  and  Tancred's  deadly  vase. 

IV. 

Had  these  blest  bards  been  called  to  pay 

The  vows  of  this  auspicious  day, 

Each  had  confess' d  a  fairer  throne, 

A  mightier  sovereign,  than  his  own ; 

Chaucer  had  bade  his  hero  monarch  yield 

The  fame  of  Agiucourt's  triumphal  field. 

To  peaceful  prowess,  and  the  conquests  calm. 

That  braid  the  sceptre  with  the  patriot's  palm  ; 

His  chaplets  of  fantastic  bloom. 

His  colourings  warm  from  fiction's  loom, 

Spenser  had  cast  in  scorn  away, 

And  deck'd  with  truth  alone  the  lay  ; 

All  real  here,  the  bard  had  seen 

The  glories  of  his  pictur'd  queen  ! 

The  tuneful  Dry  den  had  not  flatter' d  here. 

His  hTe  had  blameless  been,  his  tribute  all  sincere  ! 
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Warton  died  in  1790.  The  following  ode  on  his  death, 
the  composition  of  an  anonymous  Oxford  poet,  alludes  to 
Warton's  well  known  taste  for  antiquities,  architecture, 
and  superstition. 

Full  noble  was  his  soul,  and  form'd  to  tread 

The  wastes  of  time,  and  relics  of  the  dead  : 

Back  through  the  paths  of  age  he  roam'd,  to  brmg 

The  untainted  streamlet  from  the  Muses'  spring ; 

And  of  the  flowers,  that  on  its  infant  side 

Hung  their  meek  heads  and  drank  its  crystal  tide, 

He  wreath' d  a  garland,  rich  with  brightest  hues. 

Fresh  with  spring  gales,  and  wet  with  morning  dews. 

Even  on  bleak  Caledonia's  barren  strand 

He  found  a  bard,  that  o'er  a  savage  land 

Hung  sweetest  notes  of  simple  minstrelsy  ; 

Like  violets  that  perfume  a  polar  sky  ! 

Oft  was  he  wont  at  parting  day  to  tread 
The  lonely  vale  with  ruin'  d  temples  spread  ; 
Or  from  the  base  of  some  quick-rising  mound 
Look'd  up,  to  where  the  Baron's  castle  frown' d 
High  on  the  daring  steep.     He  joy'd  to  roam 
"Where  through  the  solemn  ailes  and  vaulted  dome 
The  full-voiced  quires  and  swelling  organs  roll 
In  pealing  anthems  o'er  the  lifted  soul 
At  midnight  ;  or  at  evening's  softer  hour, 
Stray' d  where  the  moon  sheds  o'er  the  Gothic  tower 
A  tint  of  mellower  grey,  and  calmly  throws 
O'er  the  fallen  pile  a  sadly  sweet  repose. 

But  most  for  thee,  fair  Learning's  noblest  seat, 
His  glowing  heart  with  filial  transport  beat : 
Thy  cloisters  pale  at  midnight's  solemn  hours 
Awing  the  soul,  thy  high  o'er-arching  bowers, 
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Thy  fretted  pinnacles,  thy  glittering  spirea, 
The  swelling  anthems  of  thy  solemn  quires, 
Thy  windows  blazing  with  effulgent  dyes, 
Thy  ample  domes,  that  swell  iuto  the  skies. 
Thy  Gothic  towers,  with  ancient  honours  grey, 
Thy  temples  gloomy  with  excluded  day, 
The  awful  genius  of  thy  place,  that  pours 
A  solemn  grandeur  o'er  thy  seats  and  bowers, 
All  in  one  full  o'erpowering  group  combin'd, 
And  rush'd  congenial  on  his  glowing  mind. 
"Whene'er  to  distant  scenes  his  steps  he  bent, 
Oft  on  the  way  back  to  thy  towers  lie  sent 
A  niournful  look,  and  saw,  with  aching  eyes, 
Thy  less'uing  turrets  melt  into  the  skies  : 
Eeturning,  on  the  neighbouring  hill  he  stood. 
And,  near  the  margin  of  the  silver  flood, 
"With  tears  of  transport  view'd  thy  Gothic  towers 
Top  with  their  giisterhig  spires  the  darkeu'd  bowers. 
"When  Granta,  envious  of  a  sister's  name. 
Shed  her  fell  venom  o'er  thy  fair-earn'd  fame. 
His  generous  breast  with  instant  vengeance  flamed, 
With  filial  zeal  the  lay  vindictive  framed, 
Bade  thy  firm  domes,  unraov'd  by  rival  powers, 
Eear  in  the  fields  of  air  their  hundred  towers, 
And  injur' d  Isis  'midst  thy  laurel  wood, 
Eoll  in  triumphant  waves  her  heaven-born  flood. 

Blest  shade,  farewell ! 
Long  on  thy  name  shall  aching  memory  dwell : 
Long  shall  the  glory  of  thy  wide  spread  fame 
Kindle  in  generous  souls  a  kindred  flame  ; 
And  many  a  youth,  that  round  thy  mournful  bier 
Heaves  the  deep  sigh,  and  drops  the  silent  tear, 
Shall  place  thy  virtues  constant  in  their  view, 
"With  rival  steps  thy  glorious  tract  pursue, 
Glow  with  congenial  fire,  and  boldly  shoot, 
Like  vigorous  scions  from  the  parent  root. 
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Among  the  monuments  remaining  of  the  ancient  state 
of  nations,  few  are  more  valuable  than  their  poems  or 
songs.  History,  when  it  treats  of  remote  or  dark  ages,  is 
seldom  instructive.  The  beginnings  of  society,  in  every 
country,  are  involved  in  fabulous  confusion :  and  though 
they  were  not,  they  would  furnish  few  events  worth  re- 
cording. But  in  every  period  of  society,  human  manners 
are  a  curious  spectacle  ;  and  the  most  natural  pictures  of 
ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of  na- 
tions. Poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagination,  is  fre- 
quently most  glowing  and  animated  in  the  first  ages  of 
society.  As  the  ideas  of  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a 
peculiar  pleasure,  on  account  of  their  liveliness  and  vivacity, 
so  the  most  ancient  poems  have  often  proved  the  greatest 
favourites  of  nations.  Before  writing  Avas  invented,  no 
other  compositions,  except  songs  or  poems,  could  take  such 
hold  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  as  to  be  preserved  by 
oral  tradition,  and  handed  dcwn  from  one  race  to  another. 
Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  poems  among  the  antiquities 
of  all  nations  ;  but  some  diversity  will  no  doubt  be  occasioned 
by  climate  and  genius.* 

*  Dr.  Blair's  Dissertation  on  Ossian. 
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No.  1,  Dargo,  a  Celtic  Poem. — The  following  poem  cele- 
bnites  the  exploits  of  Dargo,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Scandinavia. 
He  undertakes  an  expedition  to  the  Fingalian  territory, 
and  gains  the  advantage  in  every  combat,  till  Gaul,  the  son 
of  Morni,  encounters  and  kills  him. 

I  RELATE  the  exploits  of  the  mighty  chief  that  came  from  the  east 
with  the  hope  of  victory — a  vaHant  hero,  full  of  wrath,  the  in- 
trepid Dargo,  Drudiu's  son.  Towards  the  mansion  of  Fingal's 
illustrious  race,  advanced  Dargo,  the  son  of  Drudin,  from  eastern 
shores,  the  land  of  the  brave,  to  destroy  the  Fions  of  Albion.  The 
accomplished  champion  pledged  his  word,  soon  as  he  launched  on 
the  brine,  that  he  should  achieve  the  defeat  of  each  warrior  in 
Fingal's  train,  however  brave. 

When  the  valorous  chief  arrived  from  the  east,  he  eagerly  sought 
the  combat.  The  bright-toothed,  brown-haired  Dargo,  went  to 
Ben-chruachan  of  the  crowded  hosts.  Two  heroes  that  brooked  no 
shame,  were  watching  the  white  foamed  ocean,  the  gallant  Ryno, 
Fingal's  son,  and  strong  Caol,  the  offspring  of  Grudo.  While  these 
watched  the  main,  they  sunk  into  a  deep  repose,  until  the  skiff  of 
th.3  great  warrior  came  near  them,  bounding  on  the  strand.  Forth 
from  his  hollow  bark  sprung  the  beauteous  hero ;  he  hauled  her 
over  the  ridges  of  the  bright  pebbled  shore.  His  yellow  hair 
glittered  as  gold  over  the  smooth  brow  and  ruddy  cheek  ;  his  blue 
eyes  looked  as  the  mountain  berry,  in  the  comely  face  of  the  chief. 
The  offspring  of  the  king  of  princes  grasped  two  spears  for  combat. 
A  gold-gleaming  buckler  hung  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  monarch's 
illustrious  son.  Fearless  of  combat,  he  bore  a  sword  of  destructive 
force.  A  helmet,  polished  and  studded  with  gems,  shone  on  the 
temples  of  the  thundering  warrior.  The  champions  of  the  eastern 
land  did  homage  to  Dargo,  the  son  of  Drudin,  for  majestic  and 
graceful  beauty,  for  equal  combat,  and  for  gallant  soul. 

The  son  of  Momi,  tremendous  in  might,  and  full  of  wrath, 
advanced,  armed  for  combat.  The  earth  shook  beneath  him,  as  he 
trod  to  meet  Dargo,  the  son  of  Drudin.  Then  awoke  the  rage  of 
the  two  mighty  warriors ;  many  were  the  strokes  dealt  on  helm  and 
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head,  by  Ulan  and  by  Drudin's  son.  Fiercely  they  urged  the 
strife ;  the  echo  of  the  rocks  replied  ;  birds  flew  towards  the 
firmament,  scared  by  the  thunder  of  their  shields.  The  Finiau 
hosts  were  mute,  listening  to  the  strokes  of  the  fearful  conflict. 
Seven  nights  and  seven  days  our  heroes  and  fair  ones  were  sad  ; 
until  the  noble  Dargo,  son  of  Drudin,  fell  by  the  mighty  Gaul. 

No.  2,  Athelstane^s  So7ig  of  Victory,  a  Saxon  Poem. — In 
the  year  937,  Athelstane  was  assailed  by  a  powerful  con- 
federacy. Olave,  a  Danish  prince,  who  had  settled  in 
Northumbria,  sailed  up  the  Huniber,  with  620  ships.  His 
friend  and  ally,  Constantine,  king  of  the  Scots,  the  people 
of  Strathclyde  and  Cambria,  and  the  Northern  Welsh,  were 
all  up  in  arms,  and  ready  to  join  him.  Yet  this  formidable 
coalition  was  utterly  destroyed  on  the  field  of  Brunanburgh, 
where  Athelstane  gained  one  of  the  most  splendid  victories, 
and  where  five  Danish  kings,  and  seven  earls,  fell. 

Athelstane  king,  of  earls  the  lord, 
Eewarder  of  heroes,  and  his  brother  eke, 
Emund  Atheling,  elder  of  ancient  race, 
Slew  in  the  fight,  with  the  edge  of  their  swords 
The  foe  at  Brumbury  ! 
The  sons  of  Edward  their  board  walls  clove, 
And  hewed  their  banners  with  the  wreck  of  their  hammers  ; 
Pursuing  fast  the  Scottish  clans. 
The  men  of  the  fleet  in  numbers  fell ; 
'Midst  the  din  of  the  field  the  warriors  sweat, 
And  there  lay  many  northern  heroes. 
Under  a  shower  of  arrows  shot  over  shields, 
And  Scotland's  boast,  a  Scythian  race, 
The  mighty  seed  of  Mars  ! 
With  chosen  troops  the  west  Saxons  fierce, 
Pressed  on  the  loathed  bands,  hewed  down  the  fugitives, 
And  scattered  the  rear  with  strong  mill  sharpened  blades. 
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The  Mercians,  too,  the  hard  hand  play, 
Spared  not  any  of  those  that  with  Anlat, 
Over  the  briny  deep,  in  the  ship's  bosom, 
Sought  this  land  for  the  hardy  fight. 
Five  kings  lay  on  the  field  of  battle, 
In  bloom  of  youth,  piei-ced  with  swords, 
So  even  eke,  of  the  earls  of  Anlat ; 
And  of  the  ship's  crew,  unnumber'd  crowds  ; 
Then,  was  dispersed  the  little  bands  of  hardy  Scots, 
The  dread  of  northern  hordes. 
Urged  to  the  noisy  deep  by  unrelenting  fate  I 
No.  Z.—The  Battle  of  Argoed.*—ThQ  battle  of  Argoed 
Llwyfain  was  fought  about  the  year  548,  by  Godden,  a 
king  of  North  Britain,  and  Urien  Reged,  king  of  Cambria, 
against  Flamddwyn,  a  Saxon  General,   supposed  to  be  Ida, 
king  of  Northumberland.     It  was  the  last  of  the  ten  great 
battles  of  Urien  Reged,  celebrated  by  the  Welsh  bard  Ta- 
liesin  in  many  of  his  poems. 

Morning  rose  ;  the  issuing  sun 
Saw  the  dreadful  fight  begun  ; 
And  that  sun's  descending  ray 
Clos'd  the  battle,  clos'd  the  day. 

Flamddwyn  pour'd  his  rapid  bands, 
Legions  four,  o'er  Reged' s  lands. 
The  numerous  host,  from  side  to  side. 
Spread  destruction  wild  and  wide, 
From  Argoed' s  summits,  forest  crown' d, 
To  steep  Arfj-nydd's  utmost  bound. 
Short  their  triumph,  short  their  sway, 
Born  and  ended  with  the  day  ! 

Flush' d  with  conquest,  Flamddwyn  said. 
Boastful  at  his  army's  head, 

*  See  "  The  Bards,"  page  Ivii. 
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"  Strive  not  to  oppose  tlie  stream, 
Redeem  your  lands,  your  lives  redeem ; 
Give  me  pledges,"  Flamddwj'n  cried. 
"  Never,"  XJrien's  son  replied, 
Owen  of  the  mighty  stroke ; 
Kindling  as  the  hero  spoke, 
Cenau,  Coel's  blooming  heir, 
Caught  the  flame,  and  grasp' d  the  spear. 
"  Shall  CoeFs  issue  pledges  give 
To  the  insulting  foe,  and  live  ? 
Never  such  be  Briton's  shame, 
Never !  till  this  mangled  frame, 
Like  some  vanquish' d  lion,  lie 
Drench' d  in  blood,  and  bleeding  die/* 

Day  advanc'd  :  and  ere  the  sun 
Reach' d  the  radiant  point  of  noon, 
Urien  came  with  fresh  supplies. 
"  Rise,  ye  sons  of  Cambria,  rise, 
Spread  your  banners  to  the  foe. 
Lift  your  lances  high  in  air, 
Friends  and  brothers  of  the  war; 
Rush  like  torrents  down  the  steep. 
Thro'  the  vales  in  myriads  sweep  ; 
Flamddwyn  never  can  sustain 
The  force  of  our  united  train." 

Havoc,  havoc  rag'd  around, 
Many  a  carcase  strew' d  the  ground  ;. 
Ravens  drank  the  purple  flood. 
Raven  plumes  were  dyed  in  blood  ; 
Frighted  crowds  from  place  to  place. 
Eager,  hurrying,  breathless,  pale. 
Spread  the  news  of  their  disgrace, 
Trembling  as  they  told  the  tale. 
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These  are  Taliesin's  rhymes, 

These  shall  live  to  distant  times, 

And  the  hard's  prophetic  rage 

Animate  a  future  age. 

Child  of  sorrow,  child  of  pain, 

Never  may  I  smile  again, 

If,  till  all-subduing  death 

Close  these  eyes,  and  stop  this  breath, 

Ever  I  forget  to  raise 

My  grateful  songs  to  Urien's  praise  ! 

Ko.  4,  Hervarar  Saga,  A  Gothic  Ode. — There  is  a  wild- 
ness  and  gloomy  grandeur  in  the  religious  faith  of  ancient 
Scandinavia,  which,  mixed  up  as  it  is  with  a  firm  belief 
in,  and  bold  display  of,  the  rites  of  magic  and  enchantment, 
appals  and  harrows  up  the  soul  in  a  degree  greatly  beyond 
what  classical  superstition  can  efiect.  When  we  consider 
that  chivalry  sprang  up,  and  was  nursed,  in  the  bosom  of 
this  tremendous  creed  ;  that  it  gradually  blended,  or  con- 
trasted with  its  terrific  features,  what  was  tender,  courteous, 
and  gallant ;  and  ac  length  united  to  all  these  the 
fantastic  wonders  of  the  east,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
from  such  a  combination  should  have  arisen  a  system  of 
fabling  better  calculated  perhaps  than  any  other  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

Angaxtyr,  wake  at  Hervor's  word, 
Thy  child  and  Suafu's  ;  honour' d  shade  ! 

Give  from  the  tomb  the  temper' d  sword, 
By  elves  for  Suafurlami  made.* 

*  Suafurlami,  a  Scandinavian  monarch,  returning  from  hunting, 
bewildered  himself  among  the  mountains.  About  sunset,  he  beheld 
a  large  rock,  and  two  dwarfs  sitting  before  the  mouth  of  a  cavern. 
The  king  drew  his  sword,  and  intercepted  their  i-etreat,  by  springing 
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Hervardur,  Hiovardur,  hail ! 

Come  Hrani,  and  Angantyr  dire ! 
"With,  helmet,  and  with  coat  of  mail, 

Sword^  shield,  and  spear, — all  war's  attire. 

Beneath  the  roots  of  shady  trees, 
1  wake  you  all  within  the  tomb  ! 

Are  Andgrim's  sons,  whom  fight  could  please, 
Mere  dust  and  ashes  now  become  ? 

Can  none  of  Eyvor's  martial  heirs 
Pay  kind  attention  to  my  cries  ? 

Can  sepulchres  admit  no  prayers  ? 
Hervardur,  Hiovardur,  rise  I 

Or  ever,  in  this  dreary  shade, 

With  pismires  putrifying  lie  ; 
Or  quick  the  sword  by  goblins  made, 

And  belt  magnificent,  supply. 


betwixt  them  and  their  recess,  and  imposed  upon  them  the  following 
condition  of  safety ;  that  they  should  make  for  him  a  falchion, 
with  a  baldric  and  scabbard  of  pure  gold,  and  a  blade  which  should 
divide  iron  like  a  garment,  and  which  should  render  the 
wielder  ever  victorious  in  battle.  The  elves  complied  with  the 
requisition,  and  Suafurlami  pursued  his  way  home.  Returning  at 
the  time  appointed,  the  dwarfs  delivered  to  him  the  famous  sword, 
Tyrjincj ;  then,  standing  in  the  entrance  of  their  cavern,  spoke 
thus  :  "  This  sword,  0  king,  shall  destroy  a  man  every  time  it  is 
brandished  ,  but  it  shall  perform  three  atrocious  deeds,  and  it  shall 
be  thy  banc."  The  king  rushed  forward  with  the  charmed  sword, 
and  buried  both  its  edges  in  the  rock  ;  but  the  dwarfs  escaped  into 
their  recesses.  This  enchanted  sword  emitted  rays  like  the  sun, 
dazzling  all  against  whom  it  was  brandished  ;  it  divided  steel  like 
water,  and  was  never  unsheathed  without  slaying  a  man. 
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ANGANTYR. 

0  daughter  Hervor,  versed  in  spells 
The  dead  to  summon  from  the  tomb ! 

"Whj'  dost  thou  wake  us  with  thy  yells  ? 
"W'hy  madly  rush  upon  thy  doom  ? 

No  longer  reason  can  be  thine ; 

Thou  dost  through  desp'rate  frenzy  rave  : 
None  but  a  maniac  could  design 

To  rouse  dead  mortals  from  the  grave  ! 

Not  rites  funereal  I  obtain' d, 

Nor  fire  nor  friend  me  laid  to  rest : 
Two  me  surviv'd,  w^ho  Tirfing  gain'd  ; 

By  one  of  these  'tis  now  possest. 

HERVOR. 

Alas,  Angantyr,  cruel  fire  ! 

Thee  in  the  tomb  may  Odin  hide, 
As  thou  art  now  become  a  liar, 

For  Tirfing^ s  buried  at  thy  side. 

Thy  only  child,  my  father,  see  ! 

A  brave  inheritance  on  her 
"Who  here  import' nate  sues  to  thee, 

Art  thou  reluctant  to  confer  ? 

AXGANTYR. 

Mark,  Hervor !  then,  what  doom  ensues  ; 

This  Tirfing  will  thy  race  destroy  : 
A  son  thou' It  have,  who'll  Tirfing  use  ; 

The  name  of  Heidric  he'll  enjoy. 

HERVOR. 

1  such  enchantments  will  contrive, 
The  dead  at  rest  shall  never  be ; 
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Unless  Angantyr,  now  alive, 
Victorious  Titfing  grant  to  me. 

AXGANTYE. 

Toung  maid,  thou  art  a  champion  brave, 
With  helm,  mail,  spear,  engitiv'd  with  spell; 

To  rove  at  night,  besiege  the  grave. 
And  storm  the  gates  of  death  and  hell  1* 

HERVOE. 

Thee  too  I  deem'd  a  hero  bold, 

Ere  I  discover' d  Odin's  hall : 
'Tis  fatal  Tirfing  to  withhold  ; 

I  for  that  sword  incessant  call. 

Bid  from  the  tomb  that  steel  depart, 

Without  it  hence  I'll  never  go  ; 
That  master-piece  of  goblin's  art, 

Of  coats  of  mail  the  furious  foe. 

ANGANTYR. 

Lo!  then,  beneath  mj^  shoulders  lies 

Hialmar's  death  all  wrapt  in  fire  ! 
No  heroine  ever  fac'd  my  eyes, 

That  could  to  wield  this  sword  aspire. 

HERVOR. 

To  wield  that  sword  I'll  take  my  turn  ; 

Though  flames  around  refulgent  blaze  ! 
I  cannot  think  that  fire  will  burn, 

That  round  dead  corpses  lambent  plays. 

*  The  historians  of  Scandinavia,  paint  their  heroes  as  wandering 
into  remote  forests  and  caverns,  descending  into  the  recesses  of  the 
tomb,  and  extorting  boons,  alike  from  gods  and  demons,  by  dint  of 
the  sword  and  battle  axe.  Instances  might  be  quoted  in  Avhich 
heaven  is  thus  described,  as  having  been  literally  attempted  by 
storm ! 
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AXGANTYR, 

Conceited  Hervor,  mad  thy  deed  I 

Lest  thou  into  the  fire  should' st  slide, 
The  sword  I'll  from  the  tomb  concede, 

Xo  longer  Tirfing  I  will  hide. 

HERVOR. 

My  thanks,  thou  son  of  kings  !  receive, 
"Who  from  the  tomb  the  sword  resign  ! 

0  prince,  more  joy  I  hence  conceive. 
Than  if  all  Norway  now  were  mine. 

AXGANTYR. 

Tain  maid,  t' exult  about  the  sword  ! 

How  transitory  is  thy  joy  ! 
Hervor,  believe  thy  father's  word, 

Tirfing  shall  all  thy  race  destroy  ! 

HERVOR. 

1  to  my  mariners  repair. 

To  tarry  here  I've  no  delight  ; 
0  royal  sire,  I  little  care 
What  may  my  sons  to  jars  incite. 

ANGANTTR. 

Then  take  and  keep  the  fatal  steel, 

Hialmar's  bane  thou'lt  long  enjoy  ; 
With  venom  fraught  its  edges  feel. 

How  keen  sad  mortals  to  destroy  ! 

HERVOR. 

The  blade,  which  you  have  now  resign'd, 

I'll  keep  and  wield  in  martial  fight. 
0  murder' d  sire  !  I  little  mind 

What  may  my  sons  to  jars  incite. 
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ANGAXTYR. 

Daughter,  adieu  !  I'll  instant  give 
"What  warriors  twelve  of  life  bereft : 

*Tis  all  (thou  firmly  niay'st  believe) 
That  Andgrim's  sons  behind  have  left. 

HERVOR. 

Dwell  in  your  tombs  all  void  of  fear  ; 

Quick  I  must  leave  this  hallow*  d  ground  ; 
I,  'midst  this  awful  place,  appear 

Hemm'd  by  devoui-ing  fires  around  ! 


No.  5,  A  Lapland  Ode. — The  poets  of  Lapland  express 
the  tender  melancholy  of  desponding  love  with  simplicity 
and  nature.  So  well  adapted  are  the  sounds  of  the  words 
to  the  sentiments,  that  even  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
language,  they  pierce  and  dissolve  the  heart.  Successful 
love  is  expressed  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  elegance. 
The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  Lapland  ode, 
communicated  by  Scheffer  in  his  history  of  that  country  to 
Lord  Karnes,  "  which,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  are  full  of  the 
tenderest  sentiments  that  love  can  inspire,"  and  which,  from 
their  simplicity,  their  natural  and  elevated  expression  of 
unfeigned  thought  and  feeling,  cannot  possibly  fail  to  gratify 
the  reader. 


With  brighter  beams  let  the  sun  shine 

On  Orramoor. 

Could  I  be  sure 

That  from  the  tops  o'  the  lofty  pine 

I  Orramoor  might  see, 

I  to  its  highest  bough  would  climb, 
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And  with  industrious  labour  try 

Thence  to  descry 

My  mistress,  if  that  there  she  be. 

Could  I  but  know  amid  what  flowers , 

Or  in  what  shade  she  strays, 

The  gaudy  bowers, 

"V\'ith  all  their  verdant  pride. 

Their  blossoms  and  their  sprays, 

Which  make  ray  mistress  disappear, 

And  her  envious  dai-kness  hide, 

I  from  the  roots  and  bed  of  earth  would  tear. 

Upon  the  raft  of  clouds  I'd  ride. 
Which  unto  Orra  tly  ; 
0'  the  ravens  I  would  borrow  wings, 
And  all  the  feather' d  inmates  of  the  sky  ; 
But  wings,  alas  !  are  me  denied  ! 
The  stork  and  swan  their  pinions  will  not  lend  ; 
There's  none  who  unto  Orra  biings, 
Or  will  by  that  kind  conduct  me  befriend. 
Enough,  enough,  thou  hast  delayed 
So  many  summer's  days. 
The  best  of  days  that  crown  the  year, 
Which  light  upon  the  eye-lids  dart. 
And  melting  joy  upon  the  heart  ; 
But  since  that  thou  so  long  hast  strayed. 
They  in  unwelcome  darkness  disappear. 
Yet  vainly  dost  thou  me  forsake, 
I  will  pursue  and  overtake. 

What  stronger  is  than  bolts  of  steel. 

What  can  more  surely  bind  ; 

Love  is  stronger  far  than  it. 

Upon  the  head  in  triumph  she  doth  sit,^ 

Fetters  the  mind. 

And  doth  control 

The  thoughts  and  soul. 
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A  youth's  desire  is  the  desire  of  wind  : 

All  his  essaj's 

Are  long  delays, 

No  issue  can  they  find  ! 

Away,  fond  counsellors,  away, 

No  more  advice  obtrude  ; 

I'll  rather  prove 

The  guidance  of  blind  love  ; 

To  follow  you  is  certainly  to  stray 

On  single  counsel,  tho'  unwise  is  good. 

No.  6.  Macgregor  Rinruara,  a  Highland  Poem. 

From  the  chase  on  the  mountain  as  I  was  returning, 

By  the  side  of  a  fountain,  Malvina  sat  mourning  ; 

To  the  winds  that  loud  whistled  she  toid  her  sad  story, 

And  the  valleys  re-echoed  Macgregor  Rinraara. 

Like  a  flash  of  red  lightning  o'er  the  heath  came  Macara, 

More  fleet  than  the  roebuck  on  the  lofty  Benlara. 

0  where  is  Macgregor,  or  where  does  he  wander, 

Thou  son  of  Bencalmar,  why  tarries  my  lover. 

Then  a  voice  of  sad  sorrow  from  his  bosom  resounded. 

Low  lies  your  Macgregor,  pale,  mangled,  and  wounded. 

Overcome  with  deep  slumber  to  the  rock  I  conveyed  him. 

When  the  sons  of  black  Malise  to  his  foes  have  betrayed  him. 

As  a  blast  from  the  mountain  soon  nips  a  fresh  blossom. 

So  died  the  fair  bud  of  fond  hope  in  her  bosom. 

''  Macgregor,  Macgregor,"  loud  echoes  resounded. 

And  the  hills  rung  with  pity, — Macgregor  is  wounded. 

Macgregor  was  lofty,  of  heroes  the  wonder, 

And  his  voice  roar'd  in  battle  like  the  sons  of  bold  thunder.* 

*  A  whole  chapter  describing  the  qualities  of  a  hero  would  con- 
tain no  more  than  lies  in  the  above  two  lines,  A  nugget  of  gold 
may  be  beaten  into  a  surface  of  almost  any  extent ;  but  leaf  gold 
is  not  therefore  more  valuable  than  the  solid  metal. 
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Near  the  break  in  the  valley  the  green  turf  doth  hide  her  ; 
And  they  laid  down  Macgregor  sound  sleeping  beside  her  ; 
Secure  in  their  dwelling  from  foes  and  black  slander, 
Near  a  loud  roaring  water  their  spirits  oft  wander. 

Xo.  7,  A  Poem  of  St.  Kilda. — The  inhabitants  of  the 
remote  island  of  St.  Kilda  have,  it  seems,  considerable 
talent  for  poetical  composition ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  not  known  to  the  public.  The  effusions  of 
natural  but  uncultivated  genius  are  not  to  be  expected 
to  satisfy  the  fastidious  mind  of  the  critic  ;  but  there  are 
many  to  whom  the  subjoined  specimen  will  afford  some 
gratification,  as  it  is  composed  in  the  style  of  Ossian. 
With  regard  to  its  authenticity,  Ave  can  only  say  that  it 
was  brought  from  the  island  in  the  year  1800,  along  with 
others  of  various  merit,  and  translated  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Portree,  in  Skye.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  natives  of  St.  Kilda,  is  the  catching 
of  wild  fowl.  The  rocky  precipices  which  surround  the 
island  are  the  haunts  of  large  flocks  of  fowls.  To  hunt 
the  fowls  upon  these  precipices  requires  that  at  least  two 
be  in  company.  A  rope  about  thirty  fathoms  in  length, 
made  of  the  hide  of  a  cow,  is  provided.  Of  this  rope  each 
fastens  one  end  round  his  middle.  One  fixes  himself  in  a 
firm  posture  on  the  top  of  the  precipice,  while  the  other 
descends,  and  when  he  has  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  the 
rope,  he  chooses  a  shelf  on  the  face  of  the  precipice,  where 
he  can  stand  firmly.  His  neighbour  in  his  turn  descends, 
one  is  alwa3^s  at  rest,  whilst  the  other  is  in  motion ;  and 
such  is  the  firmness  with  which  they  adhere  to  the  position 
which  they  choose,  that  though  the  one  should  fall  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  rope,  the  other  can  generally  sustain  the 
shock,  and  prevent  his  neighbour  from  falling  into  the  sea. 
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The  following  poem  relates  a  circumstance  which  un- 
happily terminated  in  a  different  manner.  It  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  lament,  composed  by  a  disconsolate  father,  from 
under  whose  foot,  Avhile  catching  Solan  geese,  along  with 
his  two  sons,  a  piece  of  rock  gave  way  and  killed  one  of 
them. 

John  of  the  light  yellow  hair,  well  couldst  thou  climb  the  rocks  ; 
firm  were  thy  steps  on  the  lofty  cliffs  of  St.  Kilda.  Thy  death 
bereft  me  of  comfort,  my  support  is  lost,  my  strength  hath  mourn- 
fully failed.  Thou  art  silent,  my  son  ;  though  thy  wounds  were 
deep,  yet  I  heard  not  thy  moan.  Woe  to  me,  thou  couldst  not 
complain.  I  laid  my  hand  on  thy  bruised  body  ;  alas  !  it  was  lifeless 
and  cold.  Thou  stoodest  on  the  tottering  crag  behind  me.  I  shook 
with  terror,  lest  thy  feet  might  fail;  often  did  I  turn,  and  beheld 
thy  steps  with  fear  ;  the  slippery  rock  was  unsteady,  and  my  pain 
was  increased.  He  was  skillful  in  every  useful  work  ;  mighty  was 
his  strength,  and  his  hands  well  formed  for  labour.  Great  cause 
have  I  to  be  sad.  I  grieve  because  he  can  never  arise.  As  I  looked 
around,  the  cliffs  had  a  threatening  aspect;  dai-k  i-oUed  the  waves 
below,  and  gloomy  was  the  face  of  the  sea.  Sorrow  clouded  my 
sight ;  grief  sorely  stung  my  soul ;  with  the  throbbing  of  fear  I 
started  ;  I  dreaded  my  all  was  gone,  and  that  I  was  left  to  bewail 
their  fate  in  anguish. 

John,  thick  grew  the  fair  locks  on  thy  head  !  the  sight  of  thy 
father  rejoiced  thee ;  strong  was  thy  arm  to  support  him ;  thou 
wouldst  never  leave  him  ;  his  absence  gave  pain  to  thy  heart ;  thy 
brows  were  never  seen  to  lower,  nor  did  anger  ever  frown  on  thy 
face.  Thou  wert  faithful  to  me,  my  son  ;  dreadful  was  the  fatal 
hour  which  ended  the  course  of  thy  life.  Never  can  I  cease  to 
lament ;  dreadful  was  the  force  of  the  stone  that  fell — it  rushed 
down  Avith  a  tremendous  noise.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  my  foot  moved 
it  from  its  place  !  it  struck  at  once  my  beloved  son  !  it  overwhelmed 
the  strength  of  the  brave.  But  thou  art  in  peace,  and  I  am  sad, 
desolate,  and  alone. 


FIN  GAL:  AN  EPIC   POEM, 

IX    SIX    CAXTOS. 


"  The  generoas  and  martial  deeds  of  the  illustrious  Fingal,  and  his 
heroic  companions,  ab  we  find  them  recorded  by  Ossian,  are  as  much  the 
]  oetical  history  of  Britain,  as  the  "  llliad"  is  that  of  the  Greeks." 

"  Whom  see  we  there  ? — 
Who  but  great  Fingal,— Comhal's  mighty  son, 
Powei'iul  in  age,  and  bright  with  glory  won." 


FINGAL. 


"We  may  boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to  shew  us  any  hero 
equal  to  Fingal,"  says  Dr.  Blair.  In  the  character  of  this 
celebrated  chief  occur  almost  all  the  qualities  that  can  en- 
noble human  nature,  that  can  either  make  us  admire  the 
hero  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only  victorious  in  war ; 
but  he  makes  his  people  happy  by  his  wisdom  in  the  days 
of  peace.  He  is  truly  the  father  of  his  people,  and  distin- 
guished on  every  occasion  by  humanity  find  generosity. 
He  is  merciful  to  his  foes,  full  of  affection  to  his  children,  and 
full  of  concern  about  all  his  friends.  He  is  the  universal 
protector  of  the  distressed  :  "  None  ever  went  sad  from  Fin- 
gal. 0  Oscar,  bind  the  strong  in  arms ;  but  spare  the  feeble 
hand.  Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of 
thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grass  to  those 
that  ask  thine  aid.  So  Trenma  lived,  such  Trathal  was  ; 
and  such  has  Fingal  been.  ^ly  arm  was  the  support  of  the 
injured ;  the  weak  rested  behind  the  lightning  of  my  steel." 
These  were  the  maxims  of  true  heroism  to  which  he  trained 
his  grandson.  His  fame  is  represented  as  everywhere  spread  ; 
the  greatest  of  heroes  acknowledge  his  superiority ;  his 
enemies  tremble  at  his  name ;  and  the  highest  enconium 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  most 
exalt,  is  to  say  that  his  soul  was  like  the  soul  of  Fingal. 


The  time  when  this  renowned  chieftain  reigned  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  precisely  ascertained.  Mr.  Macpherson  imagines  that 
Caracalla  was  defeated  by  him  in  the  year  211.*  In  what- 
ever age  the  expedition,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
poem,  was  made,  it  appears  that  Ossian,  his  son,  personally 
attended  him  both  as  a  bard  and  warrior.  This  poem  pro- 
bably had  its  origin  from  recitements  made  at  puljlic 
festivals,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the 
author  digested  at  leisure  hours,  what  he  had  repeated  ex- 
tempore, into  its  present  form, — a  monument  of  filial  piety 
and  national  honour,  no  less  than  of  his  own  sublime  genius. 

*  "We  must  place  the  heroes  far  back  in  autiquity,  and  it  matters 
little  who  -were  their  contemporaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  we  have  placed  Fingal  in  his  proper  period,  we  do  honour  to  the 
manners  of  barbarous  times.  He  exercised  every  manly  virtue  in 
Caledonia,  while  Heligobalus  disgraced  human  nature  at  Rome. — 
Macpherson, 


FINGAL, 


The  wars  of  Gaul  brought  to  Euinas  coast 
The  mighty  leader  of  Montania's  host; 
To  save  the  land  the  son  of  Comhal  rose, 
His  country's  pride  and  terror  of  his  foes  ; 
Ten  thousand  dauntless  chiefs  his  steps  attend, 
Ten  thousand  darts  of  death  his  looks  command  ; 
The  haughty's  shield  the  valiant  Fingal  breaks, 
The  proud  he  humbles,  and  the  weak  protects  ; 
His  ponderous  sword  ne'er  gives  a  second  wound, 
To  wield  the  weapon  none  but  Fingal's  found  : 
It  was  the  present  of  some  guardian  power, 
Who  doomed  him  conqueror  from  his  natal  hour ; 
While  hCj  an  infant,  in  his  cradle  played, 
Some  sp'rit  unseen  the  fatal  gift  conveyed, 
And  by  his  side  the  death  of  thousands  laid ; 
Hardly  the  little  hero  yet  could  stand, 
When  the  dread  weapon  glitter'd  in  his  hand; 
The  aged  chiefs  foresaw  his  future  fame. 
And  bards  prophetic  sung  his  deathless  name  ; 
Who  in  the  day  of  wrath  dare  meet  his  eye  ?— > 
He  sternly  frowns,  and  hostile  armies  fly ; 


,    His  voice  he  raises  'midst  the  battle's  roar, 
They  learn  to  fear  who  never  feared  before ; 
Broad  as  the  sun  is  his  tremendous  shield, 
And,  like  the  sun,  it  lightens  all  the  field. 
Dreadful  in  war,  O  Fingal,  is  thine  arm, 
But  who  in  peace  like  thee  hath  learned  to  charm ; 
Early  you  drank  of  the  Ilyperian  spring  ; 
The  Muses  taught  thine  infant  voice  to  sing ; 
With  never  fading  wreaths  thy  temples  crown' d, 
And  gave  thee  the  resistless  power  of  sound ; 
In  thee  alone  did  each  perfection  join. 
Thou  early  favourite  of  the  tuneful  nine. 
Who  in  the  dance  with  Fingal  may  compare, 
For  graceful  motion  or  attractive  air. 
When  lively  sounds  inspire  the  sprightly  round, 
His  11}  ing  footsteps  scarcely  touch  the  ground  ; 
Thou  art  the  soul  of  every  social  rite, 
When  mirth  and  pleasure  to  the  feast  invite  ; 
Thy  joyous  presence  every  bosom  fires, 
And  more  delight  than  sparkling  wine  inspires ; 
Thou  like  the  sun  com'st  forth  in  brightest  charms, 
And  like  the  sun  thy  glowing  beauty  warms ; 
Far  as  his  light  the  twinkling  stars  outshine, 
All  other  heroes  are  obscur'd  by  thine. 
Thou  art  the  stolen  glance  of  many  an  eye, 
Of  many  a  white  armed  maid  the  secret  sigh  ; 
The  gift,  0  mighty  chief!  alike  is  thine, 
In  war  to  conquer  or  in  peace  to  shine  ; 
To  sing  thy  praise  Apollo  might  descend, 
And  rival  nations  for  thy  birth  contend. 
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The  history  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  poem  is  the 
following  : — Artho,  supreme  king  of  Ireland,  dying  at 
Temora,  the  royal  palace  of  the  Irish  kings,  was  succeeded 
by  Cormac,  his  son,  a  minor.  Cuchullin,  "  lord  of  the  Isle  of 
Mist,"  one  of  the  Hebrides,  being  at  that  time  famous  for  his 
great  exploits,  was,  in  a  convention  of  the  petty  kings  then 
assembled,  unanimously  chosen  guardian  to  the  young  king. 
He  had  not  managed  the  affairs  of  Cormac  long,  when  news 
was  brought  him  that  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  (Scandi- 
navia,) intended  to  invade  Ireland.  Cuchullin  immediately 
desired  assistance  from  Fingal,  king  of  those  Caledonians 
who  inhabited  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland.  He,  as  well 
from  a  principle  of  generosity,  as  from  his  connections  with 
the  royal  family  of  Ireland,  resolved  on  an  expedition  into 
that  country ;  but  before  his  arrival  the  enemy  had  landed 
in  Ulster.  Cuchullin  in  the  meantime  gathered  his  tribes 
to  Tura,  a  castle  in  Ulster,  and  dispatched  scouts  along  the 
coast,  to  gain  the  most  early  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 


A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

Cuchullin,  sitting  alone  beneath  a  tree  at  the  gate  of  Tura,  the 
other  chiefs  being  gone  on  a  hunting  party,  is  informed  of  Swaran's 
landing  by  Moran,  one  of  his  scouts.  He  convenes  the  chiefs,  a  council 
is  held,  and  disputes  run  high  about  giving  battle  to  the  enemy. 
Connal,  his  intimate  friend,  advises  him  to  retreat  till  the  arrival 
of  Fingal,  but  is  opposed  by  Calmar,  another  of  his  chiefs.  Cuchullin, 
willing  to  fight,  follows  the  opinion  of  Calmar.  Marching  towards 
the  enemy,  he  misses  three  of  liis  bravest  heroes,  Fergus,  Duchoniar, 
and  Cathbat.  Fergus  arriving,  relates  to  him  the  manner  of  their 
death,  which  introduces  the  episode  of  Morna.  The  army  of 
Cuchullin  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  one  of  Swaran's  scouts,  who 
describes  to  him  the  terrible  appearance  of  that  hero*  Swaran  en- 
courages his  troops  ;  the  ai-mies  engage,  but  night  coming  on,  leaves 
the  victory  undecided.  Cuchullin,  according  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  times,  invites  Swaran  to  his  feast,  who  scornfully  rejects  it. 
Carril,  Cuchullin' s  Bard,  relates  to  him  the  story  of  Grudar  and 
Brassolis.  A  party,  by  Connal' s  advice,  keep  guard  to  secure  him 
from  the  enemy,  which  closes  the  action  of  the  first  day. 


Jfiitgal: 


AN     EPIC     POEM. 


CANTO  I. 

By  Tura's  walls  that  brave  the  whistling  wind, 
His  mighty  acts  revolving  in  his  mind, 
Cuchullin*  sat. — Above  the  warrior's  head, 
An  aged  oak  its  mossy  branches  spread  : 
His  glitt'ring  arms  were  scattered  on  the  field, 
The  crested  helm,  strong  lance,  and  bossy  shield. 

*  Cuchullin, — or  Cuth-UUiu,  signifying  "The  voice  of  Ullin," — 
was  the  son  of  Semo,  and  grandson  to  Caithbat,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  wisdom,  bravery,  and  great  strength.  He  went  early  over 
to  Ireland,  where  he  gained  considerable  reputation  in  the  wars  of 
Lister,  with  the  Belgas,  or  inhabitants  of  Connaught.  Shortly 
after,  on  the  death  of  the  supreme  King  of  Ireland,  he  was  chosen 
guardian  to  Cormac.  the  young  heir,  who  was  still  in  his  minority, 
and  manager  of  the  war  against  Swaran,  King  of  Lochliu,  (Scandi- 
navia.) He  was  killed  in  battle,  in  Connaught,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had  a  palace  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  and 
a  stone  to  which  he  bound  his  dog  Luath,  and  which  goes  by  his 
name,  is  still  shown. 


10  FINGAL :  Canto  I. 

In  haste  young  Moran*  to  the  chief  drew  nigh, 
Fear  paled  his  cheek,  and  terror  lit  his  eye  ; 
He  trembling  thus  began  :  "On  Erin's  coast, 
The  haughty  Swaran  leads  his  martial  host. 
A  crowd  of  heroes  round  their  king  appear, 
Each  grasps  his  shield,  and  shakes  his  threat'ning&pear." 

To  him  Cuchuliin  :  "  Fears  thy  reason  blind, 
And  swell  his  numbers  in  thy  erring  mind. 
Perchance  the  chief,  on  Morven's  hills  obey'd, 
With  all  his  warriors  hastens  to  my  aid." 

''  I  saw  their  king,"  the  timorous  youth  replied, 
"  Above  his  heroes  tower  in  height  of  pride  : 
Tall  as  the  snow-top'd  hill,  when  Winter  reigns, 
And  binds  the  head-long  stream  in  icy  chains. 
Like  yonder  blasted  fir  his  lance  he  rear'd ; 
And  his  huge  shield  a  rising  moon  appear'd.f 
His  troops  around  him  stood,  as  mists  enshroud 
The  lofty  mountain  with  a  sable  cloud. 
Thus  I  began  :  '  Tho'  great  in  arms  thy  name, 
Yet  Erin's  sons  are  not  unknoAvn  to  fame. 
Many  our  chiefs,' — But  loudly  he  replied, — 
Loud  as  rocks  echo  to  the  roaring  tide  : 

*  One  of  Cucliullin's  spies,  who  was  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
Ullin,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

t  The'expression"  moony  shields"  occurs  in  the ''Lodbrokaquida," 
but  it  may  mean  orbicular.  In  the  Eoyal  Museum  at  Copenhagen 
is  an  ancient  group  of  figures,  cut  out  of  the  tooth  of  a  wahus,  in 
which  appears  a  king  on  horseback,  holding  a  crescent  shaped 
shield.     Archseologia,  Vol.  24.     Thus  also  in  Virgil, 

"They  clash  ^vith  manly  force  their  moony  shields." 
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'  Where  are  the  boasted  warriors  of  thy  land, — 
Where  are  those  chiefs  who  dare  my  rage  withstand  ? 
The  great  Fingal,  who  reigns  where  temj^ests  pour 
On  Morven's  cloud-wrapt  hills  the  snoAvy  shower, 
Alone  can  meet  my  fury. — Once  we  strove 
In  tiercest  strength  : — Our  heels  o'erturned  the  grove  ; 
The  strong  based  mountains  shook  beneath  our  force,* 
And  streams  fled  murmuring  from  their  wonted  course. 
Three  days  the  furious  conflict  we  renew'd  ; 
Heroes  with  fear  the  dire  encounter  view'd  : 
On  the  fourth  morn  I  press'd  the  dusty  plain — 
So  vaunts  Fingal, — assertion  false  and  vain  ! 
Firmly  I  stood  ! — Let  Erin's  leader  yield, 
Nor  dare  oppose  me  in  th'  embattled  field ; 
Lest  dire  as  storms  that  roar  around  the  coast, 
I  rise  in  fury,  and  consume  his  host.'  " 

"  Perish  the  thought !"  the  daring  chief  replied^ 
"Ne'er  shall  Cuchullin  yield  to  Swaran's  pride; 
The  sounds  of  war  my  glowing  soul  inflame, 
1  live  wdth  glory,  or  I  fall  with  fame. 
Strike  with  my  spear  the  loud  resounding  shield 
My  great  forefathers  us'd  in  fight  to  wdeld  : 
Erin's  brave  sons  shall  hear  it  from  afar, 
The  dreadful  prelude  of  approaching  war." 

He  struck  ;  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  rebound, 
Through  the  wide  forest  rolls  the  echoing  sound  : 

*  Yirgil  makes  use  of  the  same  bold  expression,  when  he  de- 
scribes Hercules  throwing  a  rock  in  order  to  burst  open  the  cavern 
of  Cacus. 
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The  timorous  roe  flies  to  the  darksome  wood, 
Shuns  the  green  vale,  and  quits  th'  uutasted  flood. 

Fierce  Carach  first  in  glitt'ring  mail  appear'd, 
Connal  in  air  his  bloody  javelin  rear'd. 
Calmar  with  transport  heard  the  loud  alarms, 
Grasp'd  his  huge  lance,  and  strode  in  sounding  arms. 
With  ardent  soul  the  beauteous  Crugal  came  ; 
For  war  young  Favi  quits  the  savage  game. 
Horrid  in  arms  the  dauntless  Puno  moves  ; 
Cairbar  forsakes  green  Cromla's  shady  groves. 
Brave  Eth  from  Lena's  rapid  stream  descends  : 
O'er  jMora's  heath  his  course  young  Caolt  bends, 
Bright  as  the  foam,  that  when  the  waters  roar. 
The  dark  wing'd  tempest  pours  on  Cuthon's  shore. 

E'en  now  th'  assembled  heroes  T  behold ! 
Their  souls  are  kindled  with  the  wars  of  old. 
Like  torrents  rushing  from  the  iiills  they  came  ; 
Their  dark  brows  lour,  their  eyes  with  fury  flame. 
Each  grasps  his  mighty  sword,  and  wide  around 
Gleams  the  bright  mail,  and  gilds  the  dusky  ground. 
Behind  their  stately  chiefs,  a  numerous  thi'ong 
Intent  on  death  and  vengeance  rush  along, 
As  roll  behind  the  meteor's  ruddy  light, 
The  gathering  vapours  of  the  silent  night. 
Loud  bursts  the  song  of  war  :  their  arms  resound. 
And  shady  Cromla*  echoes  wide  around. 
On  Lena's  heath  beside  their  chief  they  stand, 
Like  mists  slow- rising  from  the  marshy  land. 

*  Cromleach  signified  a  place  of  worship  among  the  Druids  ;  it  is 
hciv  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Ulster. 
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That  o'er  the  plain  by  winds  tempestuous  driven, 
Shade  the  steep  mountain,  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

Cuchullin  thus  : — ''Ye  hunters  of  the  deer, 
Behold  a  nobler  sport !  our  foes  appear 
On  the  dark  wave  ; — ye  sons  of  battle  !  say, 
Shall  we  submissive  boAV  to  Lochlin's  sway  ? 
Shall  we  to  Starno's'^  son.  brave  Connal,  yield, 
And  uncontested  quit  the  glorious  field  ? 
Full  oft,  my  valiant  friend,  thy  fatal  spear 
Has  struck  the  boldest  of  his  host  with  fear." 

He  calmly  thus  replied  :  "The  rage  of  fight, 
And  shouts  of  battle  give  my  soul  delight ; 
Still  foremost  in  the  field  has  Connal  stood, 
And  dyed  his  beaming  lance  in  hostile  blood  ; 
Yet  is  my  voice  for  peace. — Lo !  wide  around 
The  ships  of  Swaran  o'er  the  billows  bound  ; 
High  as  the  forest  waving  in  the  skies, 
And  thick  as  reeds  that  on  the  waters  rise, 
His  numerous  masts  appear  ;  his  barks  contain 
Chiefs  fam'd  for  valour  on  the  marshall'd  plain ; 
Himself  a  host ! — E'en  Morven's  king  would  shun 
The  dreadful  force  of  Starno's  fiery  son  : 
That  mighty  Avarrior,  from  whose  direful  fight 
Embattled  armies  fly  in  wild  afi'right. 
Like  the  light  heath  before  the  howling  storm, 
When  gloomy  clouds  the  front  of  heaven  deform." 

''  Hence,  to  thy  silent  hills  and  vallies  fly  !" 
To  him,  enrag'd,  fierce  Calmar  made  reply, 
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"  Where  never  yet  the  blaze  of  arms  appear'd, 
Nor  the  loud  thunder  of  the  war  -was  heard. 
Fix  in  the  bounding  roe  thy  peaceful  spear, 
Or  with  light  shafts  destroy  the  timorous  deer. 
But  let  Cuchullin  call  aloud  to  arms, 
And  fire  his  martial  host  with  glory's  charms  ; 
Then  shall  the  foe  to  Erin's  valour  yield, 
And  their  fam'd  warriors  press  the  bloody  field. 
May  tempests  rise,  and  whirlwinds  roar  aloud  ! 
Whilst  angry  spirits  in  their  air-born  cloud, 
Destroy  my  life,  if  e'er  the  chace  could  give 
The  mighty  transports  I  in  war  receive !" 

Sage  Connal  thus :  "  In  war  I  never  fled, 
Still  flam'd  this  javelin  where  the  battle  bled. 
Spare  thy  proud  vaunt,  nor  think  we  can  withstand 
Lochlin's  vast  host,  and  Swaran's  mighty  hand. 
O  son  of  Semo  !  from  a  timeless  grave 
Preserve  thy  friends  ;  the  throne  of  Corraac  save. 
But  if  for  war  thou  giv'st  thy  daring  voice, 
Connal  will  not  oppose  the  generous  choice ; 
My  panting  heart  shall  beat  with  fierce  delight, 
And  my  spear  glitter  in  the  front  of  fight." 

"  Well  hast  thou  said,"  cried  Semo's  valiant  heir, 
"  War  is  my  choice,  for  glorious  war  prepare  ! 
As  thunder  which  precedes  refreshing  showers, 
That  deck  the  fruitful  vale  with  blooming  flowers, 
Pleases  the  listening  ear,  the  din  of  arms 
Delights  my  soul,  and  hope  of  glory  charms. 
Collect  my  heroes  ! — Let  the  martial  band 
In  burnished  mail  around  their  leader  stand. 


to  I.  AX  EPIC  POEM.  lo 

As  the  bright  sun,  before  the  storms  arise, 
In  tenfold  splendour  blazes  through  the  skies, 
Ere  from  the  west  the  threat' ning  tempest  roars, 
And  bends  the  oak  on  Morven's  echoing  shores. 
Where  are  my  valiant  friends,  renown'd  afar, 
The  brave  companions  of  mj  arm  in  war  ? 
Oh  !  why  does  Cathbat  shun  Cuchullin's  sight, 
And  stern  Duchomar,  that  dark  cloud  in  fight  ? 
Why  does  the  son  of  battle,  Fergus,  stay  ? 
Can  he  forsake  me  in  war's  stormy  day  ? — ■ 
Swift  as  a  roe  he  comes, —  Ah  !  what  distress, 
What  heart-felt  anguish  does  thy  soul  oppress  ?" 

To  him  the  chief  •  "  With  me  thy  friends  deplore  ! 
Cathbat  is  fallen, — Duchomar  is  no  more  ! 
Whose  rage  was  fatal  as  the  deadly  steams. 
Of  Lano's  marsh  exhal'd  by  heavenly  beams. 
That  sailing  slowly  o'er  the  peopled  vale. 
Bear  death  and  ruin  in  the  tainted  gale. 
TU-fated  Cathbat !  beauteous  as  the  ray 
That  gilds  the  east,  bright  harbinger  of  the  day  ! 
Thy  love,  thy  Morna's  fall'n  ! — With  sudden  light, 
Thus  darts  a  meteor  through  the  clouds  of  night ; 
The  transient  beam  with  grief  the  traveller  views, 
And  darkling  o'er  the  heath  his  course  pursues  !" 

To  him  Cuchullin  thus  :  ''  0  Fergus  !  tell, 
How,  and  by  whom  my  brave  associates  fell." 

The  chief  replied  :  ''  Where,  towering  o'er  the  glade, 
The  mighty  oak  projects  his  ample  shade, 
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Beside  the  rapid  stream,  they  strove  in  tight, 
And  Cathbat  sunk  beneath  his  rival's  might> 
Swift  from  the  dying  youth,  elate  with  pride. 
The  victor  flew,  and  thus  to  IMorna  cried : 

"  '  Why  in  this  lonely,  grief-inspiring  cell, 
I^ear  the  hoarse  murmuring  stream,  does  Morna  dwell? 
The  aged  oak  groans  to  the  passing  blast, 
And  dusky  clouds  the  front  of  heaven  o'ercast ; 
The  lake's  dark  waters  pour  a  sullen  sound ; 
Loud  roars  the  storm  ;  and  nature  lours  around. 
But  thou  art  lovely  to  thy  warrior's  sight, 
As  snow  that  decks  the  heath  with  pleasing  light ; 
Thy  breasts,  like  two  bright  rocks  of  marble  gleam, 
Beside  where  Branno  rolls  his  liquid  stream  ; 
Thy  hair,  like  mist  that  round  the  mountain  plays, 
Waves  to  the  wind,  and  glitters  in  the  rays.' 

''  '  Whence  comes  Duchomar  ?'  thus  the  fair  replies, 
"With  brow  contracted,  and  indignant  eyes  ; 
'  Say,  hast  thou  seen  on  li  llin's  sea  beat  coast, 
Lochlin's  proud  monarch,  and  his  martial  host  ?' 

"  Sternly  he  answer'd  :  '  I  this  morning  slew 
A  stately  deer,  which  is  my  Morna's  due. 
He  wav'd  the  honours  of  his  head  on  high, 
And  ran  as  swiftly  as  the  tempests  fly.' 

"  She  mildly  thus  replied  :  '  Cease,  warrior,  cease  ! 
Nor  with  untimely  gifts  disturb  my  peace ! 
No  soft  compassion  melts  thy  stubborn  soul. 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears  thy  gloomy  mind  control. 


<t0  I.  AX  EPIC  POEM.  1 

To  Cathbat,  beauteous  youth  !  I'll  faithful  prove  ; 
While  life  remains,  unchang'd  is  IMorna's  love. 
For  him  I  wait — Ah  !  why  does  Cathbat  stay  ! 
Why,  my  brave  warrior,  this  unkind  delay  ?' 

"  '  Long  shalt  thou  wait/  the  furious  chief  replied, 
'  With  Cathbat's  blood  my  recking  blade  is  dyed. 
Scorn  the  weak  boy — on  me  thy  love  bestow ; 
This  arm  resistless  laid  the  warrior  low  !' 

" '  Is  Cathbat  fall'n  ?' — The  hapless  3Iorna  cries, 
'  Bright  as  the  beams  that  gild  the  azure  skies. 
Where  he  so  oft  the  bounding  deer  pursued. 
And  in  the  foremost  rank  of  battle  stood  ! 
Dire  is  thy  rage — By  thee,  relentless  chief! 
My  soul  is  plung'd  in  ever-during  grief? 
Yet  let  me  view,  and  Morna  asks  no  more. 
Thy  sword  still  reeking  with  her  Cathbat's  gore  !' 

"  He  gave  it  to  her  hand, — the  fraudful  maid 
Deep  in  his  bosom  plung'd  the  fatal  blade. 
As  some  huge  bank  that  o'er  the  stream  impends, 
Worn  by  the  wave,  with  thund'ring  sound  descends  ; 
The  flashing  waters  shake  the  echoing  shores, — 
So  falls  the  chief,  and  thus  the  fair  implores  : 

"  '  Morna,  I'm  slain !  thy  vengeance  is  coraplete  ; 
For  Cathbat's  death  I  perish  at  thy  feet  : 
Cold  in  my  breast  I  feel  the  deadly  blade. — 
Haste  thee  to  ]\Ioina  ; — She,  unhappy  maid  1 
Will  mourn  her  warrior's  fate,  his  tomb  will  raise. 
And  future  times  shall  raise  Duchomar's  praise. 
2b 
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Oh  !  I  beseech  thee,  grant  my  last  request, 

And  draw  the  sword  that  thrijls  my  tortur'd  breast !' 

"  With  tearful  eyes  she  came  ; — The  chief  applied 
His  vengeful  falchion  to  her  snowy  side. 
Eolling  in  death  she  lay  :  the  purple  flood 
Gush'd  from  her  wound ;  her  hair  the  floor  bestrew'd  ; 
Her  mournful  shrieks  resounded  through  the  cave  ! — 
Thus  fell  thy  friends,  the  lovely,  and  the  brave  !" 

*'  Peace  to  the  heroes'  souls !"   Cuchullin  said, 
"  For  mighty  were  the  actions  of  the  dead. 
Borne  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  for  me  engage, 
Direct  my  step:?,  and  fire  my  soul  with  rage  ! 
But  when  the  days  of  war  and  danger  cease. 
Thou,  beauteous  Morna,  sooth  my  soul  to  peace!* 
Ye  sons  of  Erin  !  hear  your  chief's  command, — 
Around  his  thundering  car  in  order  stand. 
That  shall  to  glorious  conquest  lead  the  way, 
And  strike  the  foe  with  terror  and  dismay. 
Let  three  bright  lances  glitter  by  my  side, 
As  through  the  ranks  in  martial  pomp  I  ride  ; 
Soon  shall  yon  host  our  matchless  valour  feel, 
When  the  war  darkens  round  our  beaming  steel !" 

As  foams  the  rapid  torrent,  when  on  high 
Loud  thunder  rolls,  and  night  involves  the  sky  ? 


*  Allusion  is  here  made  to  one  of  the  many  beautiful  supersti- 
tions current  even  to  recent  times,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
hovered  over  the  friends  they  had  left  behind. 
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In  sounding  arms  so  rusli'd  they  o'er  the  plain, 
And  stern  Cuchullin  led  the  daring  train. 
The  billows  thus  the  mighty  Avhale  obey, 
Behind  him  roaring  through  the  stormy  sea. 

Lochlin's  brave  monarch  heard  the  din  of  war, 
Like  winter  streams  resounding  from  afar, 
And  struck  his  shield, — the  hills,  the  vallies  ring, — 
To  Arno's  son  thus  cried  the  dauntless  king : 

''  As  Avith  a  murmuring  noise  wing'd  insects  play, 
In  the  calm  evening  of  a  summer's  day ; 
With  such  a  sound  our  foes  to  battle  move. 
Or  rustling  winds  howl  through  the  distant  grove. 
Haste  where  yon  hill  th'  extended  heath  commands, 
See  if  from  far  appear  the  hostile  bands." 

He  went,  and  soon  the  martial  host  espied, 
His  heart  beat  high  against  his  trembling  side  : 
His  eye-balls  wildly  roU'd  ; — the  fear-struck  man 
In  faltering,  broken  words  his  speech  began  : 

"  Rise,  Swaran,  rise  !  thy  deadly  foes  advance, 
The  son  of  Semo  lifts  his  flaming  lance  : 
High  o'er  the  troops,  borne  on  his  blazing  car. 
The  hero  stands,  and  fires  their  souls  to  war  : 
With  burnish'd  gold  adorn'd,  it  bends  behind 
Like  curling  waves  that  swell  before  the  wind  : 
Emboss'd  with  glittering  stones,  each  radiant  side 
Shines  like  the  surface  of  the  rolling  tide,. 
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When  the  dark  waves  are  ting'd  with  ruddy  light,* 

And  si:)arkle  round  the  vessel  of  the  night. 

Its  beam  of  polish'd  yeAv;  the  hero's  seat 

Of  smoothest  bone  ;  its  sides  with  spears  replete. 

Before  the  car  his  coursersf  rush  along, 

High-maned,  broad-breasted,  beauteous,  swift  and  strong, 

Lo  !  with  what  fury  o'er  the  plain  they  bound  ; 

Earth  trembles,  and  the  echoing  hills  resound. 

Like  streaming  mist  descends  their  flowing  hair, 

Waves  to  the  wind,  and  wantons  in  the  air. 

A  hundred  thongs  confine  them  to  the  car ; 

Their  polish'd  bits  and  harness  shine  afar. 

As  the  light  vapours,  that  the  sun  exhales, 

Fly  driv'n  by  tempests  o'er  the  lonely  vales ; 

As  eagles  strong  that  wing  their  sudden  way, 

And  seize  impetuous  on  their  trembling  prey  ; 

Loud  as  the  storm  in  winter's  dreary  reign, 

And  swift  as  deer  they  bound  across  the  plain. 

In  dreadful  splendour  the  tierce  chief  appears, 

High  o'er  the  gorgeous  car  his  bulk  he  rears ; 

*  This  passage  seems  to  allude  to  the  lucid  apj^earance  which  the 
sea  frequently  exhibits  in  the  night  time. 

t  I  have  in  this  place  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  the  names  of 
Cuchullin's  horses, — Sulin-Sifadda  and  Dusronnal  cannot  sound 
well  in  Euglish  verse,  however  harmonious  they  might  have  been 
in  the  original.  Some  few  of  the  heroes'  names,  that  were  of  no 
consequence  to  the  action,  I  have  likewise  omitted  ;  and  softened, 
or  entirely  left  out  many  of  the  epithets  given  to  others.  I  hope 
the  reader  will  excuse  it,  and  allow  that  by  copying  an  ancient 
author  in  too  exact  a  manner,  we  more  frequently  burlesque  the 
original,  than  preserve  the  spirit  of  it. 
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Beneath  his  gloomy  broAV  his  eye-balls  glare. 
Like  flame  behind  him  flies  his  ruddy  hair. 
The  threat'ning  storm,  0  king  of  Ocean  !  shun, 
Fly  from  the  wrath  of  Memo's  fiery  son  ! 

I'o  him  indignant  thus  the  chief  replied  : 
(Rage  fir'd  his  soul,  his  bosom  swell'd  with  pride,) 
"  Through  foaming  billows,  whilst  with  direful  sound 
The  winds  tempestuous  roar'd,  and  Avide  around 
The  vivid  lightning  gleam'd,  I've  bent  my  way, 
Nor  fear'd  the  storm,  nor  shun'd  the  scorching  ray  ; 
And  shall  Cuchullin  dastard  thoughts  inspire 
in  Swaran's  breast, — which  elemental  fire, 
And  the  loud  roaring  of  the  boundless  main 
Have  strove  to  give  me,  but  have  strove  in  vain  ? 
No,  timorous  youth  !  my  soul  disdains  to  fly  ; 
Dangers  1  heed  not,  warriors  I  defy. 
Did  e'en  Fingal  provoke  me  to  the  tight, 
He'd  meet  a  foe  deserving  all  his  might. 
Arise,  my  valiant  friends,  for  war  prepare, 
Gather  around  your  leader's  deathful  spear. 
Like  rocks  we'll  stand  that  guard  the  Lochlin  shore, 
Unmov'd  though  waters  beat  and  whirlwinds  roar  ; 
That  meet  exulting  the  tumultuous  floods, 
And  to  the  tempest  stretch  their  waving  woods." 

As  from  two  adverse  mountains  torrents  flow. 
And  rushing  furious  to  the  plain  below. 
Mix  loud  resounding, — thus  with  dire  alarms 
The  warriors  met,  and  clash'd  their  beaming  arms. 
Chief  against  chief  his  pointed  lance  extends  ; 
Man  against  man  with  martial  fury  bends  : 
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Steel  clanks  on  steel :  briglit  helms  are  cleft  on  high. 
And  darts,  like  meteors,  rush  along  the  sky  ; 
Blood  pours  in  torrents  o'er  the  slippery  ground  ; 
Twang  the  tough  bows,  the  rattling  arms  resound.''^ 
Dire  was  the  noise  !  like  waves  b}^  tempests  driven, 
Or  the  last  peal  of  thunder  roll'd  through  heaven. 
An  hundred  tongues  would  not.  suffice  to  name 
The  death  of  heroes  crown'd  -with  endless  fame. 

Mourn,  mourn  ye  bards  !  and  bid  jour  numbers  flow 
In  all  the  deep  solemnity  of  woe  ; 
Tn  blooming  3-outh  behold  Sithalliii  slain  ! — 
For  Ardan's  death  Fiona  mourns  in  vain. 
As  two  young  hinds  that  through  the  desert  rove, 
Untimely  perish  in  their  shady  grove ; 
So  fell  the  3-ouths,  stretch'd  on  their  native  land, 
By  haughty  Swaran's  wide-destroying  hand  ; 
Who  in  the  front  of  fight  exulting  stood, 
With  threat'ning  voice,  and  arms  distain'd  with  blood. 
The  spirit  thus,  who  on  the  wdiirlwind  flies, 
And  guides  the  storm  along  the  gloomy  skies, 
The  ship- wreck' d  mariner  with  joy  surveys, 
The  sinking  bark,  and  loud  resounding  seas. 

*  "  'Nov,'  shield  -vvitli  shield,  with  hehiiet  hehiiet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armo\u',  lance  to  lanco  oppos'd. 
Host  agaiust  host,  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew. 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew, 
With  streaming  blood  the  shpp'ry  fields  are  dj^d, 
And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide." — Fope. 

"Arms  on  armour  crashing,  bray'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged,"  tSrc. — Milton. 
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The  sons  of  Lochlin  to  Cuchullin  yield  ; 
His  sword  like  lightiaing  gleam'd  ath\Yart  the  field ; 
When  bj  its  sudden  flame  the  people  die, 
And  the  scorched  mountains  roll  their  smoke  on  high. 
O'er  kings  and  prostrate  chiefs  the  hero  rode, 
His  foaming  horses  bathed  their  hoofs  in  blood  ; 
In  wild  confusion  rJl  behind  him  la}- ; 
Destruction  reign'd,  and  ruin  marked  his  way. 
Thus  shatter'd  groves,  the  howling  tempest  past, 
Shew  from  what  part  was  driv'n  the  furious  blast. 

Unhappy  maid,  *  who  dwell'st  where  waters  roar 
Around  thy  craggy  rocks,  and  echoing  shore  ; 
Though  fair  as  spirits  on  the  sunbeam  borne, 
Or  the  bright  rays  that  gild  the  purple  morn, 
Yet  canst  thou  not  thy  lovely  Trenar  save 
From  the  deep  wound  Cuchullin's  falchion  gave. 
Pale  lies  the  youth  on  Erin's  fatal  shore ; 
The  beauteous  Trenar  shines  in  arms  no  more ! 
His  howling  dogs  behold  his  ghost  on  high,-|- 
Borne  on  the  winds  that  wander  through  the  sky, 
And  mourn  their  hapless  lord, — whilst  all  unstrung 
In  his  lone  hall  the  useless  bow  is  hung. 

*  This  apostrophe  is  addressed  to  the  daughter  of  Gorlo,  king  of 
Inistore,  or  the  Orkney  Islands. — Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king  of 
Iniscon,  supposed  to  be  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  Orkneys  and 
Shetland  were  at  that  time  subject  to  the  king  of  Lochlin. — Mac- 
pJierson. 

t  It  was  a  superstition  prevalent  in  many  countries,  that  some  of 
the  lower  animals  see  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  The  sudden  starts 
which  the  horse  and  deer  sometimes  make  without  any  apparent 
cause,  were  attributed  to  seeing  the  spirits  of  the  deceased.     Thus 
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As  round  some  mountain  burst  the  roaring  waves^ 
That  firmly  stands,  and  all  their  fury  braves  ; 
Thus  on  their  foes  rush  Lochlin's  numerous  band : 
Thus  firm,  unmov'd  the  sons  of  Erin  stand. 
Each  hero  like  a  cloud  of  darkness  seems, 
Like  heavenly  fire  his  waving  falchion  gleams. 
As  hammers  on  the  glowing  iron  sound, 
"When  from  each  blow  the  fiery  sparkles  bound, 
So  ring  their  arms  ;  the  shrieks  of  death  arise, 
And  shouts  of  heroes  thunder  to  the  skies. 

But  who  like  low'ring  vapours  meet  my  sight, 
And  furious  plunge  amid  the  thickest  fight  ? — 
Swaran  and  Semo's  son  ! — with  matchless  force 
They  range  the  plain :  earth  shakes  beneath  their  course  i 
Their  friends  behold  the  chiefs  with  anxious  eyes. 
As  dim  they  on  the  distant  heath  arise  ; 
For  now  the  night  began  her  gloomy  reign, 
And  the  dark  clovids  roll'd  slowly  o'er  the  plain  ; 
To  her,  the  warring  troops  unwilling  yield, 
And  the  stern  chiefs  reluctant  quit  the  field. 

By  Cromla's  mountain,  with  his  martial  bands, 
Prcpp'd  on  his  bending  spear,  Cuchullin  stands ; 

the  dogs  of  Eumoeus  were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Minerra,  though 
invisible  to  Telemachus : 

"  Alone  to  Ithaca  she  stood  display'd, 
But  unapparent  as  a  viewless  shade, 
Escap'd  Telemachus  :  the  powers  above, 
Seen  or  unseen,  o'er  earth  at  pleasure  move  ; 
The  dogs  intelligent  confess'd  the  tread 
Of  power  divine,  and,  howling,  tremblingr  fled." 

Homer's  Odyssey,  Bool;  16. 
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He  views  the  banquet  spread^  the  fires  ascend, 
And  thus  to  Carril:  "  Say,  my  generous  friend, 
For  Erin's  warriors  shall  the  feast  arise, 
Whilst  our  brave  foe  unasked  at  distance  lies  ? 
Far  from  his  friends  he  rests  on  Ullin's  shore. 
Cold  blow  the  winds,  and  loud  the  waters  roar. 
Arise,  invite  the  monarch  here  to  stay, 
Till  the  night  rolls  its  sable  clouds  aAvay, 
Whilst  our  melodious  harps  shall  sound  the  praise 
Of  mighty  heroes,  famed  in  other  days." 

The  hoary  bard  obeyed  his  chiefs  commands — 
To  him  the  leader  of  the  Lochlin  bands, 
Loud  as  the  roaring  storm,  indignant  cried  : 
''His  feast  I  scorn,  his  friendship  I  deride. 
Should  Erin's  lovely  maids  around  me  rise, 
With  snoAv  white  bosoms,  and  vAih.  radiant  eyes, 
In  vising  me  to  come,  they'd  sue  in  vain, — 
Here  Swaran  rests  beside  the  stormy  main  : 
Mot  at  the  feast,  but  in  the  front  of  fight, 
I'll  meet  the  warrior  ;  my  unequalled  might 
Soon  shall  thy  vanquish'd  chieftain  learn  to  fear. 
And  sink  beneath  the  lightning  of  my  spear. 
The  sounding  ocean,  and  the  howling  wind 
Recall  my  seas  and  forests  to  my  mind, — 
Those  forests,  where,  by  my  strong  javelin  slain, 
The  tusky  boars  oft  champ'd  the  dusty  plain. 
Let  Semo's  son  to  me  resign  the  throne, 
And  me  their  king  let  all  the  people  own, 
Or  Erin's  torrents  shall,  distained  with  blood, 
Roll  foaming  to  the  sea  their  purple  flood.'' 
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"  Sad  are  his  words  !""  the  aged  Carril  cried, — 
"Sad  to  himself,"  CuchuUin  quick  replied; 
"  Raise,  then,  my  friend,  thj  voice  harmonious  raise. 
And  give  the  song  to  our  forefather's  praise  ; 
Let  the  sweet  strain  in  melting  numbers  flow, 
And  thrill  my  soul  with  sadly  pleasing  woe  ; 
Chiefs  there  have  been  in  Erin  fam'd  for  arms. 
And  lovely  maids  adorned  with  beauty's  charms  ; 
Sing  like  to  Ossian  on  the  Albion  shore. 
Who,  Avhen  the  tumult  of  the  chace  is  o'er, 
Pours  forth  his  mournful  strains  :  the  streams  around 
Symphonious  murmur  to  the  plaintive  sound." 

He  said  ;  the  bard  began  the  lofty  song, 
While  mute  attention  held  the  list'ning  throng ; 
"In  da^'S  long  past  from  Lochlin's  hostile  shore,* 
A  thousand  ships  a  numerous  army  bore  , 
To  save  their  native  land  our  warriors  rose. 
And,  fired  with  vengeance,  met  their  daring  foes  ; 
But  far  conspicious  in  the  field  of  fight, 
Stern  Cairbar  stood  exulting  in  his  might ; 
And  statel}^  Grudar,  high  above  the  rest 
In  warlike  mien  and  valour  shone  confess'd ; 
But  for  a  bull,  the  glory  of  the  herd. 
Whose  snowy  hide  distinct  with  spots  appear'd, 
Their  wrath  arose, — each  claimed  it  as  his  own, 
And  oft  in  fight  oppos'd  their  falchions  shone. 

*  This  episode  is  introduced  with  propriety,  in  order  to  reconcile 
Calmar  and  Connal,  by  the  story  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar,  -who, 
though  enemies  before,  fought  side  by  side  in  the  war.  The  bard 
obtained  his  aim,  for  we  find  them  perfectly  reconciled  in  the  third 
book . — Macph  crson. 
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When  Lochlin's  sons  appeared,  no  dull  delaj 
Restrained  their  ardour  from  the  deathful  day  : 
1'hej  check'd  their  private  rage,  the  foe  defied, 
Together  fought,  and  conquer'd  side  bj  side. 

''By  LubaV's  stream  that  through  the  valley  flows, 
The  warriors  met;  their  mutual  wrath  arose: 
Bright  gleam'd  their  swords,  but  Grudar  strove  in  vain, 
Fierce  Cairbar  stretched  him  breathless  on  the  pLiin. 
Elate  with  joy  the  victor  strode  away, 
And  heard  his  sister*  pour  the  plaintive  lay. 
Ill-fated  maid  !  she  sung  of  Grudar's  fame, 
And  dwelt  delighted  on  her  lover's  name  : 
Yet  much  she  fear'd,  lest,  weltering  in  his  gore, 
He  lay  a  breathless  corse  on  Ullin's  shore. 
The  tears  began  to  dim  her  sparkling  eyes  ; 
Her  snow^y  bosom  throbbed  with  frequent  sighs, 
That,  shaded  by  her  robe,  arose  to  sight, 
Like  the  pale  moon  amid  the  clouds  of  night. 
With  softest  voice,  with  w'ords  that  sweeter  flow, 
Than  warbling  lyres,  she  pours  the  song  of  woe  : 
'  Haste,  warrior,  haste,'  she  cries,  '  dispel  my  fears, 
Haste  to  my  arms,  and  check  my  flowing  tears!' 

"  The  haughty  Cairbar  in  her  presence  stood, 
And  thus  began  : — '  This  shield  distained  with  blood 
My  foe  possess'd  ;  on  yonder  fatal  plain 
He  strove  with  Cairbar's  matchless  force  in  vain ; 
This  trophy  place  within  my  lofty  hall. 
Memorial  of  the  vanquish'd  Grudar's  fall." 

*  Brassolis. 
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"  Swift  from  her  brother's  sight  she  rush'd  away, 
And  saw  where  pale  in  dust  the  warrior  lay. 
Like  flowers  surcharg'd  with  rain,  by  grief  oppress' d 
She  fell ; — On  Cromla's  heath  the  lovers  rest ! 
Two  lonely  yews  arising  from  the  ground, 
Project  a  melancholy  gloom  around. 
In  beauty  who  with  Grudar  could  compare, 
Or  lovely  Brassolis,  supremely  fair  ! 
The  poet's  grateful  lay  preserves  your  name  ; 
Few  were  your  days,  but  deathless  is  your  fam€." 

To  him  Cuchullin  : — "  Pleasing  hast  thou  told 
Our  father's  actions  in  the  times  of  old  ; 
Thy  voice,  delightful  as  the  gentle  rain. 
That  decks  vai\\  pearly  gems  the  grassy  plain, 
When  the  bright  sun  emits  his  genial  ray, 
And  o'er  the  hills  clouds  lightly  roll  away  ; 
Again,  my  friend,  thy  voice  harmonious  raise, 
And  strike  the  lyre  to  fair  Bragela's*  praise. 
Say,  dost  thou  dart  thy  lovely  rolling  eyes 
To  view  my  vessels  o'er  the  waves  arise  ? 
The  white  waves  glimmering  through  the  dusky  night, 
Will  with  their  sparkling  foam  delude  thy  sight. 
Retire,  my  love  !  no  vessel  greets  thine  eye, 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  through  the  clouded  sky. 
Haste  to  thy  halls  !  for  know,  till  dangers  cease, 
Cuchullin  ne'er  can  taste  the  joys  of  peace. 
Ye  idle  thoughts  !  disturb  my  soul  no  more ; 
Speak,  Connal,  and  my  fortitude  restore. 


*  Cuchullin's  wife,    and  daughter  of  Sorglan,  -whom  he  had  left 
at  his  castle  iu  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
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Nor  let  me  think  of  love  and  beauty's  charms, 
While  Lochlin  vaunts,  and  Swaran  calls  to  arms."' 

He  thus  replied  : — "  Of  hostile  fraud  beware  ; 
To  guard  each  pass  be  thy  peculiar  care. 
Still  would  I  counsel  peace,  our  land  to  save 
From  foreign  rule,  our  warriors  from  the  grave, — 
At  least,  till  Morven's  gallant  sons  advance, 
And  their  brave  monarch  lifts  his  flaming  lance." 

The  watch,  a  generous  band  of  heroes  keep  ; 
The  rest  extended  on  the  desert  sleep, 
"Whilst  wide  around  them  o'er  the  dreary  heath 
Ill-omen'd  sounds  arise,  and  shrieks  of  death  : 
The  ghosts  of  slaughter'd  warriors  feebly  cry, 
And  roll  their  gloomy  clouds  along  the  sky.* 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghost  -svas 
heard  shrieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  happen  soon 
after.  The  accounts  are  very  poetical.  The  ghost  comes  mounted 
on  a  meteor,  and  surrounds  twice  or  thrice  the  place  destined  for 
the  person  to  die  ;  and  then  goes  along  the  road  through  which  tho 
funeral  is  to  pass,  shrieking  at  internals;  at  last,  the  meteor  and 
ghost  disappear  above  the  burial  place. 


FIN  GAL:    AN    EPIC    POEM, 

CAXTO   SECOND. 


A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

The  ghost  of  Cnigal,  one  of  the  Irish  heroes,  who  was  killed  in 
battle,  appears  to  Conual,  and  foretells  the  defeat  of  Cuchullin, 
Connal  communicates  the  vision  to  Cuchullin,  who  remains  inflexible, 
and  resolves  to  continue  the  war .  Morning  comes,  Swaran  proposes 
dishonourable  terms,  which  are  rejected.  The  battle  begins,  and  is 
obstinately  fought  on  both  sides,  till  upon  the  flight  of  Grumal, 
the  "whole  Irish  army  gives  way.  Cuchullin  and  Connal  cover  their 
retreat;  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they  are 
soon  followed  by  Cuchullin. — Fingal's  fleet  is  seen  at  a  distance 
making  towards  the  coast.  Cuchullin,  dejected  after  his  defeat, 
attributes  his  ill  success  to  the  death  of  a  friend  he  had  killed  some 
time  before.  Carril,  to  shew  that  ill  success  did  not  always  attend 
those  who  innocently  killed  their  friends,  introduces  the  episode 
of  Comal  and  Galvina. 


I 


lingal 


J'ar  from  his  friends,  extended  on  the  ground, 
While  dusky  night  and  silence  reign'd  around, 
Beside  the  stream  that  rolls  its  winding  way 
O'er  the  lone  heath,  the  dauntless  Connal  lay ; 
A  mossy  stone  sustained  the  warrior's  head, 
Above,  an  oak  its  shady  branches  spread. 

He  heard  from  far  the  shrieks  of  night  arise, 
A  sudden  splendour  lir'd  the  gloomy  skies  ; 
Through  the  void  air  he  saw  the  meteors  stream  ; 
And  swift-descending  on  the  ruddy  beam. 
Young  Crugal's  image  met  his  wond'ring  sight ! — 
Pale  as  the  setting  moon's  reflected  light, 
His  visage  shone  ;  and  spreading  wide  behind 
His  cloud-form"d  I'obes  flew  streaming  in  the  wind  ; 
Like  flames  expiring  his  red  eye-balls  glar'd ; 
Dark  was  the  wound  that  in  his  breast  appear'd. 

The  hero  thus  the  shadowy  form  address'd  : 
* '  Alas  !  what  sorrow  racks  mv  Crugal's  breast ! 

2c    . 
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Pale  is  thy  face, — not  thus  depress'd  with  fear, 
Didst  thou,  brave  warrior,' in  the  fight  appear.'' 

Awhile  with  tearful  eyes  he  seemed  to  stand 
In  silent  grief,  then  waved  his  pallid  hand, 
And  soft  as  breezes  o'er  the  waters  sigh 
Of  reedy  Lego,  faintly  made  reply  : 

"  Alas  !  with  Orugal  thou  wilt  talk  no  more, 
Nor  my  lone  footsteps  on  the  heath  explore  ; 
Borne  on  the  winds  my  wand' ring  spirit  flies. 
On  Lena's  plain  my  breathless  body  lies. 
E'en  now,  0  chief !  I  view  the  cloud  of  death 
In  darkness  hovering  o'er  yon  fatal  heath, 
Destin'd  for  Erin's  sons  ; — with  speed  away. 
Ruin  and  havoc  mark  the  coming  day  !'' 

He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  the  heroes'  sight, 
While  black  around  him  closed  the  shades  of  night  : 
So  when  the  storms  arise,  the  moon  enshrouds 
Her  radiant  front  in  deep  surrounding  clouds. 

When  Connal  thus  :  "  From  thy  bright  beam  descend, 
Thou  much-lov'd  shadow  of  my  former  friend  ! 
Say,  in  what  cavern'd  rock,  what  lonely  cell, 
Or  on  what  grassy  hill  does  Crugal  dwell  ? 
Shall  we  not  hear  thee  in  the  storm  rejoice, 
And  mix  with  loud  resounding  streams  thy  voice  ? 
Or  see  thee,  borne  on  gloomy  clouds,  arise, 
When  the  blast  rushes  through  the  darken'd  skies, 
And  by  pale  ghosts  the  winds  impetuous  driven, 
Roll  charg'd  with  tempests  through  the  vault  of  heaven?' 
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He  said,  then  swiftly  strode  across  the  Held, 
And  o'er  Cuchullin  struck  his  bossy  shield. 
Upstarting  at  the  sound,  the  warrior  cries, 
^'  AVh}'-  roams  my  chief,  while  darkness  clouds  the  skies? 
Had  I  this  javelin  launch'd,  on  Ullin's  plain 
My  friend  had  fall'n,  and  I  had  mourn'd  in  vain." 

"  E'en  now  before  my  view,''  he  thus  replied, 
"  l>id  Crugal's  ghost  the  clouds  of  heaven  bestride  ; 
I  saw  the  stars  through  his  thin  shadow  gleam, 
And  his  low  voice  was  like  the  distant  stream : 
Th"  imperfect  sound  to  Erin's  hapless  host 
Denounc'd  destruction  on  this  fatal  coast; 
Ijuplore  for  peace,  lest  death  or  lasting  shame 
O'er  whelm  thy  friends,  and  blast  their  ancient  fame," 

^'  If  Crugal's  shade,  '  the  dauntless  chief  replies, 
"  Foreboding  death,  appear'd  to  Connal's  eyes, 
Why  didst  thou  not,  for  w^ell  I  know  thy  might, 
Compel  this  air-borne  phantom  to  my  sight  ? 
Oh  !  had  I  seen  him,  this  my  trusty  sword 
Had  every  secret  of  his  soul  expior'd. — 
But  how  can  spirits,  who  through  ether  guide 
The  rolling  clouds,  the  fate  of  war  decide  ? 
Say,  how  can  Crugal,  hapless  warrior,  know 
That  Erin's  sons  must  sink  beneath  the  foe?" 

Sage  Connal  thus  returned  :  "  To  fields  of  air 
The  ghosts  of  heroes  fam'd  in  arms  repair. 
Talk  on  the  clouds,  or  in  some  secret  cell 
The  fix'd  event  of  human  schemes  foretell." 


"  There  let  them  talk,"  he  sternly  made  reply, 
"  From  Swaran's  might  my  soul  disdains  to  fly. 
Connal,  though  death  dissolves  this  mortal  frame; 
To  latest  time  shall  live  my  glorious  name  ; 
My  lovely  spouse  will  shed  the  tender  tear ; 
My  friends  on  high  the  mossy  stones  will  rear ; 
And  the  lone  hunter,  musing  o'er  my  tomb, 
Will  pour  his  woes,  and  mourn  my  fatal  doom. 
Though  to  my  soul  no  terror  death  can  give, 
Yet  much  Cuchullin  fears  with  shame  to  live. 
Fingal  ne'er  saw  the  son  of  Semo  yield, 
But  always  hail'd  him  victor  of  the  field. — 
Spirit  of  Crugal !  rise  before  my  view, 
Display  my  fate  in  horror's  blackest  hue  ! 
Yet  will  I  not  one  step  from  Avar  recede, 
But  in  the  foremost  rank  of  battle  bleed  ; 
Though  Morven's  mighty  king  his  aid  deny. 
We  still  may  bravely  fight — may  bravel}-  die  ! 
Strike  my  loud  shield,  let  Erin's  warriors  hear. 
And  all  for  conquest,  or  for  death  prepare." 

The  heroes  rise  with  shouts  along  the  plain, 
Like  billows  bursting  o'er  the  roaring  main  ; 
Firmly  they  stood  :  as  aged  oaks  arise, 
And  wave  their  blasted  branches  to  the  skies ; 
While  nipp'd  by  bitter  frost,  the  leaves  around 
Drop  wither'd,  and  bestrew  the  barren  ground. 

The  ocean  to  the  morning's  trembling  ray 
Gleams  faint ;  o'er  Cromla  fail  the  vapours  gray  : 
Thick  mists  arising  with  the  dawning  light. 
Hide  Erin's  war-worn  troops  from  Tvochlin's  sight 
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"  Arise,  my  friends,"  fierce  Swaran  cried,  '^  arise  ! 
Lo !  from  our  might  the  proud  CuchuUin  flies. 
Pursue,  and  slay  with  the  avenging  sword 
All  those  who  own  not  Swaran  as  their  lord. 
Morla  !  to  Cormac  haste,  these  mandates  give. 
Let  him,  let  Erin  me  their  king  receive ; 
For  if  my  wrath  arise,  destruction  reigns. 
And  desolation  wastes  their  fertile  plains." 

As  from  the  shore  the  fowls  of  ocean  rise,  * 
And  beat  with  sounding  wings  the  vaulted  skies, 
Or  as.  when  swell"  n  by  loud  incessant  rain, 
A  hundred  streams  rush  foaming  o'er  the  plain, 

*  This  heaping  of  similes  one  upon  another  is  highly  poetical, 
and  entirely  in  the  manner  of  Homer. — Before  Ms  Catalogue  of  the 
ships  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  there  is  a  group  of  them  much 
TesembUng  these  now  before  us,  where  he  compares  the  Grecian 
army  to  a  flock  of  sea  fowl, — 

'•  Not  less  their  number  than  the  embodied  cranes, 
Or  milk  white  swans  in  Asius'  wat'ry  plains, 
That  o'er  the  windings  of  Cayster's  springs, 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling  wings." 

To  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  spring, — 

"  Along  the  river's  level  mead  they  stand. 
Thick  as  in  spring  the  flowers  adorn  the  land. 
Or  leaves  the  trees." 

To  flies  around  a  milk  pail, — 

"  Or  thick  as  insects  play. 
The  wandering  nation  of  a  summer's  day, 
That,  drawn  by  milky  streams,  at  evening  hours, 
In  gather'd  swarms  around  t'le  rural  bowers, 
So  throng'd,  so  close,  the  Grecian  warriors  stood, 
In  radiant  arms." 
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Whose  whirling  eddies  to  the  moon's  pale  light 
Display  the  awful  horrors  of  the  night, 
The  troops  arose. — As  shadows  sail  along 
The  grassy  hills,  so  moved  the  martial  throng. 
Like  some  huge  stag  with  branching  antlers  crown'd, 
Their  stately  chief,  for  martial  acts  renowned, 
Strode  forth  the  foremost ;  his  far-blazing  shield^ 
Like  heaven's  descending  fire  ilium 'd  the  field. 
When  the  lone  trav'ller's  wondering  eye  surveys 
Bright  spirits  gliding  through  the  splendid  rays. 

From  the  dark  main  the  winds  began  to  rise^ 
And  roU'd  the  dusky  vapours  to  the  skies  ; 
Display'd  to  view  stood  Erin's  gloomy  host, 
Like  rugged  rocks  that  guard  the  wave  worn  coast. 

Staruo's  proud  son  beheld  them  from  afar. 
And  thus  bespoke  a  leader  of  the  war  : 
"  Haste,  valiant  Morla,  to  our  hapless  foes, 
And  to  their  humbled  chief  our  terms  propose, — 
Such  as  when  heroes  fall,  or  vanquished  yield, 
And  Aveeping  virgins  mourn  the  fatal  field." 

He  swift  obey'd,  and  soon  Cuchullin  found, 
With  all  his  bold  associates  standing  round, 

And  tlieir  leader  Agamemnon  to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mars,  and  . 

to  a  bull  that  exceeds  in  stature  the  rest  of  the  herd  : 
"  The  king  of  king?,  majestically  tall, 
Towers  o'er  his  armies,  and  outshines  them  all, 
Like  some  proud  bull  that  round  the  pasture  leads 
His  subject  herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads  ; 
Great  as  the  gods  th'  exalted  chief  was  seen, 
His  strength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mars  his  mien." 
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And  thus  began  :  "  To  thee,  fall'n  chief  !  I  bring 
The  terms  of  peace  from  our  victorious  king  ; 
Be  UUin's  fertile  plains  no  longer  thine, 
To  us  thy  spouse,  and  rapid  dog  resign  : 
These  to  our  king,  to  prove  thy  weakness,  give  ; 
Henceforth  beneath  his  power  submissive  live !" 

To  him  indignant  thus  the  chief  return'd, 
His  eyes  flashed  fire,  his  breast  with  fury  burn'd : 
"  Cuchullin  never  yields  ; — o'er  the  rough  main 
Quick  let  him  fly,  or  fall  on  Ullin's  plain  ; 
Ne'er  shall  his  vessels  through  the  wat'ry  way 
My  fair  Bragela  to  his  halls  convey ; 
Nor  shall  the  nimble  roe  e'er  fly  before 
My  rapid  Luath,  on  the  Lochlin  shore." 

"  Vain  ruler  of  the  gaudy  car  !"  replied 
The  vaunting  Morla  with  the  voice  of  pride, 
'•  Wilt  thou  withstand  the  King  of  Ocean's  course? 
Who  numerous  vessels  with  resistless  force. 
Could,  from  its  deep  foundation  torn,  convey 
Thy  green-hill'd  Ullin  through  the  wat'ry  way  !" 

"  In  words  Cuchullin  will  to  many  yield, 
But  never  in  the  dangers  of  the  field," 
The  chief  replied, — "  Hence  !  let  thy  monarch  know, 
While  through  my  veins  life's  sanguine  currents  flow, 
And  Connal  lives  to  wield  his  flaming  sword, 
Erin  shall  own  young  Cormac  as  its  lord. 
0  first  of  mighty  men  !  his  message  hear. 
And  can  thy  voice  again  for  peace  declare? 
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Why  didst  thou  threaten  death,  pale  ghost  of  night  ? — 

Thou  canst  not  strike  this  bosom  with  affright ; 

No — If  I  fall,  I'll  fall  renown'd,  and  fame 

Shall  with  its  brightest  rays  adorn  my  name. 

Ye  sons  of  Ei-in  !  on  the  foe  advance, 

Bend  the  tough  bow,  exalt  the  threat' ning  lance  .; 

In  dark  array  rush  fearless  to  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  stormy  night.  " 

His  daring  words  enflame  the  martial  throng — 
The  gloom  of  battle  slowly  rolls  along ; 
As  rising  vapours  from  the  fens  exhale, 
And  spread  their  sable  banners  o'er  the  vale, 
When  raging  storms  the  light  of  heaven  invade, 
And  wrap  its  splendour  in  surrounding  shade  ; 
As  some  dire  spirit  through  the  dusky  night. 
When  meteors  stream  around  their  baleful  light, 
Precedes  the  dark'ning  cloud,  and  from  his  hand 
Pours  the  wild  storms  that  desolate  the  land, 
Howl  o'er  the  waste,  and  shake  the  sounding  groves, 
The  fiery  chief  in  pomp  terrific  moves. 

The  horn  of  battle  Carril  sounds  from  far,* 
And  kindles  in  their  souls  the  flame  of  war, 
Then  loudly  thus  began  :  "Ye  warriors  !  say, 
Why  from  the  field  of  fame  does  Crugal  stay  ? 

*  In  ancient  times  the  blowing  of  horns  was  a  signal  of  war. 
There  were  also  fortresses  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  whicli 
served  for  watch  towers.  On  the  tops  of  these  they  used  to  kindle 
fires  on  sudden  invasions,  or  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  These 
signals  were  communicated  from  tower  to  tower,  until  the  whole 
country  was  alarmed,  and  flow  to  arms. 
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He's  faU'n  ! — extended  on  the  purple  ground 

The  hero  lies  ;  no  more  his  halls  resound 

With  joy's  enchanting  strain  ;  o  erwhelm'd  with  grief, 

The  fair  Degrena  mourns  her  breathless  chief ; 

Down  her  wan  cheek  the  tears  incessant  flow, 

A  lovely  stranger  in  her  halls  of  woe  !* 

Who  like  a  sunbeam  glancing  through  the  skies 

Darts  on  the  foe  ? — Her  hair  dishevell'd  flies 

On  the  rude  winds  ;  her  mournful  shrieks  I  hear ! — 

'Tis  Crugal's  spouse  ! — Alas,  unhappy  fair  ! 

Thy  hero  wanders  through  th'  ethereal  plains, 

Or  some  lone  cave  his  airy  form  contains. 

As  gather" d  flies  with  wings  low-murmuring  play, 

When  the  bright  sun  emits  his  parting  ray, 

With  feeble  sound,  borne  on  the  clouds  of  night, 

His  gentle  shade  will  meet  our  wondring  sight. 

See  !  Lochlin's  warriors,  deaf  to  pity's  cries, 

Wave  their  keen  falchions — Lo  !  Degrena  dies  ! 

Cairbar,  awake  !  behold  thy  daughter  low. 

Oh !  pour  thy  vengeance  on  the  guilty  foe  !" 

The  aged  hero  heard  the  mournful  strain, 
And  saw  the  fair  by  ruthless  warriors  slain. 
With  rage  impetuous,  rushing  from  afar. 
He  shook  his  lance,  and  first  provok'd  the  war. 

As  firs  that  on  the  Lochlin  coast  arise,f 
Bend  to  the  storm  that  rushes  through  the  skies ; 

*  Crugal  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time  before  the  battle ; 
consequently  she  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  "stranger  in  the 
hall  of  her  sorrow." — Macpherson. 

t  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  the  fifth  book  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
line  396. 


A  s  forests  sink  beneath  the  flame  of  night,  " 
So  roar'd  the  war,  so  fell  the  ranks  of  fight. 

As  when  the  trav'ller  whirls  his  stafi"  around. 
And  strews  the  downy  thistles  o'er  the  ground, 
So  fierce  Cuchullin  in  his  might  arose, 
Wav'd  his  bright  falchion,  and  consum'd  his  foes. 

Bj  Swaran  slain,  see  Curach  press  the  field  ; 
Nor  ought  avails  old  Cairbar's  bossy  shield ; 
In  lasting  rest  the  valiant  Morglan  lies  ; 
Beneath  his  arm  the  youthful  Caolt  dies  : 
His  yellow  tresses  strew  his  native  shore, 
From  his  fair  bosom  pours  the  purple  gore  ; 
Where  now  he  fell  among  the  mighty  dead, 
Oft  had  the  chief  the  social  banquet  spread  ; 
Had  often  wak'd  the  harp's  melodious  sounds. 
Prepar'd  the  chase,  and  cheered  his  jocund  hounds. 

As  from  the  desert,  swollen  by  sudden  rain. 
The  sounding  torrent  foams  along  the  plain  ; 
Rocks,  hills,  and  woods,  from  their  foundation  torn. 
Are  to  the  main  with  rage  resistless  borne  : 
Thus  Lochlin's  monarch  held  his  direful  course. 
Such  his  wild  fury,  such  his  matchless  force ! 
Unmov'd,  undaunted,  Semo's  son  withstands 
The  rushing  tide,  and  checks  the  furious  bands ! 
Thus  some  huge  mountain  rears  its  top  on  high,* 
Whilst  heaven's  dark  clouds  around  the  summit  fly ; 

*  This  simile  is  introduced  with  propriety,  and  executed  in  a 
most  masterly  manner.  There  is  not  one  circumstance  in  the  com- 
parison but  what  illustrates  the  subject,  and  displays  the  firmness 
and  intrepidity  of  Cuohvillin,  (who  is  always  represented  as  the 
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On  every  side  the  raging  winds  contend, 

The  fleecy  snow,  and  rattling  hail  descend  ; 

Its  pine  crown'd  head  the  howling  storm  defies, 

And:safe  beneath  the  silent  valley  lies  : 

Thus  stood  the  guardian  hero  ;  wide  around 

The  blood  of  warriors  drench'd  the  purple  ground  . 

On  either  wing  his  numerous  troops  decay, 

Like  snow  dissolving  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

"  Where,"  Grumal  cried,  "  shall  Erin  safety  find? — 

We  strive  like  reeds  against  the  boist'rous  wind." 

Swift  as  the  hunted  deer,  the  flight  he  led  ; 

They  fought,  they  died,  but  few  with  Grumal  fled. 

High  on  his  gorgeous  car,*  despising  fear, 
Cuchullin  stood,  and  shook  his  weighty  spear  ; 

bul^vark  of  Erin,)  and  the  various  attacks  of  his  enemies  in  the  most 
natural  and  lively  colours. — Mezentius,  assaulted  by  the  Tuscan 
army,  is  described  in  the  same  manner  : — 
"  Mezentius,  terrible  to  view, 
A  blazing  pine  within  the  trenches  threw." — JEneid,  Book  9. 

*  This  manner  of  fighting  in  chariots  calls  to  mind  the  practice 
of  heroic  times,  described  in  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  But  the  heroes 
of  the  poet  differed  in  their  notion  of  the  point  of  honour  from  the 
British  chiefs.  With  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  driver  of  the 
carriage  was  the  second  in  rank  ;  the  warrior  of  high  renown  was 
the  person  who  fought.  Hector  had  his  squire  to  guide  the  reins, 
while  he  displayed  his  towering  plume,  and  braved  every  danger. 
Achilles  had  his  Automedon. 

"Automedon  and  Alcimus  prepare 
Th'  immortal  coursers  and  the  radiant  car: 
The  charioteer  then  whirl'd  the  lash  around, 
And  swift  ascended  at  one  active  bound ; 
Then  bright  in  heavenly  arms,  above  his  squire, 
Achilles  mounts,  and  sets  the  field  on  five."—Tliad,  Book  19. 
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A  son  of  Lochlin  sunk  beneath  the  stroke, 
And  thus  the  chief  in  haste  to  Conual  spoke  : 

"  Oh  !  thou  who  first  didst  fire  with  glory's  charms 
My  swelling  soul,  shall  we  from  Lochlin's  arms 
In  terror  fly  ? — Let  hoary  Carril  guide 
Our  hapless  friends  to  Cromla's  shady  side, 
While  we  the  fury  of  the  foe  restrain, 
Like  rocks  unmov'd,  that  brave  the  roaiing  main." 

He  said  ;  stern  Connal  mounts  the  blazing  car. 
And  meets  undaunted  the  advancing  Avar. 
Their  ample  shields  rose  like  the  moon  on  high, 
In  a  dun  circle  rolling  through  the  sky. 

Virgil,  in  a  beautiful  picture,  representing  the  wars  of  Troy,  in  the 
•first  J^neid,  describes  the  Trojans  flying  before  Achilles,  who 
pursues  with  ardour  in  the  warlike  ear ;  and  in  the  fifth  Iliad, 
^neas  invites  Pandarus  to  joia  him  in  the  fight, — 

"  Haste,  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch  the  guiding-  rein, 
The  warrior's  fury  let  this  arm  sustain  ; 
Or  if  to  combat  thy  bold  heart  incline, 
Take  thou  the  spear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine." 

Among  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  it  was  otherwise.  The  chief 
warrior  drove  the  chariot,  by  Caesar  called  esseclo^  and  by  Tacitui? 
covinus.  The  British  chief,  it  seems,  thought  it  more  honourable 
to  drive  the  ear  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  distin- 
guished themseh-es  by  braving  every  danger.  It  appears  also, 
that  a  number  of  combatants  mounted  together  in  the  same  vehicle, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  Homer's  battles. 

Tradition  assigns  to  Cuchullin  the  honour  of  first  introducing  the 
car  into  Ireland,  and  also  the  use  of  complete  armour  of  steel  in  bat- 
tle. The  former  circumstance  may  account  for  the  poet  introducing 
so  minute  a  description  of  Cuchullin' s  car  in  the  first  book.  It  is 
said  he  also  taught  horsemanship  to  the  Irish. 
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Behind  the  Avhale  as  foaming  })illoAvs  sound, 
The  numerous  troops  of  Lochlin  rag'd  around. 
At  length  the  chiefs  retird,  and  wide  behind 
A  storm  of  darts  flew  hissing  in  the  wind. 

By  Cromla's  side,  around  CuchulUn,  stand, 
AYith  looks  dejected,  Erin's  hapless  band; 
Like  dusky  groves  through  which  the  flame  has  pass'd^ 
Borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  northern  blast. 
Beneath  an  oak  he  rests  ;  his  bushy  hair 
Waves  to  the  winds ;  his  angry  eye-balls  glare 
In  silent  sorrow. — Swift  before  his  view, 
Elate  with  joy,  the  youthful  jMorna  flew, 
And  eager  thus  began  :  "  The  ships  from  far, 
The  ships  of  Morven  come  !  the  king  in  war 
Renown'd  approaches  !—  See  !  his  masts  arise 
Like  groves  in  clouds,  and  pierce  the  azure  skies. 
His  bounding  vessels  on  the  billows  ride, 
And  his  black  prows  the  foaming  waves  divide  !" 

"  Arise, ",Cuchullin  cried,  "auspicious  gales  ! 
Rush  o'er  the  main,  and  fill  his  swelling  sails. 
Fingal,  with  speed,  thy  wish'd  assistance  bring 
To  Erin's  warriors,  and  their  youthfid  king  I 
Like  morning's  clouds  thy  vessels  shade  the  sea, 
Thyself  the  star,  bright  harbinger  of  day  ! 
Oh  !  Connal,  when  our  souls  to  sorrow  bend, 
How  pleasing  'tis  to  view  a  generous  friend  ! 
But  see,  around  the  curling  vapours  rise. 
And  gath'ring  mists  involve  the  murky  skies  ! 
Shine  forth,  fair  moon,  the  sons  of  IMoiven  save, 
From  our  rude  rocks,  and  from  a  wat'ry  grave ! 
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The  loud  winds  sounded  through  the  shatter'd  woods, 
Down  the  steep  hills  tumultuous  roar'd  the  floods  ; 
In  mist  her  lofty  summit  Cromla  shrouds, 
And  stars  faint-glimmer'd  through  the  flying  clouds. 

Beside  a  stream  the  chief  of  Erin  sat, 
And  thus  to  Connal  mourn' d  his  hapless  fate  : 
"  Ere  since  brave  Ferda  sunk  beneath  my  steel, 
Ferda,  my  friend  !  no  peace  my  soul  can  feel." 

"  I've  seen  the  blooming  youth,"  the  chief  replies, 
"  Bright  as  the  bow  that  gilds  the  gloomy  skies  ; 
Beneath  thy  arm,  say,  why  did  Ferda  bleed, — 
What  urg'd  Cuchullin  to  the  vengeful  deed  ?" 

To  him  the  chief:  "  From  Albion's  coast  he  came. 
Instructed  early  in  the  paths  of  fame ; 
Friendship  we  vow'd,  and  each  his  vow  approv'd  ; 
Oft-times  together  to  the  chase  we  mov'd, 
And,  tir'd  with  toil,  at  the  decline  of  day. 
Together  fearless  on  the  desert  lay. 
For  fair  Deugala,  Cairbar's  spouse,  he  sigh'd, — 
Her  form  of  beauty,  but  her  soul  of  pride. 
A  mutual  passion  fir'd  her  yielding  breast, 
And  thus  to  Cairbar  she  her  speech  address' d  : 

"  '  Say,  why  should  we,  0  chief,  whose  jarring  minds, 
Nor  love  unites,  nor  tender  friendship  binds, 
Together  live  ? — Divide  thy  ample  store, — 
Deugala  dwells  in  Cairbar's  halls  no  more.' 
She  said  ;    the  chief  consents,  and  I  dispose 
Ilis  numerous  herd, — sad  source  of  all  my  woes  ! 
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A  bull*  reinain'd  whose  hide's  bright  surface  shone 
Like  snow  that  glitters  to  the  rising  sun  ; 
On  Cairbar  I  bestow' d  him  ;  grief  possess'd 
Her  soul,  and  vengeful  fury  fir'd  her  breast. 

"To  Ferda  thus  with  tearful  eyes  she  cried  : 
'  Shall  Semo's  haughty  son  my  claim  deride  ? 
Injurious  man  !  Oh  !  let  Deugala  feel 
The  joys  of  vengeance  ; — lift  thy  deadly  steel, 
And  vindicate  my  ^vrongs, — in  endless  night, 
Sink  the  proud  warrior,  and  assert  thy  might, 
Or  deep  I'll  plunge  in  Lubar's  rapid  stream. 
And  my  pale  ghost  shall  loud  for  vengeance  scream.' 

"  Three  days  in  vain  the  weeping  fair  assail' d 
His  wavering  heart,  but  on  the  fourth  prevailed. 
The  warrior  thus  began,  o'erwhelm'd  with  grief : 
'  On  Muri's  hill  I'll  meet  the  gallant  chief. 
And  sink  beneath  his  might ;  for  Ferda's  eyes 
ShaU  ne'er  behold  where  brave  CuchuUin  lies.' 

"  We  met,  and  fought ;  our  swords  avoid  a  wound, 
Glance  from  the  shield,  or  on  the  helmet  sound  ; 
The  taunting  fair  beheld  our  mimic  war, 
And  thus  address'd  the  hero  from  afar  : 
*  Weak  youth !  unable  martial  arms  to  wield, 
Strong  is  thy  foe, — to  brave  Cuchullin  yield  !' 

*  This  is  the  second  episode  where  a  contention  arises  about  a 
bull.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  will  be  no  more  offended 
at  those  instances  of  ancient  smplicity  which  he  meets  with  in 
Ossian,  than  he  is  with  princesses  drawing  water,  and  heroes  dress- 
ing their  own  dinner  in  Hoincr, 
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With  streaming  eyes  the  mournful  chief  replied, 
While  conscious  valour  swell'd  his  soul  with  pride  : 
'  Lift  thy  bright  shield,  thy  precious  life  defend  ! 
Lo  !  Ferda  seeks  to  slay  his  dearest  friend.' 
Deeply  I  sigh'd,  then  gave  the  fatal  wound  ; — 
The  blooming  youth  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  ! 
Alas !  my  Ferda' s  death  T  still  deplore, — 
Conquest  and  glory  crown  these  arms  no  more  !" 

When  Carril  thus  :  "  0  chief  of  Erin's  land  ! 
Mournful  thy  tale,  and  fatal  was  thy  hand. 
The  days  of  old  I  in  my  mind  renew. 
And  times  long  past  rush  forward  to  my  view ; 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  niight}^  Comal's  name, 
His  matchless  beauty,  and  unequalled  fame  ; 
Though  by  his  hand  his  mucli  lov'd  fair  was  slain, 
Bright  glory  crowned  him  in  the  martial  plain  ; 
An  hundred  mountains  own'd  the  chief's  command, 
A  hundred  rivers  lav'd  his  ample  land  ; 
When  his  fleet  dogs  pour'd  forth  the  cheerful  sound; 
A  hundred  rocks  re-echoed  wide  around. 
He  lov'd  Galvina,  as  a  sunbeam  fair  ! 
,  Black  as  the  raven's  wing  her  flowing  hair  ; 
Well-skill' d  with  hounds  to  drive  the  timorous  roe, 
Or  send  the  arrow  from  the  sounding  bow  ; 
Together  oft  the  hapless  pair  pursued 
The  rapid  deer,  and  rang'd  the  gloomy  wood. 
Stern  Grumal  watch' d  their  steps  :  who  long  to  gain 
Galvina's  love  had  sought,  but  sought  in  vain. 

"  Tired  Avith  the  toilsome  chase,  one  luckless  day 
To  Ronan's  cave  the  lovers  bent  their  way ; 
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Around  it  hung  bright  hebns  and  bossy  shields — 
Arms  won  by  Comal  in  embattled  fields. 
Here  free  from  danger,  thus  the  chief  address'd 
The  beauteous  maid,  '  Let  my  Galvina  rest ; 
Though  Grumal's  envious  eyes  our  stejss  pursue, 
This  cave  conceals  thee  from  his  jealous  vieAv  ; 
Lo  !  by  yon  mountain's  side  a  stag  appears, 
And  high  in  air  his  branching  antlers  rears.' 

" '  Ardven's  proud  chief,'  *  replied  the  trembling  maid, 
'  Oft  haunts  this  cave,  in  horrid  arms  array'd  ; 
Return  with  speed,  and  free  my  breast  from  woe, 
For  much  Galvina  fears  thy  gloomy  foe.' 

"  He  rush'd  across  the  plain  ;  not  long  behind 
The  fair  remain'd  ;  but  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Disguis'd  in  burnish'd  armour,  flew  to  prove 
Her  hero's  faith,  and  try  his  constant  love. 
Soon  as  the  chief  the  martial  form  beheld, 
Rage  dim'd  his  eyes,  his  breast  with  fury  swell'd  ; 
He  thought  stern  Grumal  stood  before  his  view. 
And,  wing'd  with  death,  the  hissing  arrow  flew. 
Breathless  she  fell. — He  hastens  to  relate 
His  own  success,  and  rival's  hapless  fate. 
Through  Ronan's  cave  he  wildly  rolls  his  eyes, — 
No  maid  appears  ; — he  calls, — no  voice  replies  ; 
Swift  he  return'd,  and,  struck  with  terror,  found 
His  much-lov'd  fair  expiring  on  the  ground, 
And  saw  with  streaming  eyes  the  deadl}^  dart 
Still  faintly  vibrate  in  her  bleeding  heart. 

*  Grumal. 


'  And  is  it  thou?' — But  grief  his  words  suppress'd, — 
Speechless  and  pale  he  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

"  His  friends  at  length  the  mournful  Comal  spied, 
Grovelling  in  dust,  extended  by  her  side  ; 
Their  care  to  life  restored  the  dying  chief, 
But  nought  could  ease  his  ever-during  grief ; 
JSilont  and  sad  oftimes  the  hero  mov'd 
Round  the  dark  dwelling  of  the  maid  he  lov'd ; 
But  when  the  foe  appear'd,  he  strode  the  plain 
In  arms  unmatch'd,  and  sought  for  death  in  vain. 
At  length  he  flung  aside  his  weighty  shield, 
And  rush'd  unarm'd  and  fearless  through  the  field  ; 
A  dart  well  aim'd  transfixed  his  manly  breast ! 
Here  by  the  foamy  main  the  lovers  rest : 
The  mariner  from  far  their  tomb  descries, 
As  o'er  the  waves  his  bounding  vessel  flies." 
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CANTO   THIED. 


ARGUMENT. 

Cucliullin,  pleased  with  Caml's  story,  requests  more  of  Ms  songa. 
The  bard  relates  the  actions  of  Fingal  ia  Lochlin,  and  death  of 
Agandecea.  the  sister  of  Swaran.  He  had  scarce  finished,  when 
Calmar,  who  had  advised  the  battle,  came  wounded  from  the  field, 
and  told  them  of  Swaran' s  design  to  surprise  the  remains  of  the  Irish 
army.  He  himself  proposes  to  withstand  singly  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy  in  a  narrow  pass,  till  they  should  make  good  their  retreat. 
Cuchullin,  touched  with  the  gallant  proposal  of  Calmar,  resolves  to 
accompany  him,  and  orders  Carril  to  retreat  with  the  remains  of 
the  Irish  army.  JMorning  comes,  Calmar  dies  of  his  wounds ; 
Swaran,  perceiving  Fingal's  fleet  approaching  to  the  shore,  gives 
over  the  pursuit  in  order  to  ojjpose  him.  Cuchullin,  ashamed  after 
his  defeat,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Fingal  engages  the  enemy, 
puts  them  to  flight,  but  night  coming  on,  renders  the  victory  not 
decisive.  The  king  having  observed  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his 
grandson,  Oscar,  gives  him  advice  concerning  his  conduct  in  peace 
and  war.  He  recommends  to  him  the  example  of  his  forefathers 
as  the  best  model  for  his  conduct,  wliich  introduces  the  episode 
concerning  Fainasollis,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca,  whom  Fingal 
had  taken  under  his  protection  in  his  youth.  Fillau  and  Oscar  are 
dispatched  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  night.  Gaul 
desires  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  next  battle,  which  Fingal 
promises  to  give  him.  The  song  of  the  bards  closes  the  action  of 
the  third  da  v. 
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CucHULLix  thus  began  :  "  Thou  well  hast  told 
Our  fathers'  actions  in  the  days  of  old  ; 
Like  the  calm  dew  of  morn,  when  o'er  the  east 
The  sun  appears,  in  radiant  glory  dress'd  : 
With  golden  beams  involves  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  faintly  gilds  th'  extended  lake  below  ; 
Again,  0  Carril!  strike  thy  tuneful  string, 
And  give  the  song  to  Morven's  mighty  king." 

The  bard  began  :  "  With  glory's  charms  inspir'd, 
Fingal  in  youth  immortal  fame  acquir'd ; 
Fair  was  the  chief,  his  form  with  beauty  crown' d, 
His  arm,  the  death  of  heroes  far-renown'd. 
Proud  Starno*  met  him  in  the  embattl'd  plain, 
And  Lochlin's  sons  opposed  his  force  in  vain ; 
Strong  as  a  storm,  confiding  in  his  might, 
He  mov'd  unequall'd  through  the  ranks 

*  The  father  of  Swaran. 
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His  fiery  troops  loud  shouting  pour'd  behind, 
Like  rushing  torrents  sounding  in  the  wind. 
•         Fierce  Starno  fell ;  but  Morven"s  generous  lord 
Safe  to  his  ships  the  gloomy  king  restor'd. 

"  As  in  his  hall,  deep-musing,  Starno  sat, 
His  ranc'rous  bosom  swell'd  with  deadly  hate, 
(For  none  but  Morven's  king  could  ere  withstand, 
The  strength  and  fury  of  his  fatal  hand,) 
He  call'd  an  hoary  bard,  who  used  to  raise 
The  tuneful  song  to  mighty  Loda's  praise, — 
Loda,  whom  Loohlin's  warlike  sons  adore, 
Whose  aid  they  on  the  stone  of  power*  implore. 

"  To  him  the  monarch ;  '  Haste  to  Morven's  land, 
Where  brave  Fingal  exerts  supreme  command, 
With  whom  in  manly  charms  no  chiefs  compare  ; 
None  shine  superior  in  the  ranks  of  war. 
Tell  him,  so  greatly  I  his  deeds  approve, 
I  offer  Agandecca  to  his  love  : 
Mild  is  the  soul  that  animates  her  breast, 
Her  lovely  form  with  peerless  beauty  bless'd.' 

"Fingal  with  transport  hears  the  pleasing  sound, 
His  numerous  vessels  o'er  the  billows  bound. 
And  skim  before  the  gales  ;  his  active  mind, 
Wing'd  with  desire,  outflies  the  rapid  wind. 


»  This  passage  alhides  to  the  religion  of  Lochlin.  The  "  stone  of 
power"  here  mentioned  is  the  image  of  one  of  the  deities  of  Scandi- 
navia.— IZacpherswi. 
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"  The  treacherous  Starno  thus  on  Lochlin's  coast 
Address' d  the  monarch  and  his  martial  host, 
*  All  hail !  brave  chief,  unequall'd  in  the  fight, 
All  hail !  ye  warriors  of  distinguish'd  might ! 
Thrice  shall  the  sun  roll  through  the  vaulted  skies, 
Whilst  in  our  halls  the  genial  feasts  arise  ; 
Three  days  we'll  follow  through  the  shady  wood 
The  rugged  boar,  and  dye  our  spears  in  blood. 
Thy  might,  brave  hero  !  will  my  choice  a.pprove, 
And  Agandecca  yield  her  heart  to  love.' 

"  But  while  the  warbling  harps  of  joy  were  strung,. 
And  the  loud  hall  with  shouts  of  transport  rung. 
While  the  fani'd  bards  awak'd  their  sounding  lays^ 
To  great  Fingal  and  Agandecca's  praise, 
The  king  design'd  his  death  ; — around  him  stand, 
Intent  on  vengeful  deeds,  a  murderous  band. 
Clad  in  his  arms,  suspecting  danger  nigh, 
Fingal  survey'd  them  with  indignant  eye ; 
Trembling  they  saw,  and  fled  wdth  speed  avray. — 
Again  sage  Ullin  pours  the  sounding  lay  ; 
Again  the  bards  assume  their  tuneful  lyres. 
And  every  breast  returning  joy  inspires. 
Fair  as  the  moon  slow  rising  in  the  east, 
Came  Starno's  daughter,  and  beheld  the  feast ; 
Her  steps  were  like  soft  music's  melting  sound, 
And  beauty  shed  its  rays  divine  around. 
As  on  the  chief  she  roil'd  her  azure  eyes, 
Her  snowy  bosom  swell'd  with  secret  sighs  ; 
Her  yielding  heart  the  power  of  love  confess'd  ; 
Her  gentle  soul  the  king  of  Morven  bless'd. 
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"  The  third  morn  came  ;  the  ruler  of  the  day 
Stream'd  o'er  the  dusky  groves  his  cheerful  ray  ; 
The  kings  arose, —  through  unfrequented  groves, 
And  dreary  wilds  the  chief  of  Morven  roves  ; 
The  tusky  boars  vi^ithstand  his  might  in  vain, 
They  fall,  and  foaming  champ  the  dusty  plain, 

"  Fair  Agandecca  to  his  sight  appears, 
High  beats  her  panting  bosom,  while  the  tears 
Of  heart-felt  anguish  dim  her  radiant  eyes  ; 
Thus  to  Fingal  the  lovely  mourner  cries. 
'  Avoid  yon  dusky  wood !  a  murderous  band, 
There  lie  conceal'd,  by  Starno's  dire  command  ; 
Each  gloomy  chief  unsheaths  his  deadly  sword, 
And  vows  revenge  on  Morven's  gallant  lord  ; 
But  oh  !  remember  who  this  counsel  gave. 
And  from  the  father's  rage  the  daughter  save !' 

"  The  dauntless  monarch  with  his  troop  prevades 
The  forest,  and  explores  the  secret  shades  ; 
His  foes  beneath  him  press  the  purple  ground. 
And  the  dark  groves  re-echo  wide  around. 

"  From  far  the  treacherous  king  of  Lochlin  view'd 
His  foes  triumphant,  and  his  friends  subdued  ; 
His  brow  lower'd  darkly  like  the  clouds  of  night, 
His  eyes,  like  meteors,  gleam'd  a  ruddy  light. 

"'Haste,'  he  exclaim'd,  'my  duteous  daughter  bring  ! 
The  future  bride  of  Morven's  blooming  king  ; 
Lo  !  by  her  means  my  warriors  press  the  plain. 
And  our  proud  foes  immortal  glory  gain.' 
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'•'  Sighing  she  came,  and  wept, — her  raven  hair, 
Loose  and  dishevell'd,  floated  in  the  air  ; 
The  ruthless  Starno  seiz'd  the  trembling  maid, 
And  in  her  side  deep  plung'd  the  fatal  blade  ; 
She  fell, — as  slides  from  Ronan's  height  the  snow. 
When  echo  deepens  in  the  vale  below. 

"  His  gloomy  chiefs  with  fiery-glancing  eyes 
Fingal  surveys — his  chiefs  of  battle  rise  ; 
Starno  in  vain  withstands  his  furious  course, 
And  Lochlin  flies  from  his  superior  force. 
Pale  in  his  bounding  ship  he  clos'd  the  maid  : 
On  Ardven's  hill  her  breathless  corse  is  laid, 
Beneath  the  mossy  tomb. — The  sea  around 
Rolls  its  dark  waves,  and  breaks  with  murmuring  sound.' 

When  thus  Cuchullin  :  "  Peace  eternal  reign 
With  her,  and  him  who  pour'd  the  plaintive  strain  ! 
Who,  brave  Fingal,  in  youth  could  meet  thy  rage, — 
Who  now  withstand  thy  sinewy  strength  of  age  ? 
Again  on  Lochlin  bend  thy  furious  course. 
Consume  them  in  the  greatness  of  thy  force  ! 
Shine  forth,  fair  daughter  of  the  silent  night. 
And  aid  the  warrior  with  thy  friendly  light ; 
And  if  in  yonder  low-hung  cloud  there  rest. 
In  darkness  wrapt  on  ocean's  wat'ry  breast, 
Some  powerful  spirit, — oh  !  securely  guide 
His  ships,  and  turn  them  from  the  rocks  aside  !" 

Before  him  as  he  spoke,  besmear' d  with  blood, 
Propp'd  on  his  bending  spear,  brave  Calmar  stood  ; 
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No  terrors  could  his  daring  mind  control, 
Weak  was  his  arm.  but  mighty  Avas  his  soul. 

''Welcome,  my  valiant  friend,"  sage  Connal  cries, 
"  Why  from  thy  bosom  burst  these  broken  sighs  ? 
Fear  ever  was  a  straoger  to  thy  breast, 
And  glory's  charms  alone  thy  soul  possess'd." 

"  And  still  with  glory's  charms  my  bosom  burns,'^'^ 
The  gallant  son  of  Matha  thus  returns ; 
"  The  sounds  of  war  my  glowing  soul  inflame 
To  emulate  my  brave  forefathers'  fame. 
From  mighty  Cormar  I  my  being  trace, 
The  first  great  founder  of  our  martial  race  ; 
As  bounding  o'er  the  waves  his  vessel  flew, 
The  spirit  of  the  night  arose  to  view  ; 
On  the  wild  tempest's  sounding  winds  he  came  ; 
Before  him  stream'd  the  lightning's  ruddy  flame  ; 
On  high  was  heard  the  thunder's  awful  sound  ; 
The  darkly-rolling  ocean  roar'd  around. 
Struck  with  the  mighty  din,  e'en  Cormar  fear'd, 
And  to  the  shelvy  coast  his  vessel  steer' d. 
Then  blush' d  that  he  should  e'er  to  terror  yield, 
And  boldly  cross'd  again  the  wat'ry  field  ; 
Within  the  dark'ning  cloud  he  plung'd  his  blade : 
The  keen  sword  glimmer'd  through  the  gloomy  shade : 
The  tempest  ceas'd  ;  he  rose  above  the  main, 
The  moon  return'd,  and  all  her  starry  train. 
Estrang'd  from  fear,  with  glory's  charms  inspir'd, 
My  warlike  sires  immortal  fame  acquir'd ; 
Dangers,  my  friend !  before  the  valiant  bow  ; 
And  as  my  fathers  were,  is  Calmar  now. 
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Ye  sons  of  Erin  !  who  unhurt  remain, 
Retire  from  Lena's  blood-empurpled  plain; 
Fly,  till  Fingal  his  wish'd  assistance  bring, 
Nor  meet  the  troops  of  Lochlin's  fiery  king  ; 
E'en  now  they  come,  I  hear  them  from  afar, 
To  waste  the  hapless  remnant  of  the  war. 
Here  in  this  pass  will  T  awhile  withstand 
Th*  impetuous  fury  of  the  hostile  band  ; 
But  when  1  fall,  (for  Calmar  scorns  to  yield,) 
And  lie  a  lifeless  carcase  on  the  field, — 
When  the  black  storm  of  war  is  blown  away, 
And  Lochlin's  sons  submit  to  Morven's  sway, 
My  mossy  tomb,  0  son  of  Semo,  raise, 
That  future  ages  may  record  my  praise; — 
My  mother,  when  she  hears  her  Calmar's  name, 
Shall  mourn  my  fate,  but  glory  in  my  fame." 

"  I'll  never  leave  thee,"  Erin's  chief  replies, 
"Like  Matha's  son,  Cuchullin  fear  defies, 
Like  thine,  "^ith  fame  inspir  d,  my  bosom  glows  ; 
In  danger  still  my  soul  more  daring  grows. 
Connal,  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  fight ; 
Save  my  surviving  friends  from  Swaran's  might. 
When  the  war  ceases,  breathless  on  the  ground, 
Mid  slaughter'd  foes,  here  shall  your  chiefs  be  found. 
Haste,  Moran,  haste  !  while  night  and  silence  reign, 
Swift  as  a  tempest  o'er  yon  gloomy  plain  ; 
Implore  Fingal,  the  first  of  men,  to  save 
The  sons  of  Erin  from  a  timeless  grave ; 
Our  foes  from  him  shall  like  the  vapours  fly, 
Before  the  sun  bright-rolling  through  the  sky." 
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Faint  in  the  east  appear'd  the  dawning  light, 
And  Lochlin's  host  rnsh'd  eager  to  the  fight ; 
Calmar  beheld  the  raging  foe  from  far, 
His  bosom  kindled  with  the  shouts  of  war ; 
From  his  deep  wounds  fast  flow'd  the  purple  flood. 
Propp'd  on  his  spear  -awhile  the  hero  stood  : 
That  spear,  his  mother,  with  an  heart-felt  groan, 
Beheld  him  seize,  and  mourn'd  her  only  son  ! 
Slowly  at  last  he  dropp'd, — like  some  huge  oak 
Fell'd  by  the  woodman's  oft-repeated  stroke. 

Unmov'd,  alone,  the  great  CuchuUin  stands, 
IS  or  yields  one  step  to  Lochlin's  numerous  bands  : 
So  round  some  rock,  when  wdnds  and  waters  roar. 
That  towers  on  high,  the  guardian  of  the  shore, 
In  vain  the  tempest  howls  with  direful  sound, 
In  vain  the  foaming  billoAvs  burst  around.* 

Now  Swaran  saw  approaching  to  the  coast 
Morven's  dread  monarch,  and  his  martial  host ; 
The  masts  in  air  their  pointed  summits  rear'd, — 
A  floating  forest  on  the  sea  appear'd. 
Swift  from  th'  unequal  fight  he  called  his  bands, 
And  Lochlin's  sons  obey'd  their  king's  commands. 
Round  Inistore'sf  rough  rocks  as  ocean  roars. 
When  loudly  foaming  from  an  hundred  shores, 

*  "  So  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main, 
By  wmcis  assail' d,  by  billows  beat  in  vain. 
Unmov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  tempests  blow, 
And  sees  the  wat'ry  mountains  break  below." — Fope. 

t  The  Orkney  Islands. 
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The  billows  ebb,  so  mov'd  the  numerous  throng, 
Their  arms  wide  echoing  as  they  rush'd  along. 

But,  dragging  his  long  javelin  in  his  hand, 
Retir'd  the  chief  of  Erin's  hapless  land  : 
Greatly  he  fear'd  the  king  of  Morven's  sight, 
"Who  oft  had  hail'd  hira  victor  of  the  fight ; 
And  thus  lamenting,  his  lost  fame  deplor'd, 
And  warriors  slaughtered  by  the  hostile  sword. 

"  How  many  heroes  press  yon  fatal  shore. 
Once  great  in  arms,  now  terrible  no  more ! 
No  more  to  me  they  on  the  heath  appear  ; 
No  more  shall  I  their  pleasing  voices  hear 
In  Erin's  halls  ! — my  soul  to  sorrow  bends, 
For  low  in  dust  are  stretched  my  bravest  friends. 
Ye  shades  of  warriors  fall'n  !  assuage  my  grief, 
In  Tura's  cave  bewail  your  hapless  chief! 
There,  far  remote,  I'll  pass  my  mournful  days  ; 
No  tuneful  bard  shall  sound  Cuchullin's  praise  ; 
O'er  my  pale  corse  no  mossy  stone  shall  rise. 
To  mark  my  grave,  and  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
0  my  Bragela !  thy  fall'n  spouse  deplore. 
Fled  is  my  glory,  and  my  fame  no  more  !" 
He  said,  and,  stung  with  anguish,  cross'd  the  glade. 
To  vent  his  woes  in  Cromla's  secret  shade. 

Tall  in  his  ship,  approaching  to  the  laud, 
Fingal,  his  lance  stretch'd  flaming  in  his  hand. 
Dreadful  it  shone  ! — as  death's  red  meteor  gleama 
O'er  the  lone  heath,  when  from  the  livid  beams 
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The  trav'ller  shrinks, — behind  the  clouds  of  night 
The  pale  moon  flies,  and  sickens  at  the  sight  !* 

Thus  cried  the  monarch  :  "  Lo  !  the  war  is  o'er ; 
Slain  are  mj  friends,  Cuchullin  is  no  more  ! 
Behold  yon  mournful  heath  distain'd  with  blood, — 
The  shrieks  of  sorrow  rise  in  Cromla's  wood  ! 
Ryno  and  Fillan,  blow  the  horn  of  war,-|- 
Let  the  loud  sound  be  echoed  from  afar  ; 
Where  yon  steep  mountain  rears  its  head  on  high, 
With  thundering  voice  the  Lochlin  host  defy  ; 
For  speedy  vengeance  on  our  steps  attends, 
And  strong  and  mighty  are  Cuchullin's  friends." 

Swift  as  the  tempest  Fillan  rush'd  away, 
And  Ryno  like  the  lightning's  vivid  ray  ; 
The  fiery  youths  th'  impending  war  declar'd, 
And  Lochlin 's  sons  the  sound  exulting  heard. 

*  Fingal's  first  appearance  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of 
JEneas,  when  the  light  of  his  shield  is  compared  to  the  rays  of 
comets,  and  baleful  beams  of  the  dog- star. 

"  Looking'  back,  the  Trojan  fleet  he  view'd, 
The  seas  with  snelling  canvas  covered  o'er, 
And  the  swift  ships  descending  on  the  shore; 
The  Latians  saw  from  far  with  dazzled  eyes, 
The  radiant  crest  that  seemed  in  flames  to  rise. 
And  dart  diff'usive  fires  around  the  field, 

And  the  keen  glittering  of  the  golden  shield."— Eneid,  Book  10- 
There  is  a  similar  passage  in  the  twenty- second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
line  twenty-five,  when  Achilles  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  Priam 
from  the  walls  of  Troy. 

t  Ossian,  Byno,  Fillan,  and  Fergus,  were  sons  of  Fingal. 
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As  from  the  northern  coast,  where  tempests  reign, 
Rush  the  dark  billows  of  the  angry  main, 
In  rapid  eddies  whirl  the  rocks  around, 
And  burst  along  the  shore  with  mighty  sound  : 
So  loud,  so  sudden,  Lochlin's  v>'arriors  rose, 
And  met,  undaunted,  their  advancing  foes ; 
High-towering  in  the  van  their  king  appear'd, 
His  strong  right  hand  the  lance  of  battle  rear'd  ; 
His  eyes,  like  streams  of  lightning,  valour  pour'd. 
And  his  dark  brow  with  stern  defiance  lower' d. 

The  furious  Avarrior,  as  Fingal  beheld 
In  brightness  moving  through  the  embattl'd  field, 
To  Ullin  thus  he  cried,  ''  The  days  of  old 
Rush  to  my  mind,  as  I  yon  chief  behold  ; 
Who  oft  with  heart-felt  anguish  has  deplor'd 
His  sister  slain  by  Starno's  vengeful  sword. 
Still  in  my  mind  her  lov'd  remembrance  dwells, — 
Arise,  and  bid  him  to  our  feast  of  shells." 

The  bard  obey'd,  and  thus  the  king  address'd  : 
"Fingal  invites  thee,  warrior,  to  his  feast ; 
To-morrow  let  each  chief  for  war  prepare. 
Grasp  the  broad  shield,  and  lift  the  threat' ning  spear." 

"  To  day,"  return'd  the  king,  "  shall  Morven  yield, 
And,  slain  by  me,  your  monarch  press  the  field ; 
To-morrow  shall  my  feast  be  spread  around, 
While  Lochlin's  foes  lie  breathless  on  the  ground." 

''  If  that's  his  choice,"  with  smiles  Fingal  replies, 
'•To-morrow  let  the  warrior's  feast  arise  ; 
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Since  we  must  fight,  and  Swaran  calls  to  arms, 

Let  the  fields  thunder  with  our  loud  alarnis. 

Thou,  valiant  Ossian  !  near  thy  father  stand ; 

Gaul,  lift  thj  dreadful  falchion  in  thy  hand ; 

With  strength,  0  Fergus  !  bend  thy  fatal  bow  ; 

Fillan,  through  heaven's  blue  vault  thy  javelin  throw  ; 

Like  meteors  let  your  pointed  lances  flame. 

And  trace  your  leader  through  the  paths  of  ftime  !'' 

As  sound  an  hundred  winds  on  Morven's  shore, 
As  torrents  from  an  hundred  mountains  roar, 
As,  on  the  whirlwind's  rapid  pinions  driven, 
Sail  the  dark  vapours  o'er  the  front  of  heaven, 
So  met  the  hosts, — the  tumult  roared  aloud, 
Like  thunder  bursting  from  the  low-hung  cloud, 
AVhen  wild  a  thousand  spirits  shriek  around. 
And  rocks  and  skies  re-echo  to  the  sound. 

Rejoicing  in  the  greatness  of  his  might, 
Fingal  rush'd  furious  through  tlie  ranks  of  fight ; 
The  sons  of  Lochlin  sunk  beneath  his  force, 
And  death  and  ruin  mark'd  the  hero's  course. 
"When  Trenmor's  spirit  thus  the  clouds  bestrides, 
And,  borne  sublimely,  on  the  whirlwind  rides, 
The  lofty  forest  shakes,  rocks  wide  around 
Fall  headlong,  and  the  echoing  vales  resound  : 
Like  heaven's  bright  beam  the  youthful  Eyno  shone  ; 
Dark  was  the  threat'ning  brow  of  JMorni's  son  ;* 

*  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  long  disputed 
the  pre-eminence  with  that  of  Fingal ;  but  they  were  at  last  reduced 
to  obedience  by  him,  and  Gaul  from  an  enemy  became  Fingal' s  best 
friend  and  bravest  hero. — JlacpJierson. 
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Swift  as  the  wind  young  Fergus  chas'd  his  foes, 
And  Fillan  like  a  low'ring  cloud  arose  ! 

As  some  huge  rock  that  o'er  a  mountain  bends, 
Torn  from  its  airy  summit,  loud  descends, 
So  Ossian  rush'd  to  war  ; — appal'd  with  fear, 
The  foe  fled  trembling  from  my  lifted  spear  ; 
Time  had  not  then  wuth  liberal  hand  bespread 
The  snow  of  age  upon  my  hoary  head  ; 
Thick  darkness  had  not  closed  my  eye3  in  night. 
Nor  failed  these  feet,  nor  shook  this  arm  in  fight. 

But  who  our  monarch's  wondrous  acts  can  tell; 
When  Lochlin's  sons  beneath  his  anger  fell  ? 
When,  burning  in  his  wrath,  he  tower'd  along, 
Appal'd  the  mighty,  and  consumed  the  strong ! 
From  hill  to  hill  their  mournful  cries  rebound, 
Till  night  advancing  spread  her  shades  around. 
As  from  the  shouting  huntsman,  struck  with  fear. 
Fly  diverse  o'er  the  plain  the  timorous  deer  ; 
And  meeting  in  the  forest's  darksome  shade, 
Shake  at  each  breeze  that  whispers  through  the  glade  ; 
Thus  Lochlin's  scatter'd  sons,  escaped  from  death, 
Desponding  meet  on  Lena's  dusky  heath. 

Beside  where  Lubar  rolls  its  winding  way, 
We  sit  attentive  to  the  tuneful  lay  ; 
Nearest  the  foe,  on  his  broad  shield  reclin'd, 
His  hoary  locks  slow-waving  in  the  wind. 
Stands  great  Fingal. — He  thinks  on  other  days, 
And  hears  with  joy  his  brave  forefathers'  praise. 
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Oft  on  the  kiug  my  Oscar  turns  his  eyes, 
"While  thoughts  of  glory  in  his  bosom  rise, 
And  reverential  awe. — The  mighty  man 
Beheld  the  j^outhful  chief,  and  thus  began  : 

''  Son  of  my  son  beloved,  with  joy  I  view 
My  gallant  offspring  deathless  fame  pursue  ; 
Know  that  from  chiefs  renown'd  in  war  we  trace 
The  long-descended  honours  of  our  race. 
Shine  great  in  arms,  as  Trenmor  shone  before, 
And  mighty  Trathal,  now,  alas !  no  more  ; 
Though  low  in  earth  the  first  of  heroes  lie, 
Their  names,  with  glory  crown'd,  shall  never  die  ; 
Rush  like  a  torrent  through  the  ranks  of  fight. 
Consume  the  haughty  with  resistless  might ; 
When  low  in  dust  thy  mighty  foes  are  laid. 
There  check  thy  rage,  and  give  the  feeble  aid ; 
To  them  be  mild  and  gentle  as  the  gale 
That  fans  the  flowers,  and  plays  along  the  vale  : 
Such  Trenmor  liv'd,  in  peace,  in  war  renown'd, 
-Such  Trathal  was,  and  such  have  I  been  found. 
To  curb  oppression  still  in  arms  I  shine. 
To  aid  the  helpless  and  the  weak  is  mine. 

"  In  days  long  past,  beside  the  billowy  main. 
With  some  few  friends  attending  in  my  train, 
I  chanc'd  to  wander  ; — sailing  to  our  coast, 
Like  a  light  vapour  on  the  ocean  toss'd, 
A  bark  appear'd  ; — from  thence  a  lovely  maid 
Descended  swift ;  her  waving  tresses  play'd 
In  the  rude  winds  ;  her  bosom  swell' d  with  sighs, 
And  the  tears  trickled  from  her  radiant  eyes. 
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"  'Daughter  of  beauty  !"  mildly  I  address'd 
The  seeping  fair,  '  why  swells  thy  pensive  breast? 
Though  not  unequalFd  in  the  strife  of  spears, 
I  lift  the  threat'ning  lance,  though  few  my  years, 
Yet  when  affliction  sues,  my  daring  soul 
Xo  dangers  terrify,  nor  fears  control.' 

"  '  To  thee  1  fly,  and  in  thy  aid  confide. 
Brave  chief  of  INTorven  !'  swiftly  she  replied ; 
'My  sire,  the  king  whom  Craca's*  isle  obeys, 
Oftimes  with  transport  listen'd  to  my  praise  ; 
Cromala's  hills  oft  heard  the  chiefs  complain, 
Who  sought  his  daughter's  love,  and  sigh'd  in  vain ; 
But  Sora's  king,  enamour'd  with  my  charms. 
By  force  would  snatch  me  from  my  father's  arms ; 
Dark  are  his  brows,  his  soul  with  passion  swells, 
The  rage  of  tempests  in  his  bosom  dwells  : 
From  his  pursuit  I  fly.' — '  Here  safely  rest ;' 
Dauntless  I  thus  the  trembling  maid  address'd; 
'  Xo  cave  shall  hide  thee  from  the  warrior's  sight ; 
For  know,  my  bosom,  proud  in  conscious  might. 
Disdains  to  yield,  and  fir'd  with  glory's  charms, 
Exults  in  danger,  and  the  din  of  arms.' 

"  Soft- streaming  down  her  cheek  the  gushing  tear 
I  view'd,  and  pitied  Craca's  mournful  fair ; 
In  terror  soon  the  hapless  maid  espies 
The  bark  of  Sora's  chief ; — the  masts  arise 
High  o'er  the  foaming  billows,  and  enshroud 
Their  pointed  summits  in  the  dusky  cloud  : 

*  Probably  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 
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Swift  bounds  the  vessels  o'er  the  rolling  tide  ; 
Before  its  course  the  yielding  waves  divide. 

''  Thus  I  the  chief  address'd  :  '  Partake  our  feast ; 
To  me  each  stranger  is  a  w^elcome  guest.' 
Nought  said  the  gloomy  man  ;  his  bow  he  drew, 
And  the  keen  shaft  with  aim  unerring  flew ; 
Breathless  she  dropp'd  ! — I  seiz'd  my  trusty  sword, 
And  rush'd  enrag'd  on  Sora's  ruthless  lord  ; 
Fierce  was  our  strife  ! — he  fell — on  Morven's  heath 
Two  tombs  arise,  and  mark  their  caves  of  death. 

"  Thus  did  Fingal  in  youth  fair  fame  acquire  ; 
Thus,  Oscar,  act,  and  emulate  thy  sire ! 
Basely  to  shun  impending  war  disdain. 
Nor  rush  uninjur'd  to  the  hostile  plain  ; 
With  Fillan  hasten  to  yon  wave-worn  coast, 
And  with  attention  watch  the  Lochlin  host ; 
Loud  as  the  storms  by  Cona's  streams,  I  hear 
Tumultuous  shouts  arise,  and  shrieks  of  fear  ; 
Prevent  their  flight,  for  Erin's  sons  are  slain, 
And  unreveng'd  lie  bleeding  on  the  plain." 

Swift  as  dark  clouds — the  spirit's  chariots — bear 
The  shades  of  heroes  through  the  yielding  air, 
So  swift  the  warriors  vanish'd  from  our  view, 
And  o'er  the  plain  with  speed  impetuous  flew. 

Tall  as  a  rock  by  night,  Gaul  stood  on  high. 
And  rear'd  his  lance  far-blazing  to  the  sky  ; 
When  thus  to  Morven's  liing,  the  mighty  man, 
With  voice  like  many  waters,  loud  began  ; 
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"  Let  all  thy  bards  exalt  their  tuneful  lays 
To  Erin's  glory,  and  her  Avarrior's  praise. 
Sheath  thou  thy  sword  of  death,  from  war  retire  ; 
Immortal  honour  let  thy  friends  acquire. 
Soon  as  the  morn  shall  stream  its  cheerful  light. 
Behold  thy  cheftains  labouring  in  the  fight, — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  thy  martial  line , 
In  former  battles,  such,  0  king  !  was  thine ; 
Our  glory  withers  in  the  fields  of  fame, 
And  fades  aAvay  before  thy  mightier  name. 
Let  me  too  win  renown,— let  Lochlin  feel 
My  strength  in  arms,  and  sink  beneath  my  steel, 
That  future  bards  may  pour  the  lofty  strain 
To  Gaul,*  the  terror  of  th'  embattled  plain  !" 

When  thus  Fingal  :  "  I  glory  in  thy  fame> 
May  latest  times  record  thy  deathless  name  ! 
"When  the  clouds  brighten  with  the  dawning  liglit, 
Brave  son  of  Morni !  lead  my  troops  to  fight. 

*  "  High  spirited  was  the  disposition  of  Gai'.l,  the  warlike  chief 
of  Fingal.  He  was  a  hero,  tall  and  majestic  ;  strong  constitutioned 
and  dauntless  ;  a  hero  joyful  and  great.  His  mind  was  brave,  and 
his  beautiful  form  without  defect,  and  of  the  sincerest  smile;  a 
foster  of  shields.  There  is  not  a  chief  superior  to  Gaul  in  the 
world,  save  Fingal  alone  ;  his  strength  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ; 
expert  in  heroism  ;  a  lion  in.  battle  ;  valiant  in  deeds  ;  strong  his 
arm ;  he  was  the  best  of  kings.  His  breast  was  durable  in  conflict  ; 
trusty  to  the  brave  ;  steady  was  the  friendship  of  Gaul ;  victorious 
was  he  ever  in  battle,  high  bouncing  was  his  rage  ;  his  store  was 
abundant ;  a  hero  who  never  forsook  his  friend  ;  favourable  was  his 
smile,  and  resistless  his  strength ;  his  hand  faints  not  among  fifty 
kings  ;  he  was  stately,  warlike,  and  groat." — Ossirni s  Fancgyricon 
Gaul,  a  Poem. 


Yet  shall  Fingal  beside  his  warrior  stand, 

Lest  Lochlin's  monarch  with  his  numerous  band 

O'erpower  my  friend. — Ye  bards  !  your  voices  raise. 

Pour  the  soft  strain,  and  lull  my  soul  to  ease — 

And  thou,  lov'd  fair !  to  Fancy's  view  arise, 

When  dewy  sleep  has  clos'd  my  heavy  eyes  ; 

If,  still  regardful  of  thy  former  friends, 

Thy  gentle  shade*  the  Lochlin  host  attends  ; 

If,  sailing  on  the  clouds,  thou  view'st  below 

Erin's  dark  rocks  arise,  and  waters  flow. 

Oh  !  may  thy  image  meet  thy  w^arrior's  sight. 

And  fill  with  joy  the  transient  dreams  of  night !" 

lie  said,  and  straight  the  tuneful  harps  around 
PI  is  mighty  actions  in  the  battle  sound  ; 
NoAv  sAvell  their  notes  to  Agandecca's  praise, 
]Sor  was  my  name  neglected  in  their  lays. 

Oft  have  I  fought,  and  oft  my  lifted  spear 
Has  struck  the  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  with  fear  ; 
But  now  forlorn,  forsaken,  and  alone. 
Dark  with  old  age,  my  strength,  my  vigour  flown, 


*  Tlie  ideas  of  those  times  concerning  the  spirits  of  the  deceased, 
were  not  so  gloomy  and  disagreeable  as  those  of  succeeding  ages. 
The  spirits  of  women,  it  was  supposed,  retained  that  beautj-  which 
they  possesed  while  living,  and  transported  themselves  from  place 
to  place  with  that  gliding  motion  which  Homer  ascribes  to  the  gods. 
The  desci-iption  which  poets  less  ancient  than  Ossiau  have  left 
us  of  those  beautiful  figures  that  appeared  sometimes  on  the  hills  are 
elegant  and  picturesque.  They  compare  them  "to  the  rainbow  on 
the  streams;"  or  the  "  gliding  of  sunbeams  on  the  hills." 
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Sorrowing  I  muse — no  longer  I  behold 

The  race  of  battle  in  the  days  of  old  ; 

Unlike  their  sons  ! — But  vainly  I  deplore 

The  chiefs  who  now  shall  shine  in  arms  no  more  ! 

Fingal  is  Ml'n  by  death's  resistless  doom — 

The  timorous  roe  feeds  on  the  mossy  tomb 

Of  him  who  was  so  great  ! — 0  sire,  farewell  ! 

May  thy  lov'd  shade  in  endlefss  pleasure  dwell ! 
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CAXTO    FOURTH. 


A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

The  action  of  the  poem  being  suspended  by  night,  Ossian  takes 
that  opportunity  to  relate  his  own  actions  at  the  Like  of  Lego, 
and  his  courtship  of  Evirallin,  who  was  the  mother  of  Oscar,  and 
had  died  some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Erin.  Her 
ghost  appears  to  Mm,  and  tells  him,  that  Oscar,  who  had  been  sent 
with  Fillan  to  observe  the  enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced 
party,  and  almost  totally  overpowered.  Ossian  relieves  his  sou, 
who  acquaints  Fingal  of  tlie  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  king 
rises,  calls  his  ai-my  together,  and  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul ; 
and  after  having  charged  his  sons  to  behave  bravely,  retires  to  a 
hill,  from  whence  he  might  have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  armies 
engage  ;  Oscar's  brave  actions  are  related  ;  but  whilst  he,  in  con- 
junction with  his  father,  conquers  in  one  wing,  Gaul,  w^ho  is  at- 
tacked by  Swaran  in  person,  is  on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the 
other.  Fingal  sends  Ullin,  his  bard,  to  encourage  him  with  a  war- 
song.  Swaran  prevails  ;  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  to  give  way  ; 
Fingal,  descending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them  again.  Swaran  de- 
sists from  pursuit,  possesses  himself  of  a  rising  ground,  and  waits 
the  approach  of  Fingal,  wiio,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the 
necessary  orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cuchullin,  who  with 
Connal  and  Carril  had  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the 
noise,  comes  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  sees  Fingal  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  Being  hindered  by  Connal  from  joining  Fingal, 
who  was  upon  the  point  of  gaining  a  complete  victory,  he  laments 
his  own  defeat,  and  sends  Carril  to  congratulate  that  hero  on  liis 
success. 
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CAXTO  IV. 

Who  comes  descending  from  yon  hill  on  high,* 
Bright  as  the  bow  that  paints  the  showery  sky  ? 
'Tis  fair  Malvina ; — to  thy  Oscar's  praise 
Shall  aged  Ossian  tune  his  sounding  lays? 
"Where  Cona's  waters  wander  o'er  the  plain 
We'll  sit,  and  pour  the  melancholy  strain. — 
Alas  !  my  son,  for  thee  my  sorrows  flow, 
And  my  heart  throbs  with  ever-during  woe. 
"When  shall  I  cease  to  mourn,  when  find  relief? 
My  youth  in  war  consnm'd,  my  age  in  grief! 

*  Fingal  beiu^'  asleep,  and  the  action  suspended  by  night,  the 
poet  introduces  the  story  of  his  courtship  of  Evirallin,  the  daughter 
of  Branuo.  This  episode  is  necessary  to  clear  up  several  passages 
that  follow  in  the  poem  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  naturally  brings 
on  the  action  of  the  book,  which  may  be  supposed  to  begin  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. — This 
book  is  addressed  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar.  She  appears 
to  have  been  in  love  with  Oscar,  and  to  have  affected  the  company 
of  the  father  after  the  death  of  the  son. — Jlacjy/ierson. 
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Not  thus  my  years  in  sorrow  roll'd  away, — 
No  darkness  gather'd  round  my  rising  day  ; 
Not  thus  when  Evirallin,  beauteous  maid, 
My  ardent  love  with  mutual  love  repaid  ; 
A  thousand  heroes  sought  the  fair  to  gain, 
A  thousand  heroes  sought  the  fair  in  vain  ; 
Great  Cormac  vainly  sued, — to  me  alone 
Her  conscious  flame  did  Evirallin  own. 

To  Lego's  sable  surge  my  course  I  bend, 
Twelve  gallant  warriors  on  my  steps  attend  ; 
Within  his  hall  her  aged  sire  I  found, 
Branno,  the  stranger's  friend,  in  arms  renown'd. 

''  Why  dost  thou  come,"  the  hero  said,  "  from  far 
And  why  beside  thee  stand  thy  chiefs  of  war  ? 
For  Branno's  daughter  Erin's  sons  will  rise 
In  arms,  and  combat  for  the  beauteous  prize  ; 
Yet,  prince  renown'd  in  many  a  glorious  field, 
To  thee  with  joy  the  lovely  maid  I  yield  ; 
Did  twelve  fair  daughters  in  my  palace  shine, 
Brave  son  of  fame,  the  pleasing  choice  were  thine  ;' 
He  gave  her  to  my  arms  ; — Avhat  joy  possessed 
My  youthful  heart,  what  transport  fir'd  my  breast ! 

The  stately  Cormac  on  the  hills  appear'd ; 
Around  him  seven  bold  chiefs  their  javelins  rear'd  ; 
There  Colla,  Tago  fam'd  in  fields  of  blood, 
There  Frestal,  and  the  mighty  Dairo  stood ; 
Toscar,  and  Durra,  heroes  fam  d  afar. 
And  haughty  Dala  shook  the  lance  of  war. 
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Ullin  and  Cerdal  to  my  aid  arise  ; 
Dark  Dumariccan  rolls  his  sullen  eyes ; 
Ogar,  on  Ardven's  echoing, hills  renown'd, 
And  generous  Mullo  kindles  with  the  sound  ; 
Fierce  Scelacha  assumes  his  ponderous  arms, 
And  Oglan  kindles  with  our  fierce  alarms. 

Ogar  met  Dala  on  the  lifted  plain — 
Dire  was  the  strife  !  as  on  the  billowy  main, 
When  driv'n  by  adverse  wdnds,  the  waves  arise, 
Foam  o'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the  skies. 
Stern  Dala  fell,  by  matchless  force  subdued  ; 
My  friend's  bright  falchion  drank  his  vital  blood. 
Nor  would  the  valiant  sons  of  Erin  yield, 
Till,  slain  by  me,  brave  Cormac  press'd  the  field  ; 
When  high  in  air  I  shook  his  grissly  head, 
The  fiercest  foe,  appal'd  with  terror,  fled. 

If  then,  when  glittering  in  the  front  of  fight, 
I  stood  exulting,  conscious  of  my  might, 
The  boldest  chief  to  check  my  pride  had  dar'd, 
And  threat'ning,  thus  my  future  fate  declar'd, 
That,  blind  and  feeble,  I  must  wear  away 
The  clouded  eve  of  life's  declining  day, 
That  chief  had  sunk  beneath  me  on  the  plain, 
And  mourn 'd  the  rashness  of  his  tongue  in  vain. 

Now  died  away  the  music's  tuneful  sound, 
And  Lena's  gloomy  heath  was  hush'd  around  ; 
Th'  unconstant  blast  loud-rustled  through  the  wood ; 
The  oak's  descending  leaves  the  plain  bestrew'd. 
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Deeply  I  muse — when  lo  !  my  much-lov'd  fair,* 
Her  cloud-form'd  robes  slow-waving;  in  the  air, 
In  beauty's  light  arises  to  my  view  ; 
Soft-streaming  tears  her  pallid  cheeks  bedew. 
''Haste  to  thy  Oscar's  aid,"  the  shadow  cries, 
''  Seize  thy  huge  lance,  in  sounding  arms  arise  ! 
Beside  where  Lubar's  mazy  waters  run, 
With  Lochlin's  race  contends  thy  gallant  son  ;" 
This  said,  in  darkness  her  fair  form  she  shrouds, 
Dissolves  in  air,  and  mingles  with  the  clouds, 

1  grasp'd  my  spear,  and  seiz'd  the  massy  shield ; 
Loud  rung  my  armour  as  I  cross"d  the  field ; 
On  high  I  rais'd  the  dreadful  shout  of  war, 
Which  Lochlin  heard  like  thunder  from  afar, 
Eesounding  through  the  gloom  ;  appal'd  with  fear, 
The  foe  fled  trembling  from  my  Oscar's  spear;  f 
Again  to  check  his  course  my  voice  arose, 
He  heard,  obey'd,  and  left  his  flying  foes. 

"  Why  dost  thou  stop  my  rage?"  the  hero  cried, 
"  Why  is  the  battle  to  thy  son  denied  ? 
Arm'd  in  the  terrors  of  the  gloomy  night, 
The  sons  of  Lochlin  wag'd  the  unequal  fight ; 

* 

*  Evirallin. 
t  Thus  the  voice  of  Achilles  frightens  the  Trojans  from  the  body 
of  Patroclus, — 

"  Forth  marched  the  chief,  and  distant  from  the  crowd, 
High  on  the  rampart  raised  his  voice  aloud, 
So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  reared, 
Hosts  drop  their  arms,  and  trembled  as  they  fear'd." 
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Fillan  and  I  their  fierce  attack  withstood, — 
Yon  winding  stream  is  djed  with  hostile  blood. 
As  driven  by  night's  wild  storms,  the  roaring  main 
Rolls  its  black  billows  o'er  the  sandy  plain  ; 
So  loud,  so  dark,  our  foes  in  firm  array, 
Along  the  dusky  heath  pursue  their  way, 
I've  heard  the  spirits  shriek,  and  seen  on  high 
Death's  fiery  meteor  gleam  athwart  the  sky. 
Let  me  to  3Iorven's  king  these  tidings  bear, 
Soon  will  our  mighty  sire  for  war  prepare, 
And  like  the  sun  arising  in  a  storm, 
When  sable  clouds  the  front  of  heav'n  deform. 
In  burnish" d  arms  will  bend  his  furious  course, 
And  blaze  destruction  on  the  hostile  force.'' 

Tir'd  with  the  toilsome  labours  of  the  day, 
Stretch'd  on  his  bossy  shield  the  monarch  lay  ; 
Before  his  view  arose  the  Lochlin  maid, 
Down  her  wan  cheek  the  tears  of  sorrow  stray'd  ; 
Her  face  was  like  the  vapours  of  the  morn. 
Loose  on  the  winds  her  shadowy  robes  were  borne. 
Slowly  ascending  from  the  rolling  main. 
She  bent  her  course  o'er  Lena's  fatal  plain  ; 
Oft  from  the  king  she  turn'd  her  silent  eyes, 
Wav'd  her  pale  hand — when  thus  the  warrior  cries  : 
"  Why  weeps  my  love,  with  heart-felt  grief  depress'd  ? 
Alas,  what  sorrow  racks  thy  gentle  breast?" 
Nought  she  replied,  but  on  the  winds  of  night 
Ascending  swiftly,  vanish'd  from  his  sight. 
Her  hapless  friends  the  mournful  fair  deplor'd, 
Destin'd  to  fall  beneath  his  vengeful  sword. 
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He  wak'd,  but  still  in  beauty's  charms  array'd, 
To  Fancy's  view  appeard  the  lovely  maid. 

At  length  young  Oscar's  sounding  steps  he  hears, 
Before  his  sight  the  gallant  youth  appears  ; 
O'er  the  dark  rolling  wave  the  lamp  of  day 
Gleams  faint ;  his  shield  reflects  the  early  ray. 

To  him  the  monarch  :  "  Fly  our  haughty  foes, 
Or  dare  they  once  again  my  might  oppose  ? 
But  wherefore  ask  I  ? — sounding  from  afar, 
Loud  and  more  loud  I  hear  the  shouts  of  war ; 
Occasion  now  thy  utmost  speed  demands, — 
Haste,  rouse  my  friends,  and  range  my  martial  bands. 

Thrice  did  Fingal  his  voice  loud  thund'ring  rear  : 
By  Cromia's  mountains  leap'd  the  timorous  deer  ; 
The  rocks  resounded. — As  from  mountains  hoar, 
In  different  channels  foaming  torrents  roar. 
So  flow'd  the  scatter'd  troops. — As  borne  on  high, 
The  fleeting  vapours  sail  along  the  sky, 
Till  by  the  northern  blast  condens'd,  they  form 
The  ratthng  hail,  and  pour  the  sounding  storm ; 
Thus  all  arising  at  their  king's  command, 
In  thick' ning  ranks  around  the  hero  stand  ; 
The  hardy  warriors  at  the  sound  rejoice. 
And  hear  with  transport  their  lov'd  monarch's  voice. 
Oft  had  Fingal  to  conquest  led  the  way, 
And  struck  opposing  troops  with  dire  dismay  ; 
Whilst  his  brave  soldiers  seiz'd  the  hostile  spoils, 
The  well-earn"  d  trophies  of  their  martial  toils. 
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"  Come  to  the  war,  ye  sons  of  battle  !  bred 
Where,  wrapt  in  storms,  high  Ardven  lifts  his  head,' 
The  monarch  cried  ;  "  Behold,  Fingal  retires, 
Whilst  Morni's  son  my  friends  to  combat  fires  ; 
Follow  the  chief,  in  dangers  undismay'd, 
Victorious  prove,  nor  seek  your  leader's  aid ; 
Then  shall  the  bards  exalt  their  tuneful  lays, 
And  crown  my  hero  with  distinguish'd  praise. — 
Ye  spirits  of  the  dead  !  who,  borne  on  high, 
Guide  the  loud  tempest  through  the  vaulted  sky  ; 
Receive  my  falling  people  to  your  care, 
Welcome  my  warriors  to  the  fields  of  air  ! 
May  winds  auspicious,  o'er  the  wat'ry  way, 
To  Morven's  coast  their  airy  forms  convey  ; 
Then  shall  their  shades  arise  before  my  sight. 
And  fill  with  joy  the  transient  dreams  of  night, 
Fillan  and  Oscar  !  on  the  foe  advance  ; 
Fair  Ryno  !  lift  on  high  thy  pointed  lance  ; 
Stand  in  the  fight  like  ^lorni's  valiant  heir, 
With  glowing  bosoms  unappall'd  with  fear, 
Regard  the  chief,  with  force  like  his  engage, 
Like  him  consume  the  battle  in  your  rage ; 
If  you  behold  some  aged  warrior  low. 
Protect  him  from  the  proud  insulting  foe  ; 
Lift  your  broad  shields,  your  flaming  spears  extend, 
And  think  in  him  you  save  your  father's  friend. 
If  you,  my  sons  !  on  Lena's  heath  expire, 
Not  long  behind  you  stays  your  aged  sire ; 
Borne  on  the  winds  of  heaven  we'll  meet  on  high, 
And  float  together  through  the  liquid  sky." 
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As  clouds,  around  whose  side  the  lightning  gleams, 
Roll  westward  from  the  morning's  fiery  beams. 
So  mov'd  the  monarch  from  th'  advancing  war  ; 
His  polish' d  arms  gleam'd  terrible  afar  ; 
Tavo  pointed  lances  glitter'd  in  his  hand, 
And  oft  he  turn'd  and  eyed  his  martial  band  ; 
His  locks  of  age  hung  floating  in  the  wind  ; 
Three  aged  bards  attending  mov'd  behind  ; 
By  Cromla's  side  he  wav'd  his  falchion's  light, 
And  as  the  hero  wav'd,  we  rush'd  to  fight. 

Oscar  rejoic'd,  his  soul  with  transport  glow'd, 
Down  his  red  cheek  the  tears  of  pleasure  flow'd  ; 
Bright  in  his  hand  the  sword  of  battle  shone. 
And  eager  thus  began  my  gallant  son  : 

"  0  Ossian,  chief  renown'd,  from  war  retire, 
Like  thee,  let  Oscar  deathless  fame  acquire  ; 
But  if  I  fall  beneath  some  hostile  chief, 
With  words  of  comfort  sooth  Malvina's  grief. 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  her  rolling  eye  she  bends 
From  the  steep  rock,  that  o'er  the  sea  impends  ; 
Around  her  breast  her  hair  dishevell'd  flies. 
And  her  soft  bosom  swells  with  frequent  sighs  ; 
Tell  her,  ascending  to  the  plains  above. 
An  airy  shadow  through  the  skies  T  rove  ; 
Tell  her,  with  joy  I'll  meet  my  lovely  fair. 
And  guide  her  spirit  through  the  trackless  air." 

"  Shall  Ossian,"  I  replied,  "  from  war  retire, 
When  glory  summons,  and  my  soul's  on  fire  ? 
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This  arm  shall  guide  thee  through  the  dangerous  day, 

My  friend's  protection,  and  the  foe's  dismay  ; 

But  if  in  war  I  meet  the  hero's  doom, 

Kaise  o'er  my  breathless  corse  the  mossy  tomb  ; 

Beside  me  place  the  antlers  of  a  deer, 

The  twanging  bow,  keen  sword,  and  pointed  spear. 

No  lovely  fair,  if  Ossian  low  in  dust 

Extended  lies,  to  Oscar's  care  1  trust ; 

No  spouse  remaning  will  my  fate  deplore, — 

The  beauteous  Evirallin  is  no  more !" 

Such  Avere  our  words,  when  jMorni's  son  from  far, 
A7ith  thund'ring  voice  proclaim'd  th'  approaching  war ; 
Wav'd  his  keen  sword,  and  rising  in  his  might, 
AVith  rage  impetuous  plung'd  amid  the  fight. 

The  din  of  arms  arose,  as  waters  roar. 
Loud-foaming,  swelling  to  the  rocky  shore ; 
Man  rush'd  on  man,  their  shields  and  helms*  resound, 
The  splinter' d  javelins  strew  the  purple  ground ; 
As  hammers  on  the  burning  iron  ring, 
When  from  each  blow  the  fiery  sparkles  spring, 
So  rung  their  arms,  and  from  each  mighty  stroke 
The  riven  steel  in  sudden  lightning  broke. 

*  The  sculptures  of  this  period,  if  there  were  any,  are  all  lost  ] 
but  as  the  Gauls  used  to  ornament  their  shields  and  helmets  with 
brass  images  of  animals,  and  horns,  it  is  probable  that  some  rude 
endeavours  decorated  the  armour  of  the  Caledonians.  Whatever  their 
skill  might  be,  it  was  doubtless  greatly  improved  by  the  Romans, 
since  a  variety  of  their  bas-reliefs  and  figures  have  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland. 
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Like  Ardven's  whirlwind  rushing  through  the  plain, 
The  son  of  Morni  strew'd  the  fields  with  slain  ; 
And,  where  the  might  of  Lochlin's  king  engag'd, 
Destruction  follow'd,  and  the  battle  rag'd. 
His  course  was  dreadful,  as  the  flames  that  rise 
O'er  the  wild  waste,  swift  glancing  through  the  skies 
Their  baleful  beams. — Unmatch'd  in  arms  I  stood, 
My  javelin  glittter'd  in  the  strife  of  blood  ; 
Well  pleas'd  I  saw  the  chiefs  of  Lochlin  shun 
Young  Oscar's  might — my  best,  my  greatest  son  ! 
"With  terror  wing'd,  they  fled  his  force  in  vain — 
Dire  gleam'd  his  falchion  o'er  th'  ensanguin'd  plain ! 

As  falling  stones  from  rock  to  rock  rebound. 
As  axes  in  the  echoing  forest  sound, 
In  broken  peals  as,  bursting  from  on  high. 
The  rolling  thunder  shakes  the  vaulted  sky, 
Our  blows  resound, — Death  succeeded  death, 
And  our  proud  foes  lay  gasping  on  the  heath. 

Loud  as  on  Inistore's  resounding  coast 
Foams  the  swoll'n  main,  the  chief  of  Lochlin's  host 
Rush'd  fierce  on  Morni's  son ; — Fingal  from  far 
Beheld  him  bursting  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
Half  from  his  seat  the  king  began  to  rise. 
Grasp' d  his  huge  lance,  and  roll'd  his  fiery  eyes  ; 
''  Haste,  Ullin,  haste,"  he  swiftly  cried,  "inspire  ■ 

Morni's  brave  son  to  emulate  his  sire  ; 
Let  thy  loud  song  the  warrior's  soul  inflame 
Wish  hopes  of  glory,  and  immortal  fame." 
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The  hoary  bard  descended  to  the  plain, 
And  thus  began  his  animating  strain  : 
"  Leader  of  battle,  chief  renown'd  afar  ! 
Strong  arm  of  death,  and  son  of  glorious  war  ! 
Destroy  the  foe, — let  Lochlin's  sons  no  more 
Bound  o'er  the  waters  to  their  native  shore  ; 
Like  thunder  let  thy  arm  their  strength  confound, 
Lift  like  a  waving  flame  thy  sword  around, 
Like  lightning  dart  thine  eyes,  and  on  their  sight, 
Like  death's  red  meteor  pour  thy  buckler's  light; 
Destroy!" — But  Swaran  cleft  the  warrior's  shield  ; 
Gaul  stern  retir'd,  and  iMorven  fled  the  field. 

This  saw  the  king,  and  thrice  he  rear'd  on  high 
His  mighty  voice,  loud-echoing  through  the  sky.* 
Abash'd,  the  warriors  heard  the  well  known  sound, 
And  bent  their  glowing  faces  to  the  ground. 

As  when  a  dusky  cloud,  surcharg'd  with  rain, 
Bolls  slowly-threat'uing  o'er  the  marshy  plain, 
Around  the  hills  the  sable  vapours  lower. 
And  the  green  vale  expects  the  future  shower. 
So  mov'd  Fingal. — When  Lochlin's  chief  survey'd 
The  king  advancing  to  his  people's  aid, 

*  The  Caledonians  had  no  expedient  for  giving  the  militarj' 
alarms  but  striking  a  shield,  or  raising  a  loud  cry  ;  and  hence  the 
loud  and  ten'ible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  mentioned  as  a  necessary 
qualification  of  a  great  general.  Their  armies  seem  not  to  have 
been  numerous  ;  their  battles  were  disorderly,  and  terminated  for 
the  most  part  by  a  personal  combat  or  wrestling  of  the  two  chiefs, 
after  which  the  bard  sung  the  song  of  peace,  and  the  battle  ceased 
along  the  field. 


Propp'd  on  his  bending  spear  awhile  he  stood, 
And  call'd  his  AYarriors  from  the  plain  of  blood  ; 
To  Lena's  rising  heath  he  led  his  host, 
And  view'd  with  grief  his  hopes  of  conquest  lost. 
As  some  huge  oak,  worn  by  unnumber'd  years, 
And  scorch 'd  with  fire,  majestic  still  appears  ; 
Far  o'er  the  lonely  stream  its  boughs  are  spread, 
And  the  storms  echo  round  its  lofty  head  : 
Thus  Swaran,  spent  with  toil,  undaunted  stands, 
Whilst  wide  around  him  pour  his  martial  bands. 

Like  heaven's  bright  beam,  amid  his  host  appeal's 
jMorven's  great  king,  and  thus  his  will  declares  : 
"  Unfurl  my  standards,*  let  them  rise  on  high, 
Sound  on  the  winds,  and  glitter  through  the  sky. 

*  "  Upon  the  king  of  Lochlin's  looking  at  a  distance,  he  spied  a 
banner  coming  forth,  and  a  magnanimous  hero  at  its  head,  and  it 
shining  with  Albin's  gokl.  '  Bard  of  the  melodious  song,'  he  asked, 
<  what  banner  is  that  ?  Is  that  the  banner  of  a  valiant  son  of  victory  ? 
I  see  a  hero,  tall  and  stout,  at  its  head,  and  the  banner  rising  high 
above  the  host.'  'Itis,'  answered  the  bard,  'the  grey  ensign  of  swords, 
the  banner  of  Dermid,  the  son  of  Duvno.  "When  all  the  Fingalians 
are  wont  to  come  forth,  the  grey  ensign  of  swords  was  always 
foremost.'  '  But,  bard  of  melodious  song,  what  is  the  other  banner  ? 
Is  it  that  of  a  valiant  son  of  victory  .'  I  discern  a  valiant  hero  at 
it-  head,  and  itself  waving  above  the  multitude.'  '  It  is  the  one 
footed  red  banner,  that  of  Eaino,  of  the  numerous  host;  a  banner 
under  which  heads  are  cleft  in  twain  and  ancles  are  bathed  in 
torrents  of  blood.'  'What  banner  is  thiF,  bard  of  melodious  song  .'' 
Is  this  the  banner  of  a  victorious  son  of  war  ?  I  see  a  valiant  hero 
at  its  head,  and  the  banner  itself  waving  over  the  mighty  host.'  '  Its 
name  is  the  spotted  Brechuil  hrochuU'  replied  the  bard, '  the  banner 
of  the  great  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  that  never  turned  its  back 
upon  the  enejny,  till  the  heavy  green  earth  had  ."liook.     It  is  clothed 
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Ye  sons  of  streamy  Morven,  fam'd  afer, 
Awhile  attend  your  leader  of  the  war. 
Let  Morni's  son,  and  Connal  meet  my  sight, 
And  Oscar  doom'd  to  shine  in  future  fight ; 
Before  my  view  let  dark-hair'd  Dermid  stand, 
And  mighty  Ossian  here  his  sire's  command." 

The  king's  extended  standard  high  we  rear'd  ;* 
Emboss'd  with  gold,  the  glittering  staff  appear' d, 
Each  hero's  soul  exulted  as  it  flew 
Wide  o'er  the  sky,  far-blazing  to  the  view, 
Like  the  pure  azure  of  th'  ethereal  plain. 
Deck'd  with  the  radiant  moon,  and  starry  train  ;f 

with  yellow  silk  ;  it  is  tlie  first  to  advance,  and  tlie  last  to  recede.' 
'  "^'hat  is  this  banner,  bard  of  the  melodious  song  .^  I  see  a  valiant 
hero  at  its  head,  and  itself  waving  over  the  people.  This  is  the 
black  banner  of  Caoilte,  the  son  of  Retha ;  let  the  host  in  battle  be 
ever  so  numerous,  the  black  banner  of  destruction  was  the  most 
famous.'  '  But  what  other  banner  is  this,  bard  of  melodious  song  ? 
Is  this  the  banner  of  a  valiant  son  of  war  ?  I  see  a  brave  hero  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  itself  hovering  over  the  host/  '  This  is  the 
Squah-gavi  (sweeping  wonder),  the  banner  of  the  courageous  valiant 
Oscar ;  in  the  conflict  of  chiefs  the  Sqitab-gavi  was  first  in  fame.'  " 

*  "We  reared  aloft  the  sun-beam,  the  standard  of  Fingal,  valiant 
in  strife  ;  fair  it  glittered  with  spangles  of  gold,  and  high  was  its 
renown  in  fields  of  fame.  Sad  to  you  is  the  sun-beam,  of  the  race 
of  Comhal,  fixed  to  its  standard,  with  nine  glittering  chains  of 
yellow  gold  of  the  greatest  value,  and  nine-times-nine  complete 
hereos  under  the  head  of  every  chain." 

t  From  an  ancient  poem,  entitled  the  "  Banners  of  the  Fingal- 
ians,"  from  which  the  preceding  notes  are  taken,  it  would  appear 
that  these  primitive  standards  were  emblazoned  with  representa- 
tions of  the  sixn,  moon,  and  stars,  and  probably  figures  of  wild 
animals. 
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Their  gaudy  banners  all  his  chiefs  display, 
Their  troops  around  them  stand  in  firm  array. 

"  Behold  the  scatter'd  foe,"  our  monarch  cried, 
"  Like  broken  clouds  they  on  the  heath  divide, 
Or  woods  consum'd  by  lightning,  when  above 
The  meteor  glimmers  through  the  shatter'd  grove  ; 
Let  each  brave  leader  with  his  marshall'd  powers. 
Select  some  troop  that  on  the  mountain  lowers ; 
Soon  shall  yon  host  your  matchless  valour  feel, 
And  sink  beneath  my  friends'  avenging  steel." 

"Lano's  seven  chiefs,  "cried  Gaul,  "my  force  shall  shun, 
Or  fall  beneath  the  arm  of  Morni's  son;" 
The  king  of  Inistore  my  Oscar  chose, 
And  Connal  dar'd  Iniscon's  prince  oppose  ; 
Fierce  Dermid  cried,  "  Or  Mundan's  chief,  or  I, 
Shall  breathless  on  the  plain  of  Ullin  lie  ;"' 
I  vow'd  to  make  the  king  of  Terman  yield 
To  me  the  glorious  conquest  of  the  field." 

When  thus  Fingal :  "  Success  my  chiefs  attend ! 
May  Lochlin's  sons  beneath  your  prowess  bend  ! 
To  meet  their  haughty  leader  I  prepare, 
A  chief  deserving  of  your  monarch's  spear." 

Now,  like  a  hundred  winds  that  roar  on  high, 
And  through  a  hundred  different  vallies  fly 
Our  troops  dividing,  swiftly  pour'd  around  ; 
Their  sounding  footsteps  shook  the  echoing  ground. 
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Daughter  of  Toscar  l'^  how  can  I  relate 
The  strife  of  heroes  fir'd  with  mutual  hate  ? 
As  banks  before  the  rapid  torrent  yield, 
Beneath  our  fury  Lochlin  press'd  the  field  : 
Each  chief  his  vow  perform'd, —  their  blood  distain'd 
Our  beaming  arms,  and  wild  destruction  reign'd. 

0  thou  !  whose  swelling  bosom,  lovely  fair, 
Can  with  the  smoothly-sailing  swan  compare, 
When  on  her  plumes  the  winds  obliquely  blow, 
And  gently  float  around  her  breast  of  snow, 
Oft  hast  thou  seen  the  ruler  of  the  day, 
Descending  slowly,  glance  his  ruddy  ray. 
Ere  night's  dark  shades  involve  the  hills  around. 
And  whistling  storms  at  intervals  resound ; 
Soon  through  the  dusky  air  the  lightning  gleams, 
The  shades  of  heroes  mount  the  vivid  beams  ; 
Loud  thunder  roars  on  high  ;  descending  rain 
Swells  the  rude  stream,  and  shakes  thesoundingplain, — 
Thus  the  fields  echoed  to  our  loud  alarms ; 
Thus  wide  around  us  flam'd  our  splendid  arms. 

Daughter  of  Toscar  !  why  these  mournful  sighs  ? 
Say,  why  with  sorrow  stream  thy  radiant  eyes  ? 
Let  Lochlin's  maids  their  slaughter'd  chiefs  deplore, 
Those  hapless  chiefs,  who  shine  in  arms  no  more  ! — 
If  thou  wilt  weep,  on  me  thy  tears  bestow. 
On  me,  with  age  grown  blind,  and  sunk  with  woe  I 
Fall'n  are  my  friends,  and  Ossian  pants  in  vain 
To  mix  with  heroes  in  the  martial  plain  ! 

*  Malvina. 


Beneath  Fingal  a  hoary  warrior  lies 
Grovelling  in  dust ;  his  faint,  expiring  eyes 
He  rolls  on  Morven's  king. — "Is  this  thy  meed/' 
The  monarch  cried,  "  beneath  my  arm  to  bleed  ? 
Oft  times  hast  thou  my  hapless  fair  deplor'd, 
Who  fell  beneath  her  father's  vengeful  sword  ; 
Against  the  ruthless  chief  thy  wrath  arose, 
A  constant  foe  to  Agandecca's  foes. 
O'er  thy  pale  corse  the  mossy  stone  I'll  raise, 
And  Ullin's  lofty  voice  shall  sound  thy  praise." 

In  Cromla's  cave,  loud-echoing  from  afar, 
Cuchullin  heard  the  tumult  of  the  war  ; 
Connal  and  Carril  near  the  chief  appear 'd, 
Each  in  his  hand  his  aspen  javelin  rear'd. 
From  far  they  saw  the  host  of  Lochlin  yield 
To  ^Morven's  sons  the  conquest  of  the  field  ; 
The  tide  of  battle  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
As  when,  by  storms  impeU'd,  the  raging  main 
Rolls  its  swoll'n  billows  on  the  sounding  shores, 
Eursts  o'er  the  rocks,  and  through  the  valley  roars. 

Fir'd  at  the  sight,  behold  Cuchullin  rise ! 
The  falchion  glitters  in  his  hand,  his  eyes 
With  indignation  flame  on  Erin's  foe. 
And  anger  darkens  his  contracted  brow ; 
Thrice  strove  the  chief  to  rush  into  the  plain. 
Thrice  did  his  prudent  friends  his  rage  restrain. 

The  fiery  Avarrior,  Connal  thus  address'd, 
And  calm'd  the  rising  fury  of  his  breast : 
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"  Seek  not  to  share  the  glory  of  thy  friend, 
Conquest  and  honour  on  his  steps  attend  ; 
Behold  him  in  the  greatness  of  his  might, 
Hush  like  a  tempest  through  the  ranks  of  fight." 

Cuchullin  thus  replied  :  "  To  Morven's  lord, 
Thou,  Carril,  bear  thy  leader's  beamy  sword  ; 
For  I,  alas  !  deserve  no  more  to  wield 
The  arms  of  heroes  in  the  marshall'd  field. 
When  Lochlin  falls,  as  roaring  streams  decay, 
The  tempest  past,  to  him  exalt  thy  lay. 
Ye  souls  of  mighty  warriors  !  now  no  more. 
Ye  ghosts  of  Crouila  !  your  fall'n  chief  deplore  \ 
In  Tura's  lonely  cave  with  me  complain. 
And  raise  around  the  melancholy  strain  ! 
No  more  shall  I  renown'd  in  battle  stand. 
Or  shine  among  the  mighty  of  the  land. 
jMy  fame  is  transient  as  the  lightning's  gleam. 
Or  vapours  fading  to  the  morning  beam. 
Cease,  Connal  cease !  thy  vain  attempt  give  o'er ; 
The  charms  of  glory  fire  my  soul  no  more  ! 
Talk  not  of  arms, — In  Tura's  cell  I'll  close 
Life's  clouded  eve,  and  seek  in  death  repose  ; 
And  thou,  Bragela,  much-lov'd  fair,  adieu  ! 
Thy  vanquish'd  cheftain  thou  no  more  shalt  view!" 


FIN  GAL:    AN    EPIC    POEM, 

CAXTO    FIFTH. 


ARGUMENT. 

Conual  comforts  Cuchullin.  Fingal  and-  Swaran  meet ;  the  combal 
described;  Swaran  is  overcome,  and  delivered  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
care  of  Ossian  and  Gaul.  The  episode  of  Orla,  a  chief  of  Lochlui, 
"who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  is  introduced.  Fingal, 
touched  with  his  death,  orders  the  pursuit  to  be  discontinued  ;  call- 
ing his  sons  together,  he  is  informed  that  Eyno,  the  youngest  of 
them,  was  killed.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  story  of  Lam- 
derg  and  Gelchossa,  and  returns  towards  the  place  w^here  he  had 
left  Swaran.  Carril  who  had  been  sent  by  Cuchullin  to  congratu- 
late Fingal  on  his  victory,  comes  in  the  meantime  to  Ossian.  The 
conversation  of  the  two  bards  closes  the  action  of  the  fourth  day. 
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By  Cromla's  airy  side  the  warriors  stood, 
And  from  afar  the  furious  conflict  view'd  ; 
At  length  the  prudent  Connal  silence  broke, 
And  thus  to  Erin's  chief  in  pity  spoke  : 

"  Why  does  thy  soul  to  gloomy  sorrow  yield  ? 
Behold  our  friends  victorious  in  the  field  ! 
How  many  heroes,  by,  thy  prowess  slain. 
Have  sunk  beneath  thee  on  th'  ensanguin'd  plain  ! 
HoAV  often  hast  thou  met  Bragela's  sight, 
With  glory  crown'd,  returning  from  the  fight ! 
While  to  her  ears  thy  bard's  exalted  lays 
Have  sung  thy  fame,  and  eternis'd  thy  praise  ! 
Lo  !  where  from  Morven's  king  whole  troops  retire- 
Bright  flame  his  arms  like  heaven's  descending  fire  ; 
Dire  is  his  course  ;  like  torrents  swoll'n  with  rain, 
Tumultuous  foaming  o'er  the  wasted  plain ; 
Or  storms  that  through  the  vale  confusion  spread^ 
And  rend  the  forest  from  the  mountain's  head. 
Blest  are  the  people,  happy  is  the  land. 
Where  thou,  brave  monarch,  hast  supreme  command. 
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How  dire  thy  rage  when  hostile  troops  advance  ! 
What  numbers  fall  by  thy  consuming  lance  ! 
But  yet  in  peace  how  gentle  is  thy  sway ! 
Consenting  thousands  thy  behests  obey, 
Pleas' d  when  commanded — whilst  in  fields  of  fame, 
Embattled  armies  tremble  at  thy  name  ! 
But  who  from  far,  confiding  in  his  force. 
Drives  on  Fingal  the  thunder  of  his  course  ? 
Who,  but  the  mighty  Swaran,  dares  withstand 
The  king  of  Morven's  wide  destroying  hand  ? 
As  when  two  powerful  spirits  strive  to  gain 
Supreme  dominion  o'er  the  spacious  main, 
Some  hunter  from  a  distant  hill  espies 
The  clouds  advancing  through  the  darken'd  skies  ; 
He  hears  from  far  the  strength  of  ocean  roar, 
And  views  the  waves  burst  foaming  on  the  shore." 

He  said  ;  and  now  the  chiefs  with  dire  alarms 
Met  furious — loudly  ring  their  burnish'd  arms  ; 
As  when  with  fire  intense  the  furnace  glows, 
And  widely  echoes  to  the  sounding  blows. 
Shorn  are  their  towering  helms — in  sparkles  flies 
The  riven  steel — with  fury  flame  their  eyes  ; 
From  the  strong  mail  their  pointed  spears  rebound. 
And  the  cleft  bucklers  glitter  on  the  ground ; 
Each  to  the  earth  his  batter' d  falchion  threw, 
And  on  his  foe  with  rage  redoubled  flew  ; 
They  both  Avith  ardent  hopes  of  conquest  glow, 
And  firmly  plant  their  mighty  limbs  below. 
But  when  their  strength  arose  in  all  its  pride, 
They  tugg'd,  they  strain'd,  they  turn'd  from  side  to  side, 
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The  shrubs  uprooted  in  wild  ruin  lay, 
The  hillocks  shook,  the  tottering  rocks  gave  way  ;* 
At  length,  for  ail  to  Morven's  king  must  yield. 
Great  Swaran  fell  extended  on  the  field. 

Thus  have  I  seen,  when  swoll'n  by  sudden  showers, 
Cona's  dark  torrent  through  the  valley  pours, 
(Thy  streams,  0  .Morven  !  I  behold  no  more. 
Thy  russet  plains,  and  billow-beaten  shore  !) 
Two  strong-bas'd  mountains  Mith  their  waving  woods, 
And  craggy  rocks,  mov'd  by  the  rushing  floods. 
Loud-thundering  fall, — the  hills,  the  vales  resound, 
And  the  huge  ruin  stretches  wide  around. 

When  thus  Fingal :  "  I  trust  to  Ossian's  care, 
And  my  brave  friend,  old  Morni's  valiant  heir, 
The  far-fam'd  leader  of  the  Lochlin  host. 
Strong  as  the  waves  that  roar  around  his  coast. 
Ye  generous  chiefs !  his  pensive  steps  attend. 
And  soothe  the  woes  of  Agandecca's  friend. 
My  youthful  sons  !  pursue  the  flying  foe, 
Lift  the  keen  sword,  and  bend  the  fatal  bow  ; 
That  Erin  may  secure  from  danger  rest, 
Nor  Lochlin's  host  henceforth  its  peace  molest." 


'  This  passage  resembles  one  in  the  twenty-third  Iliad. 

"  Close  lock'd  above,  their  heads  and  arms  are  mix'd  ; 
Below,  their  planted  feet  at  distance  fix'd; 
Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends  ; 
The  humid  sweat  from  ev'ry  pore  descends; 
Their  bones  resound  with  blows  ;  sides,  shoulders,  thighs. 
Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rise." — Pope. 
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As  lightning  swift,  impatient  of  delay, 
O'er  Lena's  heath  thej  bent  their  rapid  way  ; 
But  moving  on  majestically  slow, 
As  clouds  roll  threat'ning  o"er  the  vale  below, 
With  thunder  charg'd,  strode  Morven's  mighty  lord  ; 
Dire  as  the  meteor's  blaze,  his  deathful  sword 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  dusky  heath  ;  in  wild  aifright 
The  foe  fled  trembling  from  the  dreadful  fight. 

By  Lubar's  stream,  of  spirit  unsubdued, 
Resolv'd  on  death,  the  gallant  Orla  stood. 

"  Why  does  yon  chief,"  the  king  of  Morven  cried, 
"  Stand  by  the  rolling  wave  in  gloomy  pride, 
As  vapours  from  the  foaming  torrent  rise, 
And  spread  their  sable  banners  o'er  the  skies  ? — 
Like  some  huge  pine  that  on  the  heath  appears, 
In  his  strong  hand  the  mighty  lance  he  rears. 
Say,  do  these  eyes  a  friend  or  foe  behold  ? 
Thy  shield  is  ample,  thy  demeanour  bold." 

To  him  the  chief :  "  From  Lochlin's  coast  I  came, 
Nor  weak  this  arm,  nor  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
Has  Orla  livd  ;  but  now  I  view  no  more 
My  much-lov'd  consort,  or  my  native  shore," 

"  Yield,  valiant  youth  !"  the  monarch  made  reply, 
■*'  Nor  vrith  unequal  force  my  might  defy  ; 
Foes  stand  not  in  my  presence,  but  renown'd 
My  heroes  live,  with  deathless  glory  crown'd  ; 
Partake  the  feast  with  our  victorious  host, 
And  chase  the  rapid  deer  on  Morven's  coast." 
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When  Orla  thus  :  "  In  glorious  arms  to  shine, 
T'  oppose  the  strong,  and  aid  the  weak  is  mine  ; 
Still  flam'd  this  sword,  unequall'd  in  the  fight  ; 
Let  Morven's  monarch  yield  to  Orla's  might." 

To  him  Fingal  :  "  Tn  arms  I  never  yield  ; 
Conquest  still  follows  where  I  tread  the  field  ; 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  from  yonder  martial  train 
Select  some  chief,  and  dare  him  to  the  plain.'' 

"  Does  Morven's  king,"  indignant  he  replied, 
'*  With  taunting  words  my  force  in  arms  deride  ? 
Thou,  only  thou,  art  worthy  to  oppose 
This  fatal  lance,  of  all  my  numerous  foes  : 
If  slain  by  thee  1  fall — for  soon  or  late 
The  brave  must  die,  the  great  submit  to  fate  ! — 
On  high  let  Orla's  stately  tomb  ascend, 
And  to  my  spouse  this  massy  falchion  send ; 
With  this,  my  generous  consort  shall  inspire 
Her  youthful  son  to  emulate  his  sire  ; 
This  beaming  sword  shall  his  bold  soul  inflame, 
To  live  with  glory  crown'd,  or  die  with  fame." 

"Why  dost  thou  call,"  the  hoary  king  replies, 
"  The  tears  of  sorrow  to  my  aged  eyes  ? 
Heroes  must  fall ! — their  children  shall  espy 
Their  rust-worn  armour  useless  hang  on  high  ; 
But  Orla's  tomb  shall  rise — thy  beaming  sword 
Thy  spouse  shall  view,  and  mourn  her  hapless  lord." 

Orla  withstood  the  monarch's  force  in  vain  : 
Fingal's  bright  falchion  cleft  his  shield  in  twain  ; 
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Swift  on  the  echoinj:;  earth  with  thund'riiig  sound 
It  fell, — the  fragments  glitter'd  Avide  around  : 
Thus  faintly  shines  the  moon's  reflected  light 
With  trembling  lustre  on  the  stream  of  night. 

AYith  feeble  voice  he  thus  the  king  address'd  : 
"  Lift  thy  keen  sword,  and  plunge  it  in  my  breast  ; 
My  timorous  friends  are  scattered  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Wounded  and  helpless  1  alone  remain. 
Beside  where  Loda  rolls  his  rapid  flood, 
While  the  blast  rustles  through  the  leafy  wood, 
My  lovely  consort  shall  with  sorrow  hear 
Her  Orla's  fate,  and  drop  the  tender  tear." 

"  Ne'er,"  cried  the  monarch,  "by  this  fatal  hand, 
Shalt  thou,  brave  warrior,  press  a  foreign  strand ; 
On  Loda's  sedgy  banks,  from  war  restored. 
Thy  lovely  spouse  shall  greet  her  gallant  lord  ; 
What  heart-felt  joy,  what  transport  will  inspire 
The  tender  bosom  of  thy  hoary  sire, 
To  hear  thy  voice  ! — though  darkness  veils  his  eyes, 
He'll  at  the  sound  with  eagerness  arise. 
And  searching  with  his  aged  arms,  enfold 
That  son  he  cannot  with  his  eyes  behold." 

"Alas  !"  exclaim'd  the  chief,  "he'll  search  in  vain  ; 
The  hapless  Orla  falls  on  Lena's  plain  ; 
Heroes  of  distant  lands  my  tomb  will  raise. 
And  bards  of  foreign  climes  proclaim  my  praise  ; 
Beneath  this  belt  my  wound  of  death's  confined, 
And  thus,  behold,  1  give  it  to  the  w^ind  !" 
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From  his  deep  wound  fast  flow'd  the  vital  blood, — 
A%Yhile  in  silent  woe  the  monarch  stood  ; 
Then  called  his  youthful  sons,  and  thus  express*d 
The  tender  feelings  of  his  generous  breast : 

"  Far  from  the  land  where  Loda's  waters  roll, 
Far  from  the  much-lov'd  consort  of  his  soul, 
Though  low  in  dust  the  gallant  Orla  lies, 
Let  to  his  fame  the  stately  tomb  arise  ; 
His  spouse  will  weep — the  feeble  arm  will  strain 
To  bend  the  hero's  stubborn  bow  in  vain  ; 
His  faithful  dogs  shall  lift  their  howling  voice, 
And  free  from  fear  the  tusky  boars  rejoice. 
Mourn,  mourn,  ye  youths  !  the  arm  of  war  deplore, 
The  great  is  fallen,  the  mighty  is  no  more ! 
Exalt  the  voice,  the  horn  loud-sounding  blow. 
Recall  my  warriors  from  the  vanquish' d  foe 
Fillan  and  Oscar  !  fly  across  the  heath. 
And  Kyno,  stop  the  insatiate  rage  of  death  I — 
Speaks  not  my  son, — once  foremost  to  fulfill 
The  dictates  of  his  aged  monarch's  will?"' 

Sage  Ullin  thus  replied :  "By  Lochlin  slain, 
His  breathless  body  rests  on  Lena's  plain ; 
His  gallant  spirit  mounts  th'  etherial  sky, 
And  joins  his  fathers'  awful  forms  on  high." 

"  And  is  my  son,"  exclaim'd  the  monarch,  "  low  ? 
".Once  fam'd  in  war  to  bend  the  fatal  bow ! — 
The  cloud  of  death  has  veil'd  thy  rising  day  ! 
But  scarcely  known — for  ever  snatch' d  away  ! 


Soft  be  thy  sleep  on  Lena's  gloomy  plain  ; 
Mot  long  behind  thee  shall  thy  sire  remain  ; 
My  lofty  voice  must  soon  forget  to  sound, 
Nor  will  my  footsteps  on  the  heath  be  found  ; 
Yet  shall  my  fame  survive  to  latest  days, 
i\nd  future  ages  will  proclaim  my  praise. 
But  thou  art  low  indeed  ! — Death's  fatal  doom 
Has  nipp'd  thy  glory  in  its  vernal  bloom. 
No  more  Fingal  shall  guide  thee  through  the  fight. 
Or  teach  thee  how  to  speed  the  arrow's  flight ; 
Soon  is  thy  rapid  race  of  glory  run — 
Ryno,  fere  well — farewell,  my  lovely  son  !  — 
Harmonious  Ullin,  pour  the  sounding  lay, 
And  praise  the  youth  untimely  snatch'd  away  ; 
Oh  !  tell  what  Ryno  would  have  prov'd,  had  fate 
Allow'd  the  hero  but  a  longer  date." 

He  said  ;  his  manly  bosom  throbs  with  woe, 
While  down  his  cheek  the  tears  of  sorrow  flow ; 
Strong  was  his  son,  and  dreadful  in  the  fight. 
Like  fire  Avide-blazing  through  the  clouds  of  night, 
When  shatter'd  oaks  bestrew  the  burning  ground, 
And  the  lone  trav'ller  trembles  at  the  sound. 

The  king  began  :  "  0  Ullin,  skill'd  to  raise 
The  tuneful  song  to  our  forefathers'  praise, 
Beneath  yon  moss-grown  stones  that  I  behold, 
Best  some  fam'd  warriors  in  the  days  of  old  ? 
If  so,  beside  them  in  the  dreary  grave 
My  son  shall  sleep, — a  neighbour  of  the  brave  : 
With  them  shall  mount  the  rolling  clouds,  that  bear  i 

Their  mighty  shades  along  the  trackless  air." 
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"  Here  Lamderg  rests  in  peace,"  the  bard  replies, 
"  Here  his  proud  foe,  the  haughty  Ullin,"'^  lies  ; 
Oh  !  say,  what  beauteous  spirit  passes  by  ? — 
The  airy  form  glides  swiftly  through  the  sky  ; 
'Tis  fair  Gelchossa. — To  obtain  thy  love^ 
A  hundred  gallant  warriors  vainly  strove  ; 
But  when  with  ardent  vows  brave  Lamderg  came, 
Thy  gentle  bosom  felt  a  mutual  flame. 

"  To  Selma's  halls,  from  many  a  well-fought  field, 
The  chief  returned,  and  struck  his  moony  shield  ; 
'  Whither,  alas  '  is  my  Gelchossa  fled  ?' 
(Thus  to  his  friend  the  w(md'ring  hero  said,) 
*  In  Selraa's  halls  I  left  my  lovely  fair, 
Ere  fierce  Ulfadda  sunk  beneath  my  spear  ; 
She  charged  me  to  return  with  tearful  eyes, 
And  her  white  bosom  swell'd  with  frequent  sighs ; 
But  now  no  more  she  meets  her  warrior's  sight, 
To  sooth  my  soul  returning  from  the  fight ; 
No  skilful  bard  exalts  the  lofty  strain, 
Mute  is  the  hall  where  pleasure  wont  to  reign.' 

"  The  son  of  Aidon  thus  :  '  Through  Cromla's  groves, 
Gelchossa,  with  her  fair  attendants,  roves ; 
Perchance  on  Lena's  heath  she  bends  her  bow, 
Or  drives  along  the  plain  the  timorous  roe.' 


*  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  Ossian's  heroes  should 
have  similar  names.  We  have  three  or  four  Cairbais,  (one 
mentioned  in  this  episode,  who,  as  he  conduces  nothing  to  the  action, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting,)  two  Ullins,  two  Cormacs, 
two  Ferguses,  two  Grumals,  and  two  Gonnals. 
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"  '  Alas  !  she  follows  not,'  the  chief  replied, 
'  The  bounding  deer  by  Cromla's  woody  side  ; 
No  shouts  on  Lena's  dusky  heath  arise, 
No  roe  before  the  panting  greyhound  flies. 
She  comes  not,  lovely  as  the  lamp  of  night, 
That  skirts  the  wandering  clouds  with  fleecy  light ; 
When  its  mild  lustre  o'er  the  ether  streams, 
And  the  dark  mountain  brightens  with  the  beams. 
Allad,*  with  wisdom  crown'd  and  length  of  days, 
May  tell  me  where  my  lov'd  Gelchossa  strays.' 

"  The  son  of  Aidon  sought  the  aged  man, 
And  thus  submissively  the  chief  began  : 
'  Oh !  thou  who  in  the  hollow  rock  dost  dwell, 
Where  circling  stones  surround  thy  lonely  coll, 
Before  whose  sight  ideal  forms  arise. 
Oh  !  say,  what  visions  saw  thine  aged  eyes  ?' 

'•'  '  Ullin  I  saw,'  the  hoary  Allad  cried, 
'  Like  a  black  cloud  descend  from  Cromla's  side  ; 
In  arms  he  strode,  and  raised  the  dreadful  song, 
Loud  as  a  storm  the  leafless  woods  along  ; 
Before  Gelchossa  the  fierce  warrior  came. 
And  call'd  Avith  threat'ning  voice  on  Lamderg's  name. 
She  thus  returned  :  '  Alas  !  in  distant  lands 
The  chief  of  Crorala  fires  his  martial  bands  ; 
He  shines  unequall'd  in  the  fields  of  fight, 
Fly  from  his  rage,  nor  dare  superior  might.' 

*  Allad  is  plainly  a  Druid  ;  lie  is  called  tlie  son  of  the  rock  from 
his  dvvelling  in  a  cave  ;  and  the  circle  of  stones  here  mentioned  is 
the  Druidical  temple.  He  is  here  consulted  as  a  seer,  or  one  wlio 
was  possessed  of  the  second  sight. 
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"  '  Three  days  by  Cronila/  sternly  he  replied, 
'  Shall  Ullin,  clad  in  glittering  mail,  abide ; 
Then  if  he  comes,  this  strong  right  hand  shall  prove, 
Who  best  deserves  the  fair  Gelchossa's  love  ; 
But  if  the  warrior  his  return  delay, 
My  beauteous  prize  I'll  to  my  halls  convey.' 

"  When  Lamderg  thus  :  "  May  thee  no  ills  molest. 
Nor  aught  disturb  the  visions  of  thy  rest.' 
He  said,  and  like  a  tempest  rushed  along  ; 
Loud  as  a  torrent  was  his  lofty  song  ;* 
Like  some  dark  cloud  before  the  rising  storm, 
That  slowly  varies  to  the  winds  its  form, 
On  Cromla's  brow  be  stood  ;  a  rock  he  flung 
Prone  down  the  steep ;  the  hills,  the  vallies  rung. 
The  sign  of  battle  haughty  Ullin  heard, 
Grasp'd  his  strong  javelin,t  and  for  fight  prepared  ; 
Sternly  he  smil'd,  and  fir'd  with  proud  disdain, 
In  blazing  arras  shot  furious  o'er  the  plain, 

"  Gelchossa  saw  him  Cromla's  height  ascend, 
As  rising  mists  around  the  mountain  bend. 

*  ilacptiei-sou  translates  tliis  passage — "  He  hummed  a  surly 
song,  like  the  noise  of  a  falliuj  stream  ;"  and  in  the  fourth  book, 
Ossian  "  hums  a  song  that  seem'd  to  the  enemy  like  distant 
thunder," — intending  I  suppose  by  it  a  doleful  and  indistinct 
sound.  Probably  the  ancient  Caledonians  had  a  similar  custom  to 
that  of  the  Germans,  "  who  in  their  war  songs,  studied  a  liarsh 
sound  with  a  broken  and  unequal  murmur,  and  therefore  applied 
their  shields  to  their  mouths,  that  the  voice  by  rebounding  might 
swell  with  greater  fulness  and  force." 

t  Javelin, — a  kind  of  long  dart,  or  light  spear,  thrown  as  a 
missile  weapon  at  the  enemy . 
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Silent  and  sad  the  fair  his  course  pursued, 
And  from  afar  the  furious  conflict  viewed  ; — 
But  why  to  thee,  brave  monarch,  should  I  tell 
How  wrathful  heroes  fight  ? — stern  Ullin  fell. 

"  With  pallid  cheek,  and  arms  distain'd  with  blood, 
Before  his  love  the  mighty  Lamderg  stood, 
'  Whence  flows  this  purple  stream  ?'  Gelchossa  cries  ; 
'  'Tis  Ullin"s  gore,'  the  expiring  chief  replies ; 
'Here  let  me  rest,'  he  said,  and  on  the  ground 
Sunk  breathless — life  came  issuing  through  the  wound. 

" '  And  art  thou  fall'n  ?'  the  fair  Gelchossa  cried  ; 
Three  days  she  mourn'd,  in  sorrow  pin'd  and  died  ; 
Beneath  these  stones  o'ergrown  with  moss  is  laid, 
Close  by  the  warrior's  side,  the  hapless  maid." 

He  ceas'd,  and  thus  Fingal  his  friends  address'd  : 
"  Here  shall  my  son,  my  lovely  Kyno  rest ; 
Hither  be  Orla  brought,  who  held  command 
AVhere  Loda's  Avaters  lave  the  verdant  land. 
Biave  youths  !  deserving  of  a  longer  date. 
Your  merits  equal,  and  the  same  your  fate  ! 
Awhile  they  flourish 'd,  like  two  loft}^  trees, 
That  tower  in  air,  and  rustle  to  the  breeze ; 
But  when  the  storms  along  the  heath  resound, 
Sudden  they  fall,  and  wither  on  the  ground. 
Daughters  of  Morven  !  loud  lament  my  son, 
My  lovely  Ryuo  is  for  ever  gone  ! 
Ye  maids  of  Loda !  Orla's  fate  deplore, 
The  gallant  Orla  shines  in  arms  no  more ! 
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Oh  !  Oscar,  act  like  them — though  few  their  days, 
Their  names  shall  flourish  with  eternal  praise  ; 
Like  them,  distinguish  d  in  the  battle  shine. 
But  may  a  longer,  happier  life  be  thine  ! 
And  when  the  days  of  war  and  danger  cease, 
Be  calm  as  Ryno  in  the  hour  of  peace  ; 
Like  the  gay  bow  arch'd  o'er  the  misty  streams, 
When  from  the  east  of  heaven  the  j^arting  beams 
With  trembling  lustre  on  the  mountain  play, 
And  pleasing  silence  crowns  the  eve  of  day. 
Rest,  rest,  my  son,  for  vainly  I  bewail 
Thy  early  fate, — we  too  like  thee  must  fail !" 

Such  Avere  thy  words,  0  king  !  when  Morven  gave 
The  youthful  Ryno  to  the  silent  grave  ; 
Such  was  thy  grief, — but  wliat  must  Ossian's  be, 
Who  now  my  mighty  sire  no  longer  see  ? — 
No  more  on  Cona  sounds  thy  voice  afar. 
No  more  I  hear  the  ruler  of  the  war, 
Fingal  is  fall'n  !  and  rustling  through  the  leaves, 
The  desert's  blast  my  list'ning  ears  deceives  ; 
Dark  on  his  tomb  I  rest  with  tearful  eyes ; 
I  feel  it  with  my  hands, — my  sorrows  rise  ! — 

Beside  where  Lubar's  mazy  waters  run, 
I  sat  with  Gaul  and  Starno's  gloomy  son  ; 
To  please  the  sullen  king  I  strove  in  vain, 
Tun'd  the  loud  harp,  and  pourd  th'  enlivening  strain  ; 
As  oft  dark  Lena's  fatal  heath  he  view'd, 
I  saw  his  wrath  arise,  and  grief  renew'd. 
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I  turn'd  my  eyes  to  Cromla's  mossy  brow, 
And  saw  Cachullin  to  the  plain  below 
Slowly  descend ;  sorroAV  and  joy  his  mind 
Alternate  held  ;  sage  Connal  mov'd  behind. 
From  far  the  heroes'  polishd  armour  gleams, 
And  casts  around  the  sun's  reflected  beams  ; 
They  sink  behind  the  hill :  as  in  the  night, 
Two  flaming  pillars  of  ethereal  light, 
Driv'n  by  the  winds,  along  the  mountain  fly, 
And  slowly  vanish  in  the  troubled  sky. 
Now  in  his  lonely  cave,  whilst  wide  around 
The  hoarse  streams  murmur,  and  the  winds  resound, 
Beside  an  oak,  that  o'er  the  river  bends 
Its  age-Avorn  trunk,  and  wide  its  boughs  extends, 
Cuchullin  rests, —  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame. 
He  mourns  his  battles  lost,  his  wuther'd  fame, 
His  glory  vanisli'd  like  as  mists  decay 
In  Cona's  vale  before  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
Nor  can  thy  fair  Bragela  bring  relief, 
To  sooth  thy  soul,  and  check  the  rage  of  grief ; 
Though  she  at  distance  dwells,  to  Fancy's  eyes 
May  her  lov'd  image  in  thy  presence  rise  ! 
May  that  the  anguish  of  thy  mind  control, 
And  still  the  grief  that  preys  upon  thy  soul ! 

But  lo  !  the  son  of  harmony  appears, 
The  hoary  bard  renown' d  in  other  years — 
<•'  Hail,  aged  Carril,  venerable  sire  ! 
With  voice  delightful  as  the  tuneful  lyre, 
That  sounds  in  Tura's  echoing  halls  the  praise 
Of  mighty  heroes  fam'd  in  ancient  days  ; 
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Pleasing,  as  -when  the  sun  with  gentle  showers 
Blends  his  bright  rays,  and  opes  the  budding  flowers." 

When  thus  the  bard  :  "  0  Ossian,  chief  renown'd, 
Thou  best  canst  raise  the  soul-enchanting  sound  ; 
The  days  of  old  my  memory  recalls, 
How  oft  in  Branno's  widely-echoing  halls, 
Together  we  have  poured  our  tuneful  lays, 
And  sung  the  beauteous  Evirallin's  praise. 
Oft  has  thy  lovely  consort  join'd  with  thine 
Her  voice,  sweet-sounding  in  the  strain  divine. 
Of  Cormac's  fate  she  sung,  and  oft  deplored 
The  chief  who  fell  beneath  thy  conquering  sword ; 
In  vain  for  love  thy  gallant  rival  sued, 
Yet  soft  compassion  all  her  soul  subdued." 

'•'  Alas  !  my  friend,"  I  cried,  with  streaming  eyes, 
"  In  the  dark  grave  my  Evirallan  lies  ; 
Pierce  not  this  bosom  with  the  shafts  of  woe, 
Nor  bid  the  useless  tears  of  sorrow  flow. 
Here  sit,  0  bard,  thy  voice  harmonious  raise. 
Soft  as  the  gale  that  through  the  valley  plays, 
When  to  the  hunter's  dream,  in  robes  of  light, 
Descending  spirits  meet  his  raptured  sight. 
Their  shadowy  harps  and  airy  forms  appear. 
While  sounds  melodious  strike  his  list'ning  ear." 


F  I  N  G  A  L  :    AN    EPIC    POEM, 

CAXTO    SIXTH. 


ARGUMENT. 

Night  conies  on  ;  Fingal  gives  a  feast  to  his  army,  at  which  Swaran 
is  present.  The  king  commands  Ullin,  his  bard,  to  give  the  song 
of  peace.  Ullin  relates  the  actions  of  Trenmor,  great  grandfather 
to  Fingal,  in  Lochlin,  and  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  king 
who  was  ancestor  to  Swaran  ;  which  consideration,  together  with 
that  of  his  being  brother  to  Agandecca,  induces  the  king  to  release 
him,  and  permit  him  to  return  into  Lochlin  with  his  army.  The 
night  is  spent  in  settling  Swaran's  departure,  in  songs  of  the  bards, 
and  in  a  conversation,  in  Avhich  the  story  of  Grumal  is  introduced  by 
Fingal.  Morning  comes ;  Swaran  departs.  Fingal  goes  on  a 
hunting  party,  and  finding  Cuchullin,  comforts  him,  and  sets  sail 
the  next  day  for  Morven.  This  concludes  the  poem,  the  action  of 
which  scarcely  takes  up  six  days. 


liiigal. 


CANTO  VI. 

Night  o'er  the  sky  her  shadowy  mantle  spread  ; 
The  clouds  dark-rolling  veil'd  the  mountain's  head  , 
The  stars  with  splendour  deck'd  th'  ethereal  plain, 
Their  pale  beams  glitter'd  o'er  the  sable  main  ; 
Faintly-resounding  in  the  distant  wood 
The  winds  were  heard  ;  but  o'er  the  plain  of  blood 
Deep  silence  reign'd  ;  save  where  the  rocks  around 
Responded  soft  to  Carrils  tuneful  sound. 
Of  ancient  times  he  sung,  of  heroes  bold, 
Eenown'd  for  proAvess  in  the  days  of  old  ; 
Borne  on  the  blast  the  warriors'  spirits  came, 
Attentive,  list'ning  to  their  former  fame. 

Blest  be  thy  soul,  0  bard  !  now  rapt  on  high, 
The  wind's  light  pinions  waft  thee  through  the  sky  ! 
Come  to  my  halls,  forsaken  and  alone, 
There  Ossian  pours  his  unavailing  moan  ; 
■Oft  to  my  soul  thy  spirit  gladness  brings, 
When  thy  light  fingers  touch  the  trembling  strings , 

2h 
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With  joy,  my  friend,  I  hear  the  feeble  sound, 
But  roll  in  vain  my  sightless  orbs  around. 
Oh  !  Carril,  soothe  my  heart-consuming  grief, 
And  with  kind  converse  give  my  soul  relief ; 
When  shall  those  eyes,  now  wrapt  in  gloomy  night, 
Behold  my  brave  associates  in  the  fight  ? 
But  far  away  the  winds  thy  spirit  bear. 
And  the  blast  whistles  through  my  hoary  hair. 

On  Mora's  heath  the  feasts  of  joy  arise, 
A  thousand  oaks  shine  blazing  to  the  skies  ; 
Content  and  pleasure  in  each  bosom  spring. 
In  all,  but  Loclilin's  soul  tormented  king  ; 
lie  views  dark  Lena  from  the  mountain's  side, 
And  sorrow  reddens  in  his  eyes  of  pride. 

Fingal,  reclining  on  his  ample  shield. 
Beheld  the  warrior  mourn  the  fatal  field  ; 
His  hair,  that  glitter'd  to  the  moon's  pale  light, 
Ilung  lightly- waving  on  the  wind  of  night. 
He  thus  began  :  "  Since  war  and  discord  cease, 
Melodious  Ullin,  raise  the  song  of  peace  1 
Let  every  bard  assume  his  tuneful  lyre. 
And  the  vex'd  mind  with  joyful  thoughts  inspire  ; 
That  our  brave  foe,  depress'd  with  grief  no  more. 
May  quit  in  pleasure  Erin's  fatal  shore. 
In  me  th'  oppress'd  a  sure  protector  find, — 
I  aid  the  weak,  and  cheer  the  afflicted  mind. 
Oh  !  Oscar,  when  opposing  hosts  advance. 
Dire  is  the  lightning  of  my  lifted  lance ; 
But  when  my  foes  submit,  and  battles  cease. 
My  anger  dies, — my  falchion  sleeps  in  peace." 
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Sage  Ullin  rais'd  the  song :  "  O'er  Morven's  land. 
When  mighty  Trenmor  held  supreme  command  ; 
In  quest  of  glorv,  with  a  chosen  train, 
He  saild  undaunted  through  the  stormy  main. 
At  length  before  his  long-expecting  eyes 
He  saw  the  rugged  rocks  of  Lochlin  rise, 
And  its  vast  woods,  with  misty  vapours  crown'd, 
Projecting  wide  a  dreary  shade  around. 
The  chief  descended  on  the  sandy  shore, 
Travers'd  the  wilds,  and  sought  the  mighty  boar,* 
Whose  strength — so  fame  had  told — and  matchless  rage 
The  boldest  heroes  trembled  to  engage  ; 
But  Trenmor's  deathful  lance,  with  force  irapell'd, 
Transfix" d  his  tusky  foe. — Three  chiefs  beheld, 
As  through  the  gloomy  wood  they  bent  their  way, 
W'here  stretch'd  in  dust  the  breathless  savage  lay, 
And  told  their  monarch,  how  in  armour  bright, 
Like  some  huge  pillar  of  ethereal  light, 
The  mighty  stranger  stood. — A  splendid  feast 
Their  king  prepar'd,  and  hail'd  his  royal  guest. 
On  the  third  morn  he  to  the  warrior  gave 
The  choice  of  combat,  as  befits  the  brave ; 
To  Trenmor's  might  the  sons  of  Lochlin  yield 
The  well-disputed  honours  of  the  field. 

*  Hunting  the  wild  boar  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the 
Caledonians.  Dermid,  one  of  Ossian's  heroes,  lost  his  life  in  chase 
of  the  boar  ;  and  it  is  from  this  event  that  the  clan  of  the  Campbells, 
who  derive  their  pedigree  from  this  Dermid,  have  assumed  the 
boar's  head  for  the  crest  of  their  arms.  In  the  composition  of  the 
later  bards  they  are  called  "the  race  of  Dermid  who  slew  the 
boar."  A  poem  entitled  the  "  Death  of  Dermid,"  will  be  found  in 
M'AHum's  edition  of  Ossian,  p.  176. 
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"  The  fourth  grey  morn  arose  ;  the  early  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  hills,  and  chased  the  clouds  away  , 
The  hero  parted  from  his  generous  host, 
And  sought  his  vessel  on  the  sea- beat  coast; 
From  far  he  heard  the  winds  propitious  rise, 
And  saw  the  forest  waving  in  the  skies. 

"  Before  him  stands  a  youth,  supremely  foir, 
With  rosy  cheek,  and  light-descending  hair ; 
Gay,  polished  arms  his  beauteous  frame  adorn, 
His  eyes  roll  brightly,  like  the  radiant  morn  ; 
He  thus  began  :  '  Ah  !  why  does  Trenmor  shun 
The  strife  of  fame  with  aged  Lonval's  son  ? 
This  sword  has  often  laid  the  valiant  low, 
And  war-fam'd  heroes  shun  my  fatal  bow.' 

"  To  him  the  monarch  :  '  Can  thy  tender  years 
Engage  with  heroes  in  the  strife  of  spears  ? 
Hence,  with  thy  darts  empierce  the  bounding  roes, 
But  dare  not,  gentle  youth,  my  might  oppose.' 

"  '  Ne'er  will  I  quit  thee,'  swiftly  he  replied, 
'  Till  thy  bright  falchion  glitters  by  my  side  ; 
Fair  maids,  with  love  inspir'd,  his  name  shall  sound, 
Who  stretch'd  great  Trenmor  breathless  on  the  ground  ; 
Amidst  applauding  thousands  high  111  rear, 
Far  blazing  to  the  sun,  thy  mighty  spear. ' 

"  'Unhappy  youth  !'  incens'd,  the  king  rejoined, 
'  How  vain  the  hopes  of  thy  presumptuous  mind  ! 
This  spear,  which  now  thy  idle  words  demand, 
Shall  stretch  thee  breathless  on  thy  native  land  , 
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Thy  mother,  as  she  treads  the  fatal  shore, 
Shall  find  her  son,  pale,  welt'ring  in  his  gore  ; 
And  view  my  distant  ship  with  streaming  eyes, 
Light-bounding  o'er  the  swelling  billows  rise.' 

"  He  calmly  thus  returned  :  '  Unus'd  to  wield 
The  warlike  lance,  or  lift  the  massy  shield, 
Is  Lonval's  son  ;  but  from  the  bending  bow 
My  shafts  unerring  pierce  the  distant  foe  ; 
If  valour  prompts  thee,  on  the  dusty  ground 
Throw  the  bright  mail  that  girds  thy  limbs  around  ; 
I'll  first  my  arms  unbrace  ; — now  lift  thy  lance, 
Undaunted  thus  behold  thy  foe  advance  I' 

"  Morveu's  brave  king  beheld,  witliAvond'ring  eyes, 
Beneath  the  mail  her  snowy  breasts  arise  ; 
He  saw  the  monarch's  lovely  sister  stand 
Disclos'd  to  view,  and  from  his  mighty  hand 
The  huge  spear  fell,  loud -echoing  on  the  ground, 
While  crimson  blushes  spread  his  cheeks  around  ! 

'•'  Oft  had  the  chief  beheld  the  blooming  maid, 
In  all  the  charms  of  loveliness  array' d  ; 
Fair  to  the  sight,  as  to  the  captive's  e3"es. 
The  sun's  all-cheering  beams,  and  azure  skies  ; 
"Who  many  a  livelong  day  had  wished  in  vain 
To  view  the  glorious  source  of  light  again. 

"  She  thus  began  :  '  0  warlike  king,  remove 
A  suppliant  maid  from  Corlo's  hateful  love  ; 
Black  as  the  clouds  with  thunder  fraught,  that  roll 
O'er  the  lone  desert  is  his  gloomy  soul ; 
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Ten  thousand  Trarriors  wait  on  his  commands, 
Their  pointed  lances  glitter  in  their  hands.' 

"  Morven's  brave  monarch  calmlj^  thus  replied  : 
'  Here  safely  rest,  and  in  my  arm  confide  ; 
From  fields  of  fame  thy  Trenmor  never  flies, 
But  him,  and  all  his  numerous  host  defies.' 

"  For  three  revolving  days,  at  early  morn 
The  dauntless  hero  blew  his  sounding  horn 
In  vain — for  Corlo  shunn'd  the  proferr'd  fight, 
And  fled,  confessing  his  superior  might. 
The  king  of  Lochlin,  on  the  sandy  coast, 
To  daring  Trenmor  and  his  martial  host, 
Spread  the  gay  feast,  then  gave  the  blooming  maid, — 
Thus  beauty's  charms  the  toils  of  valour  paid." 

He  ceas'd,  nor  longer  struck  the  tuneful  string, 
When  thus  Fingal  to  Lochlin's  gloomy  king  : 
"  A  kindred  blood  to  that  whose  currents  flow 
Through  thee,  0  Swaran,  animates  thy  foe  ; 
Oft  have  our  great  forefathers  join 'd  in  fight, 
For  war  and  tumult  gave  their  souls  delight ; 
But  when  the  dangers  of  the  field  Averc  o'er, 
They  feasted,  and  enjoy'd  the  social  hour  ;* 
Let  thy  face  beam  with  pleasure's  cheerful  ray, 
And  listen  to  the  bard's  harmonious  lay. 
Dreadful  in  blazing  arms  1  saw  thee  stand, 
Fierce  as  waves  bursting  o'er  thy  rocky  land  ; 

*  A  feast  was  alwaj^s  celebrated  before  and  after  any  great  expe- 
dition, and  on  any  solemn  occasion. 
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Hills,  vales,  and  woods,  did  thj  strong  voice  rebound, — 

Like  shouting  thousands  was  the  mighty  sound. 

Brother  of  Lochlin's  fair  !  in  peace  depart, — 

Still  reigns  her  image  in  my  faithful  heart ; 

Oft  to  my  soul,  bright  as  the  noon -tide  ray, 

She  comes,  and  drives  the  clouds  of  grief  away, — 

Loose  thy  white  sails,  and  guide  thy  valiant  host 

At  early  dawn  to  Lochlin's  rocky  coast. — 

In  Starno's  halls,  when  wild  destruction  reigned, 

And  reeking  blood  my  flaming  sword  distain'd. 

For  my  lost  fair,  when  grief  my  soul  possess'd, 

Tears  dew'd  my  eyes,  and  vengeance  steel'd  my  breast, 

From  thee,  0  chief!  I  turn'd  the  lifted  blade. 

From  thee,  the  brother  of  the  hapless  maid ! 

Say,  dost  thou  choose  the  combat  of  the  brave  ? 

As  thy  great  ancestor  to  Trenmor  gave. 

Receive  from  me  ;  then  shall  thy  might  be  shown, 

Thy  strength  confess'd,  and  fame  be  all  thy  own  ; 

Thou'lt  quit  the  land  in  glory,  as  the  sun, 

Ere  down  the  west  of  heaven  his  course  is  run, 

Skirts  the  gay  clouds  with  variegated  dyes, 

And  pours  a  flood  of.splendour  o'er  the  skies." 

Ke  thus  replied  :  "  In  war  I  own  thy  might ; 
No  more  shall  Swaran  dare  thee  to  the  fight ! 
Few  were  thy  years,  O  king  !  beyond  my  own, 
When  first  in  Starno's  halls  thy  force  Avas  known  ; 
Oft  did  I  wish  like  thee  to  rear  on  high 
The  weighty  lance,  far-blazing  to  the  sky. 
To  Morven's  echoing  coast,  in  quest  of  feme, 
Through  howling  storms  and  roaring  seas  I  came. 
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The  choice  of  glorious  combat  T  obtained, 

The  feast  was  spread  around,  and  pleasure  reigned ; 

Kor  feeble  Avas  my  arm ;  e'en  thee  I  chose, 

And  dar'd  on  Malmor's  heath  thy  might  oppose. 

Arise,  ye  bards  !  the  noble  contest  sing, 

How  Swaran  strove  Avith  Morven's  mighty  king  I 

Since  Lochlin's  hapless  sons,  untimely  slain, 

Lie  pale  on  Lena's  blood-empurpled  plain  ; 

These,  their  swift  vessels,  shall  Avith  speed  convey 

Thy  friends  to  Morv-en  o'er  the  wafry  way  ; 

And  if  thy  sons,  through  seas  where  tempests  roar, 

Shall  guide  their  barks  to  Lochlin's  rocky  shore, 

With  jov  the  gallant  Avan-iors  I'll  receive, 

And  on  the  plain  the  choice  of  combat  give." 

"  Ne'er  shall  thy  ships  convey  mj  valiant  host," 
The  king  replied,  "  to  Morven's  sea-beat  coast ; 
Nor  shall  Fingal  e'er  cross  the  wat'ry  plain, 
T'  extend  his  sway  o'er  Lochlin's  wide  domain  ; 
For  me  sufficient  is  the  shady  grove, 
And  my  brown  deer  that  through  the  forest  roA^e. 
Soon  as  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  of  night, 
And  streaks  the  eastern  clouds  Avith  rosy  light, 
Spread  thy  white  sails,  thou  brother  of  my  love  ! 
^nd  far  from  Erin's  fatal  plains  remove." 

"  In  peace  thou'rt  gentle,"  cried  the  Lochlin  king, 
"  As  the  soft  breezes  of  the  budding  spring  ; 
In  Avar  like  storms,  that,  Avhen  bleak  Avinter  reigns, 
Koar  through  the  deserts,  and  deform  the  plains  ; 
To  thee,  Avith  joy  my  willing  hand  T  plight ; 
Henceforth  may  friendship  thus  our  hearts  unite  1 
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Let  thy  bards  pour  the  solemn-breathing  strain, 
And  praise  my  valiant  friends  in  battle  slain  ; 
Let  their  high  tombs  lo  future  ages  show, 
That  chiefs  of  mighty  fame  repose  below ! 
Then  shall  the  children  of  the  north  behold 
AVhere  their  forefathers  fought  in  days  of  old ; 
The  hunter,  as  he  treads  his  lonely  way, 
Awhile  will  stop,  and,  deeply-musing,  say, — 
'  Fingal  and  Swaran,  chiefs  of  ancient  days, 
Here  bravely  fought  I' — and  chus  recall  our  praise." 

The  king  replied  :  "  To-day  we  live  renown'd, 
And  our  great  actions  are  with  glory  crown' d  ; 
To-morrow,  like  a  dream,  or  blast  of  wind, 
They'll  fleet  away,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind ! 
AVe  soon  shall  cease  to  fire  our  troops  to  arms  ; 
No  fields  will  echo  to  our  loud  alarms  ; 
Some  future  hunter,  musing  o'er  the  plain. 
Will  seek  our  mould'ring  tombs,  but  seek  in  vain  ' 
Our  names  may  flourish  in  the  grateful  la}'^. 
But  all  our  strength  in  arms  will  fade  away  ! 
Arise,  ye  bards  !  Avhom  thoughts  sublime  inspire, 
Pour  the  soft  strain,  and  touch  the  warbling  lyre ; 
On  the  sweet  sound  let  night  more  swiftly  fly, 
And  morn  with  pleasure  gild  the  eastern  sky  !"* 

We  gave  the  song ;  a  hundred  harps  around, 
With  quivering  strings  accompanied  the  sound ; 
With  beams  of  gladness  Swaran's  features  glow, — 
Returning  joy  dispels  the  clouds  of  woe  : 

*  The  dialogue  here  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  skill  with 
which  Ossian  preserves  the  character  of  his  heroes,  who  are  each 
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As  when  through  mists  that  shade  the  silent  night, 
The  full-orb'd  moon  emits  her  silver  light, 
By  slow  degrees  she  clears  the  gloomy  scene, 
And  rolls  along  in  majesty  serene. 

When  thus  Fingal:  "Say  where,  depress'd  with  grief, 
Far  from  his  friends,  flies  Erin's  generous  chief; 
Semo's  brave  son,  like  stars  when  clouds  arise, 
In  darkness  sets." — Sage  Carril  thus  replies  : 

"  In  Tura's  cave  he  mourns,  o'erwhelm'd  with  shame, 
His  faded  honour,  and  diminish'd  fame  ; 
The  sword  of  battle  that  he  used  to  wield. 
When  glory  crown'd  him  in  the  martial  field, 
To  thee  he  sends  ;  for,  like  a  storm,  thy  might 
Has  driven  the  valiant,  and  consumed  the  fight. 
Fled  is  Cuchullin's  ghny,  matchless  king  ! 
Fled  like  the  mist  before  the  whirlwind's  wing; 
Take  then,  brave  monarch  !  take  his  beaming  sword, 
For  vanish'd  is  the  name  of  Erin's  lord." 

"Ne'er  shall  Fingal,"  replied  the  hero,  "  wield 
Cuchullin's  falchion  in  th'  embattled  field  ; 


marked  by  strong  pecularities.  Swaran,  though  prisoner,  and 
completely  vanquished,  etill  retains  the  haughtiness  of  the  chief. 
Though  he  praises  Fingal,  yet  he  reminds  him  of  their  former  fight, 
and  claims  to  be  his  equal.  He  will  not  submit  his  fleet  to  be  taken 
as  spoil ;  but,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  offers  it  as  a  token  of 
friendship.  The  generous  character  of  Fingal  is  also  thrown  out 
here  as  strongly,  when,  refusing  the  offered  gift,  and  moralising  on 
the  transient  nature  of  their  deeds  and  fame,  he  conveys  a  gentle 
rebuke  for  the  ill-timed  display  of  pride. 
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His  fame  shall  flourish,  and  extend  afar, 

For  strong  and  mighty  was  his  arm  in  war ; 

Oft  times  the  conquer'd  are  with  glory  crown'd, — 

The  brave  may  fall,  but  yet  they  fall  reno^Yn'd ! 

Let  grief,  0  king !   no  more  th}^  bj'east  annoy, 

Forget  thy  sorrow,  and  depart  in  joy  : 

How  many  heroes  vanquish'd  in  the  fight, 

Awhile  have  yielded  to  superior  might, 

Then,  like  the  sun  behind  a  cloud,  arose, 

Kegaind  their  glory,  and  consum'd  their  foes  ! — 

Fierce  Grumal  dwelt  on  Morven's  echoing  shore, 

Beside  where  Cona's  foaming  waters  roar  ; 

His  dauntless  soul  rejoiced  in  loud  alarms, 

In  fields  of  blaughter.  and  the  clang  of  arms. 

His  ships  in  Craca's  sounding  bay  he  moored, 

To  seize  the  daughter  of  its  martial  lord. 

From  the  dark  grove,  where  rose  the  mystic  ring 

Of  craggy  stones,  came  Craca's  fiery  king. 

Three  dnys  with  equal  force  the  chiefs  engage, 

When  Grumal  fell  beneath  the  monarch's  rage  I 

His  foes  with  hard-strain'd  thongs  the  warrior  bound. 

And  then  confined  him,  where  the  rocks  around 

In  magic  circle  rose — there  oft  complain 

The  ghosts  in  midnight's  solitary  reign, 

And  gliding  frequent  round  their  stone  of  fear,* 

With  hollow  shrieks  afii-ay  the  list'ning  ear  ; 


*  In  Craca,  which  is  conjectured  to  be  one  of  the  isles  of  Shetland, 
was  a  place  of  worship  called  Brumo,  It  was  thought  that  the 
spirits  of  the  deceased  haunted  it  by  night.  "  The  horrid  circle  of 
Brumo  tchere  often,  they  said,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  howled  round 
the  stone  of  fear ." 
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At  length  releas'd,  he  shone  unmatch'd  in  fight, 
Craca's  brave  heroes  sunk  beneath  his  might ; 
lie  seiz'd  the  beauteous  maid  ;  immortal  fame 
The  chief  acquird,  and  glory  croAvns  his  name  ! 
Ye  hoary  bards  !  awake  the  strain  sublime, 
And  sing  of  heroes  fam'd  in  ancient  time  ; 
Strike,  Ullin,  to  our  praise  thy  tuneful  string, 
And  cheer  the  soul  of  Lochlin's  mighty  king." 

He  said  ;  at  once  an  hundred  harps  resound, 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  rise  around  ; 
But  I  no  more  shall  hear  the  poet's  lays. 
No  more  shall  listen  to  my  father's  praise  ! 
Sadly  I  muse  along  our  desert  shore, 
But  hear  the  harp  and  lofty  strain  no  more  ! 
In  death's  dark  cave  the  hoary  bard  is  laid, 
And  great  Fingal  a  visionary  shade  ! 

Faint  in  the  east  appears  the  dawn  of  day, 
High  Cromla  glimmers  to  the  trembling  ray ; 
Swaran's  loud  horn  re-echos  through  the  plain  ; 
Silent  and  sad  towards  the  roaring  main 
His  warriors  move  ;  they  loose  their  whitening  sails, 
And  float  like  wat'ry  mists  before  the  gales. 
When  thus  Fingal :  "  Prepare  the  deer  to  chase, — 
Call  my  fleet  dogs  to  urge  the  rapid  race  ; 
Let  nimble  Bran  his  snow-white  bosom  rear, 
And  bounding  Luath's  surly  strength  appear. 
Ryno  and  Fillan — cease,  ye  streaming  eyes  ! 
In  the  dark  ^rave  my  lovely  Ryno  lies  ! — 
Fillan  and  Fergus,  let  my  horn  resound 
Through  the  dark  wood,  and  pathless  wilds  around ; 
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My  brave  companions  shall  with  pleasure  hear, 
While  struck  with  terror  pant  the  timoi'ous  deer,'' 

The  loud  blast  echoed  through  the  leafy  wood  ; 
Before  their  king  the  sons  of  Morven  stood  ; 
From  the  fierce  dogs  the  rapid  deer  in  vain 
Bound  o'er  the  hills,  and  sweep  along  the  plain  ; 
Three  fell  by  Bran,^"  which  in  the  monarch's  sight 
He  drew,  to  give  the  warrior's  soul  delight. 

One  deer  before  the  panting  greyhound  fell, 
Wliere  Ryno  slumber'd  in  his  peaceful  cell. 
Fin  gal  beheld,  his  tears  began  to  flow  ; 
Thus  o'er  the  silent  tomb  he  pour'd  his  woe  : 
"  See,  where  the  foremost  in  the  rapid  race 
Sleeps  in  the  grave,  regardless  of  the  chase  I 
Around  thee  soon  the  spiry  grass  will  rise, 
Shade  thy  grey  tomb,  and  mock  enquiring  eyes. 
In  future  times  there  will  the  feeble  tread, 
Unconscious,  fearless  of  the  mighty  dead. — 

*  Beautiful  was  the  form  of  Bran  ;  the  hair  of  his  tendons  was 
far  from  his  head  ;  his  middle  broad,  his  breast  low,  joints  broad, 
and  crooked  houghs;  the  feet  of  Bran  were  of  a  yellow  hue,  his 
two  sides  black,  and  his  belly  white;  his  back  green,  about  which 
the  beasts  of  the  chase  often  lay ;  his  steep  folding  ears  of  the 
colour  of  purple.  They  set  the  dogs  nose  to  nose,  and  a  fierce 
strong  conflict  ensued.  "Were  it  not  for  the  artful  turns  used  by 
Bran  and  his  greatness  of  strength,  never  was  a  dog  bound  by  a 
thong  which  could  liave  left  Forr,  the  black  dog,  dead,  west  at  the 
Dun.  Said  Evan  Ossian,  I  thought  there  was  not  among  the 
Fiugalians  one  dog  able  to  wound  Forr,  let  his  strength  be  ever 
80  great. — The  Black  Doff,  a  Poem, 


Let  us,  my  friends,  seek  Erin's  mournful  chief, 

Calm  his  vex'd  mind,  and  mitigatD  his  grief. 

Lo  !  Tura's  walls  before  our  sight  appear, 

And  high  to  heaven  their  moss-crown'd  summits  rear. 

Through  the  lone  halls  a  solemn  silence  reigns  ; — 

No  more  they  echo  joy's  enchanting  strains ; 

For  sorrow  clouds  the  mighty  chief,  whose  praise 

They  oft  resounded  in  his  happier  days. 

But  say,  0  Fillan,  for  the  winds  arise, 

Does  Erin's  leader  meet  thy  father's  eyes  ?" 

H«  thus  replied  :  ''  Thy  gallant  friend  appears, 
And  sorrow  stamp'd  upon  his  visage  bears. 
Hail,  son  of  battle  !" — Thus  with  woe  depress'd, 
The  valiant  chief  his  mournful  speech  address' d  : 

"Hail,  generous  youth  !  and  heroes  fam'd  afar, 
All  hail,  Fingal,  great  ruler  of  the  war  ! 
Thou,  like  the  sun,  in  one  superior  round, 
While  no  companion  of  thy  course  is  found, 
In  splendour  rollest ; — as  the  stars  of  night 
Shoot  their  bright  rays,  and  shed  their  borrow'd  light, 
Thy  sons  at  distance  emulate  thy  course ; 
Glorious  their  fame,  and  mighty  is  their  force  ! 
Not  thus,  0  kiag  renown'd!  hast  thou  beheld 
Thy  friend  in  sorrow  quit  th'  embattled  field  ; 
Not  thus  inglorious  did  I  meet  thy  view. 
When  from  my  rage  the  world's  proud  monarch  flew  !"* 


*  This  alludes  to  some  former  battle,  in  which  Cuchullin  en- 
■countered  the  Romans.  The  Roman  Emperor  is  distinguished  in 
•old  compositions  by  the  title  of  "  king  of  the  -world."— Macpherson. 
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To  him,  insulting,  Connan  thus  replied  : 
"  Great  are  thy  words,  and  wondrous  is  thy  pride, 
Thou  hapless  leader  of  a  vanquish'd  host ! 
Answer  thy  actions  to  the  haughty  boast  ? — 
Unaw'd  by  fear,  by  dangers  undismay'd, 
Through  stormy  seas  we  hasten  to  thy  aid ; 
Thou  seek'st  the  lonely  cave,  whilst  we  oppose 
The  adverse  host,  and  Connan  fights  thy  foes ! 
Tongue-valiant  chief,  to  me  resign  thy  arms  ; 
Thee  fame  inspires  not,  nor  bright  glory  charms  ; 
Heroes  to  my  superior  might  shall  yield, 
And  Connan  blaze  the  terror  of  the  field !" 

With  dark  brow  frowning,  and  with  eyes  on  fire, 
Indignant  thus  Cuchullin  vents  his  ire  : 
"  No  chief  in  war  renown'd  e'er  sought  to  gain, — 
(And  had  a  thousand  sought,  it  were  in  vain) — 
My  flaming  arms. — Weak  boy !  I  never  fled, 
Till  Erin's  sons  lay  mingled  with  the  dead." 

When  sternly  thus  Fingal  to  Connan  cried  : 
"  Cease  thy  proud  vaunt,  and  curb  thy  idle  pride  ; 
Know,  thou  inglorious  youth,  Cuchullin's  name 
Shall  live  for  ever  in  the  voice  of  fame. 
Oft  have  I  heard,  0  chief !  the  sounding  lay 
Proclaim  thy  prowess  in  the  deathful  day  . 
Haste,  son  of  Semo,  bid  thy  rowers  sweep 
With  sincAvy  arms  the  hoarse-resounding  deep, 
Till  thy  dark  rocks  and  waving  woods  arise 
Like  dusky  mists  before  their  longing  eyes  ; 
With  pleasure  meet  thy  lov'd  Bragela's  sight. 
Who,  leaning  on  some  rock's  projecting  height, 
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Thinks  that  she  hears  thy  warriors'  cheerful  sound,* 

And  rolls  in  vain  her  aching  eyes  around  ! 

High  beats  her  heart ;  her  waving  tresses  flow 

In  sable  ringlets  o'er  her  breast  of  snow ; 

Incessant  tears  her  rosy  cheeks  bedew, 

Till  thou,  her  much-lov'd  hero,  meet  her  view." 

"  In  vain  she  waits,"  the  mournful  chief  replie-s, 
"  JS'e'er  shall  Cuchullin  meet  Bragcla's  eyes  ! 
IIgw  can  I  see  my  fair,  with  grief  depress'd. 
Mourn  my  lost  fame,  and  raise  her  throbbing  breast  ? 
O  king  of  Morven  !  till  this  shameful  fight, 
Fame  croAvn'd  my  deeds,  unequall'd  was  my  might." 

"  Again,"  replied  the  king.  "  my  valiant  friend. 
Conquest  and  glory  shall  thy  steps  attend ; 
As  round  some  stately  oak's  aspiring  head, 
The  waving  boughs  their  leafy  honours  spread, 
Thy  fame  shall  flourish, — Bring  the  slaughtered  deer, 
My  sons,  and  for  the  genial  feast  prepare  ; 
"With  plenteous  beverage  let  our  shells  o'erflow.f 
Nor  be  the  mighty  soul  depress'd  with  woe." 

The  feast  was  spread  around,  which  we  prolong 
With  cheerful  words,  and  heart-enlivening  song. 

*  The  practice  of  singing  when  they  row  is  universal  among  the 
inhahitants  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  Isles.  It 
deceives  time,  and  insi^irits  the  rowers. — Macpherson. 

t  It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Scots,  to  use  shells  for 
drinking  from ;  hence  we  often  find  such  expressions  as  "  hall  of 
shells,"  "chief of  shells,"  etc.,  in  old  poetry,  which  a  modem 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  meaning  for. 
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Cuchullin's  soul  arose, — with  keen  delight 

He  hears  his  praise,  and  recollects  his  might. 

With  aged  Carril  hoary  Ullin  sings  : 

"  I  often  struck  the  loud  resounding  strings, 

And  sung  of  former  wars,  and  chiefs  of  old, — 

Of  chiefs,  whom  I,  alas  !  no  more  behold  : 

No  dear  companions  of  my  youth  remain, 

Sad  o'er  their  graves  I  pour  the  plaintive  strain!"         ^ 

With  tuneful  songs  we  passed  the  night  away, 
And  hail'd  with  pleasure  the  returning  day ; 
Fingal  strode  forth  his  martial  troops  before, 
ilis  huge  lance  glitter'd  o'er  the  sandy  shore  ; 
Behind  him,  bright  in  arms,  his  numerous  host, 
Like  liery  vapours  gleam 'd  along  the  coast. 
"Spread,"  cried  the  monarch,  "spread  each  swelling  sail, 
And  catch  from  Lena's  heath  th'  auspicious  gale  !" 
The  troops  with  joy  receive  their  king's  command. 
They  loose  their  ships,  and  quit  the  fatal  land. 
Swift  from  our  sight  recedes  the  less'ning  shore. 
Beneath  our  prows  the  foaming  waters  roar  ; 
Light  o'er  the  swelling  waves  our  vessels  bound, 
And  with  our  songs  the  rocks  and  seas  resound. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  Swarau 
from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feast  to  his  heroes ;  he  foi-got  to  invite 
Maronnan  and  Aldo,  two  chiefs,  who  had  not  heen  along  with 
him  on  his  expedition.  They  resented  his  neglect,  and  went  over 
to  Erragon,  king  of  Sora,  a  country  of  Scandinavia,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  soon  gained  him  a  great 
reputation  in  Sora  ;  and  Lorma  the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon  fell 
in  love  with  him.  He  found  means  to  escape  with  her,  and  to  come 
to  Fingal,  who  resided  then  in  Selma  on  the  western  coast.  Erragon 
invaded  Scotland,  and  was  slain  in  battle  by  Gaul,  the  son  of 
Morni,  after  he  had  rejected  the  terms  of  peace  oifered  him  by 
Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo  fell  in  a  single  combat,  by  the  hands  of 
his  rival  Erragon  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards  died  of 
grief. 
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Son  of  the  distant  land,  thou  lov'st  to  dwell 

In  the  dark  windings  of  the  secret  cell ! 

Is  it  the  sound  of  murmuring  groves  I  hear 

Or  doth  thy  voice  of  song  rise  on  my  ear? 

The  torrent  pour'd,  with  loud  and  rushing  noise, 

But  'midst  the  sound  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice  : 

Sing'st  thou  of  chiefs  that  liv'd  in  times  gone  past, 

Or  of  the  beamy  spii-its  of  the  blast  ? 

But,  lonely  dweller  of  the  rocky  hold, 

Look  on  the  heathy  plain,  and  there  behold, 

The  still  tomb  rising  in  the  whistling  green. 

And  stones  uprear'd,  Avhose  mossy  heads  are  seen  ; 

Thou  seest  them  all,  son  of  the  rocky  bed, 

But  sight  from  aged  Ossian's  eyes  hath  fled. 

With  roaring  sound  comes  down  the  mountain  tide, 

And  pours  its  waters  round  the  green  hill's  side  : 

Four  stones  amidst  the  Avither'd  grass  are  laid. 

To  mark  the  gloomy  dwellings  of  the  dead  ; 

Two  trees,  which  storms  have  bent  half  to  the  ground, 

Hang  o'er,  and  spread  their  whistling  branches  round  ; 
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There,  in  his  narrow  house,  Erragon  dwells  ; 
In  Sora  long  hath  ceased  his  sound  of  shells  ; 
His  darkeu'd  shield  hangs  useless  in  his  hall, 
Our  mountains  heard  the  king  of  Sora's  fall ! 
How  have  the  heroes  fall'n,  the  mighty  strong? 
Son  of  the  secret  cell !  lov'st  thou  the  song  ? 
Attend  the  tale  of  the  far  distant  year — 
The  mighty  deeds  of  Lora's  battle  hear. 
The  sound  of  steel  in  Lora's  long  been  still  . 
So  dies  the  roar  of  thunder  o'er  the  hill ; 
The  sun  with  silent  beams  looks  from  the  sky, 
The  rocks  and  mountains  smile  with  majesty. 

From  Erin's  wave  each  ship  in  Cona  casts, 
Our  white  sheets  loosely  hanging  to  the  masts  ; 
The  boist'rous  Vv^inds  loud  whistling  raged  abroad, 
And  through  the  groves  of  Morven  sullen  roar'd ; 
Then  sounded  loud  the  horn  of  Morven's  king, 
The  deer  start  from  their  rocks  with  bounding  spring  : 
Our  well-aimed  arroAvs  reach'd  the  flying  beast, 
On  the  gieen  hill  we  spread  the  pleasant  feast. 
Upon  our  rocks  the  sound  of  joy  was  great, 
For  Lochlin's  king,  the  dreadful  Swaran's  fate. 
Two  heroes  were  not  bid  our  joyful  feast, 
And  rage  and  anger  swell'd  each  manly  breast ; 
In  secret  roll'd  each  chief  his  fiery  eye, 
And  from  each  breast  burst  forth  the  deep  heav'd  sigh  ; 
Talking  apart,  the  frowning  chiefs  were  seen  ; 
Their  spears  they  threw  upon  the  waving  green  : 
Amidst  our  joy  two  low'ring  clouds  they  stood, 
Like  misty  pillars  on  the  settled  flood  : 
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In  the  sun's  beams  they  raise  a  glittering  form, 
But  ocean's  sons  foretell  the  coming  storm. 

"  Eaise,"  said  Maronnan,  "  raise  my  snowy  saila, 
And  let  them  open  to  the  western  gales ; 
Let's  rush,  0  A]dol  through  the  northern  wave, — 
The  king  neglects  us,  though  our  deeds  are  brave. 
From  Fingal's  towering  hills  let's  take  our  flight, 
And  serve  the  king  of  Sora  in  the  fight : 
His  looks  are  fierce,  and  tell  his  daring  heart, 
War's  his  delight,  and  darkens  round  his  dart. 
Let  us,  O  Aldo !  fly  from  Morven's  king, 
The  bards  of  other  lands  our  deeds  shall  sing." 

Each  took  his  shield  of  thongs,  and  well-edg'd  sword, 
And  rush'd  where  Lumar's  bay  resounding  roar'd. 
They  came  to  Sera's  king  of  mighty  deeds, 
The  high-soul'd  haughty  chief  of  bounding  steeds. 
"With  bloody  spear  Erragon  left  the  chase, 
He  bent  toward  earth  his  dark  and  sullen  face, 
And  whistled  as  he  stalk'd  with  haughty  pace  ; 
He  took  the  strangers  to  the  feast's  delight ; 
They  fought,  and  conquered  in  the  bloody  fight. 
Aldo  returned  with  fame  to  Sora's  wall ; 
The  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma  on  him  fall, — 
Erragon's  lovely  spouse,  of  tender  mind  ; 
Her  yellow  hair  flies  on  the  ocean's  wind  ; 
Iler  white  breast  heaves,  like  snow  upon  the  heath, 
When  gentle  breezes  move  it  with  their  breath. 
Like  to  the  sun's  last  beam  in  Sora's  skies, 
She  saw  young  Aldo — big  tears  fill'd  her  eyes  ; 
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From  her  soft  heart  the  deep  sighs  sorrowing  flow. 
Her  head  she  rested  on  her  arm  of  snow. 
Three  days  within  the  hall  she  watch'd  the  chief, 
And  hid,  with  joy  dissembled,  real  grief; 
On  the  fourth  day,  her  haughty  spouse  she  leaves, 
And  fled  with  Aldo  o'er  the  troubled  waves. 
They  came  to  Morven's  mighty  king  of  spears, 
To  Cona's  mossy  towers,  grown  weak  with  years. 

"  Shall  I,"  said  Fingal,  frowning  as  he  rose, 
"  Shall  I  defend  proud  Aldo  from  his  foes? 
Oppose  the  injur'd  king  of  Sora's  walls  ? 
Who  now  will  take  my  people  to  their  halls  ? 
Who'll  now  to  strangers  give  the  pleasant  feast  ? 
Thou'st  stain'd  my  name,  chief  of  the  treach'rous  breast: 
Go  to  thy  hills,  nor  tarry  with  the  brave, 
Go  hide  thee,  mean-soul'd  chief,  within  thy  cave  : 
Mournful's  the  battle  that  we  now  must  fight, 
With  Sora's  gloomy  king,  dark  as  the  night. 
Spirit  of  noble  Tremnor  !  when  will  cease 
The  din  of  arms,  and  Fingal  rest  in  peace. 
In  midst  of  battles  Fingal  left  the  womb. 
His  steps  must  move  in  blood,  e'en  to  the  tomb  ; 
But  I  the  weak  ne'er  injur'd  with  my  hand, 
My  steel  did  ne'er  oppress  the  feeble  land. 
0  Morven !  I  behold  the  storm,  whose  fall, 
With  dreadful  crash,  shall  overthrow  my  hall ; 
When  my  lov'd  children  ha^•e  in  battle  fell, 
7\nd  none  remains  in  Selma's  halls  to  dwell ; 
Then  will  the  weak  in  arms,  the  feeble,  come. 
To  them  unknown  the  chief  of  Morven's  tomb  ; 
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The  songs  of  bards  will  tell  of  my  renown, 
My  deeds  but  as  a  dream  be  handed  down." 

Eound  Sora's  king,  his  people  in  their  might 
Gather,  like  storms  around  the  ghosts  of  night ; 
When  he  from  Morven's  top  enraged  calls, 
To  pour  their  forces  in  the  stranger's  halls. 
The  vengeful  chief  arriv'd  on  Cona's  shore, 
To  Morven's  king  he  sent  his  bard  before, 
The  dreadful  fight  of  thousands  to  demand, 
Or  yield  to  Sora's  king  his  rocky  land. 

Within  his  hall  the  great  Fingal  appears. 
Amidst  the  warriors  of  his  youthful  years  ; 
Far  in  the  desert,  in  the  distant  place, 
The  3'ounger  heroes  join  the  hardy  chase  ; 
The  grey-hair'd  chiefs,  whose  deeds  in  arms  were  great. 
The  noble  actions  of  their  youth  relate  ; 
When  with  his  people  aged  Xarthmor  came. 
The  chief  of  Lora,  of  the  noisy  stream. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  tales  of  other  years, — 
Erragon  frowns,  and  lifts  ten  thousand  spears," 
Thus  Narthmor  said,  and  his  bold  form  uprears  ; 
"  The  king  is  gloomy  'mongst  his  chiefs  of  might, 
Like  the  dull  moon  'midst  meteors  of  the  night, 
When  o'er  her  darken'd  skirts  they  lightly  skim. 
And  brightly  flash  across  her  dusky  rim." 

"Come  from  thy  hall,  Bosmina.  gentle  maid. 
Child  of  niv  love."  the  noble  Fingal  said  : 
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"  Narthmor,  whose  youth  achiev'd  the  mighty  deeds, 
Do  thou  atttend,  and  take  the  stranger's  steeds  : 
Attend  the  tender  daughter  of  Fingal, — 
Let  her  bid  Sora's  king  to  Sehna's  hall. 
Offer  him  peace,  0  Bosmina !  my  child  ! 
And  wealth  of  Aldo,  generous  and  mild, 
Our  youths  are  far  away  in  distant  lands. 
And  age  lies  heavy  on  our  trembling  hands." 

Like  a  young  beam,  bright  issuing  from  the  sky, 
She  came  to  Sora's  chief  of  sullen  e^^e  : 
In  her  right  hand  a  shell,  all  sparkling  o'er, 
Within  her  left  a  golden  dart  she  bore ; 
The  first,  the  mark  of  peace  and  happiness, 
The  last,  the  sign  of  war  and  dire  distress. 
The  gloomy  chieftain  brightened  in  her  view, , 
As  a  black  rock,  when  sunbeams  issue  through 
The  broken  clouds  that  sweep  along  the  sky, 
AVhen  storms  approach,  and  roaring  winds  are  high. 

Thus  spoke  the  blushing  maiden  :  ''  Fingal  calls 
The  distant  Sora's  king  to  Selma's  halls  : 
The  peace  of  heroes,  mighty  warrior,  share, 
Nor  thy  strong  sword  in  sullen  vengeance  bare  ; 
Lov'st  thou  the  wealth  which  mighty  kings  attends, 
Hear  thou  the  offer  generous  Aldo  sends  : 
He  gives  to  Sora's  king  one  hundred  steeds  ; 
From  distant  lands  one  hundred  blushing  maids  ; 
One  hundred  hawks,  w^ith  fleeting  wings  that  fly. 
And  towering  skim  across  the  azure  sky ; 
To  bind  high-bosomed  maids,  the  heroes'  friends, 
One  hundred  mystic  girdles  Aldo  sends  ; 
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Ten  studded  shells  in  Sora's  towers  shall  shine, 
In  which  the  water  mocks  the  sparkling  wine  ; 
They  gladden' d  once  the  noble  kings  of  earth, 
When  through  their  sounding  halls  ran  joyous  mirth  : 
These,  mighty  king,  to  thee  we  will  resign, 
Or  Lorma  of  the  snowy  breast  shall  shine 
With  spai-kling  eyes,  again  within  thy  hall, 
Though  much  bi'ave  Aldo's  lov'd  by  great  Fingal. 
Fingal,  the  king  of  Selma,  ne'er  did  wrong, 
Ne'er  injur'd  heroes,  though  his  arm  is  strong  !" 

Thus  he,  "  Soft  voice  of  Cona,  tell  Fingal, 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  feast  within  his  hall ; 
Let  Morven's  king  his  spoils  around  me  pour, 
And  bow  beneath  the  king  of  Sora's  power  ; 
Let  him  yield  up  to  me  his  fathers'  spears. 
And  shields  they  bore  in  fights  of  other  years ; 
That  my  brave  sons  may  see  them  in  my  hails, 
And  say,  '  These  arms  were  once  the  great  Fingal'iJ.'  " 

"  Never  shall  they  behold  my  father's  arms," 
The  maiden  said,  whilst  pride  her  bosom  warms  ; 
"  They're  in  the  hands  of  chiefs  who  never  yield, 
Or  shun  the  battle  of  the  dismal  field  : 
King  of  echoing  Sora,  mark  the  storm, 
That  on  our  hills  now  rears  its  threat'ning  form  ; 
Say,  dost  thou  not  behold  thy  people's  fall, 
Thou  haughty  hero  of  the  distant  hall?" 

To  Selma' s  hall  she  came ;  with  downcast  eye 
The  king  beheld,  and  rais'd  his  strength  on  high  : 
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His  aged  locks  the  mighty  hero  shook, 

The  sounding  mail  of  noble  Trenmore  took  ; 

Darkness  fill'd  Selma's  hall,  when  to  his  spear 

He  stretch'd  his  hand, — the  ghosts  of  chiefs  were  there  : 

Their  airy  forms  flit  through  the  sounding  hall, 

And  hovering  o'er,  foresee  the  people's  fall. 

With  furious  joy  the  aged  heroes  rose. 

And  rush'd  impetuous  to  meet  their  foes. 

They  think  on  deeds  of  other  years  gone  by, 

And  fame  which  waits  on  them  who  nobly  die. 

At  Trathal's  tomb  the  dogs  of  chase  appear' d  ; 
His  heroes  following  noble  Fingal  heard  ; 
He  stopp'd  amidst  his  course,  his  chiefs  to  view  : 
Oscar  was  first,  then  near  him  ^lorni  drew, 
And  Nemi's  race,  and  Fercuth's  gloomy  form. 
Then  Dermid  came,  Avhose  hair  spread  on  the  storm  ; 
Ossian  came  last,— I  then  was  young  and  strong, 
The  deeds  of  other  years  I  hummed  in  song ; 
I  crossed  the  stream  supported  by  my  spear, 
And  thought  of  heroes  of  the  distant  3^ear. 

The  bossy  shield  of  Fingal  rang  afer, 
Each  hero  heard  the  dismal  sign  of  war  ■.^' 

*  The  ceremony  whicli  was  used  by  Fingal,  when  he  prepared 
for  an  expedition,  is  thus  related  in  tradition  :— A  bard  at  midnight 
went  to  the  hall,  where  the  tribes  feasted  upon  solemn  occasions, 
raised  the  war  song,  and  thrice  called  the  spirits  of  the  deceased 
ancestors  to  come,  "  on  their  clouds,"  to  behold  the  actions  of  their 
children.  He  then  fixed  the  shield  of  Trenmor  on  a  tree,  striking 
it  at  times  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear,  and  singing  the  war  song 
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A  thousand  glittering  swords  at  once  unsheath, 

And  dazzling  gleam  across  the  waving  heath. 

Three  grey-hair'd  hards  awoke  the  mournful  song  , 

Dark,  and  with  sounding  steps,  we  rush'd  along 

A  gloomy  ridge,  as  when  descending  hail 

Is  furious  driven  in  the  narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  3Iorven  on  his  hill  reclin'd, 

The  battle  sunbeam  flew  upon  the  wind  :* 

Heroes  of  other  days  around  him  stand. 

For  age  had  render'd  weak  each  well  nerv'd  hand. 

The  king  wdth  rising  joy  his  sons  beheld. 

Disputing  fm-iously  the  bloody  field  ; 

Saw,  midst  the  lightning  of  bright  beaming  arms. 

His  father's  deeds  each  youthful  bosom  warms. 

Great  in  his  strength  the  proud  Erragon  came, 

Like  the  deep  roaring  of  a  winter  stream  : 

The  battle  glows  around  him  on  the  heath, 

And  dimly  by  his  side  stalks  ghastly  death. 

*'  Who  comes,"  said  Fingal,  ''  like  the  bounding  roe  ? 
He  meets  with  Sora's  king, — great  is  his  foe  : 


between.  Thus  he  did  for  three  successive  nights ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  call  together  the  tribes, 
or,  to  use  an  ancient  expression,  "  to  call  them  from  all  their 
streams."  This  phrase  alludes  to  the  situation  of  the  residences  of 
the  clans,  which  were  generally  fixed  in  valleys,  where  the  torrents 
of  the  neighbouring  moimtains  were  collected  into  one  body,  and 
became  large  streams,  or  rivers.  "The  lifting  up  of  the  shield" 
was  the  phrase  for  begianing  a  war. 

*  See  !Note  to  "  Fingal,"  p.  87- 
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Behold  i  the  chieftains  wage  the  dreadful  fight, 
Like  ghosts  contending  in  the  storms  of  night." 
The  hero  of  the  hill  fell  where  he  stood, 
And  from  his  bosom  rush'd  the  reeking  blood  1 

Unhappy  Lorma  !  now  thy  wailings  pour. 
The  brave,  the  generous  Aldo  is  no  more  ! 
Sad  was  the  king  of  Selma's  sounding  hall, 
For  the  youog  hero,  noble  xVldo's  fall. 
He  took  his  spear  of  strength,  and  as  he  rose, 
The  fury  of  his  eyes  fell  on  the  foes  ; 
But  Gaul  met  proud  Erragon,  Sera's  king. 
Their  clanging  armour  through  the  mountains  ring  ; 
Ah  !  who  the  mournful,  dismal  tale  shall  tell  ? — 
Long  was  the  fight, — at  length  Erragon  fell ! 

"  Ye  sons  of  Cona,  stay  the  dreadful  hand  ; 
Oreat  was  the  hero  of  the  distant  land  ; 
Much  is  he  mom-n'd,"  said  Fingal,  ''  on  his  shore  ; 
Strangers  again  toAvards  his  halls  will  pour. 
And  wonder  where  the  voice  of  joy  hath  fied ; 
Oh  !  stranger,  know  the  king  of  Sora's  dead  ! 
No  more  the  friendly  feast  will  smile  around ; 
His  lofty  woods  now  yield  a  mournful  sound  ; 
And  hovers  there,  perhaps,  his  murmuring  ghost, 
But  he  lies  cold  on  Morven's  distant  coast. 
Unhappy  chief,  by  sword  of  foreign  foe, 
Thy  haughty  tow'ring  form  is  now  laid  low.'' 

So  spoke  the  king  ;  the  bloody  fight  we  cear?e, 
The  sons  of  song  rais'd  high  the  voice  of  peace  ; 
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We  spar'd  the  foe,  stopp'd  each  uplifted  sword, 
And  in  the  tomb  laid  mournful  Sora's  lord. 
I  rais'd  the  voice  of  grief ;  the  sullen  blast 
Was  up  ;  the  clouds  of  night  drove  swiftly  past  ; 
Erragon's  ghost  appear* d  upon  a  cloud, 
His  face  was  dark  ;  the  shrill  wind  whistled  loud  ; 
A  half-formed  sigh  was  in  his  shadowy  breast  ! — 
Peace,  mighty  hero  !  be  thy  soul  at  rest. 

The  white  arm'd  Lorma  sat  in  Aldo's  hall, 
A  flaming  oak  shone  on  the  gloomy  wall ; 
The  night  came  down,  yet  from  her  Aldo  staid  ; 
Her  soul  was  sad  ;  thus  mournfully  she  said — 
"  Hunter  of  Cona,  whither  dost  thou  stray, 
The  day  is  gone,  and  yet  thou  art  away  ; 
Have  the  fleet  deer  led  thee  so  far  from  me  ? 
Upon  the  heath  the  winds  sound  drearily  ; 
I'm  in  the  land  of  strangers,  with  no  friend, — 
Aldo,  return,  my  bosom's  anguish  end." 

Her  eyes  towards  the  open  gate  she  cast, 
Eager  she  listen'd  to  the  rustling  blast ; 
She  thinks  he  comes,  joy  rises  in  her  breast. 
But  sorrow  soon  the  pleasing  thoughts  o'ercast : 
Like  when,  in  heaven,  the  moon's  pale  silv'ry  light. 
Is  sudden  veiled  by  darkening  clouds  of  night. 
"  Wilt  thou  not  come  ?  let  me  behold  the  hill ; 
The  moon  shines  in  the  east ;  now  all  is  still ; 
Her  light  falls  softly  on  the  trembling  lake  : 
When  will  his  dogs  this  dreadful  silence  brake  ; 
When  shall  I  hear  his  voice  upon  the  wind  ? 
Come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  ray  Aldo  kind." 
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His  airy  ghost  upon  a  rock  was  seen, 
Like  to  the  feeble  beams  that  rush  between 
Two  parting  clouds,  that  shew  the  pale  moon's  light. 
When  on  the  mountains  fall  the  storms  of  night. 
The  empty  form  she  followed  o'er  the  heath, 
Loud  were  her  wailings  for  her  Aldo's  death  ; 
T  heard  her  sighs,  like  to  the  mournful  breeze. 
That  gently  murmurs  through  the  leafless  trees  ; 
She  came,  and  saw  her  hero  on  the  ground, 
Silent  she  roll'd  her  humid  eyes  around  ; 
Wildly  and  sad  she  wept  the  chieftain's  doom, 
Then  ceas'd  to  breathe,  and  sunk  upon  the  tomb. 
The  bards  of  Fingal  rais'd  the  song  of  death, 
The  sullen  breeze  pass'd  mournful  o'er  the  heath  : 
One  day,  when  autumn's  roaring  winds  return. 
The  maids  of  Morven  for  the  stranger  mourn. 

Son  of  the  distant  land  !*  let  thy  song  tell, 
At  times,  of  mighty  chiefs  who  nobly  fell ; 
Let  them  rejoice  around  thee  in  the  storm ; 
The  soul  of  Lorma  shew  her  feeble  form^ 
On  a  pale  beam,  when  thou  retir'st  to  rest, 
And  in  thy  cave  the  moon  smiles  from  the  east  : 
Then  lovely  will  the  mournful  maid  appear. 
But  on  her  cheek  yet  rests  the  lucid  tear. 

*  The  poet  addresses  the  Culdcc. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  subject  of  this  poem,  as  of  most  of  Ossian's  compositions,  is 
tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comhal,  the  son  of  Trathal,  and  father  of 
the  celebrated  Fingal,  Clessammor,  the  son  of  Thaddu,  and  brother 
of  Morna,  Fingal' s  mother,  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  river 
Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  Balclutha,  a  town  belonging  to 
Eritons,  between  the  walls.  He  was  hospitably  received  by 
Eeuthamir,  the  principal  man  in  the  place,  who  gave  him  Moina 
his  only  daughter  in  marriage,  Eeuda,  the  son  of  Corrao,  a  Briton, 
who  was  in  love  with  Moina,  came  to  Eeuthamir' s  house,  and 
behaved  haughtily  to  Clessammor.  A  quarrel  ensued,  in  which 
Eheuda  was  killed.  The  Britons  who  attended  him  pressed  so  hard 
upon  Clessammor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Clyde,  and  swim  to  his  ship.  He  hoisted  sail,  and  the  wind  being 
favourable,  bore  him  out  to  sea.  He  often  endeavoured  to  return,  • 
and  carry  off  his  beloved  Moina  by  night  ;  but  the  wind  continuing 
contrary,  he  was  forced  to  desist.  Moina,  after  her  husband's  de- 
parture brought  forth  a  son,  and  died  soon  after.  Eeuthamir  named 
the  child  Carthon,  i.  e.  "  Murmur  of  waves,"  from  the  storm  which 
carried  off  Clessammor  his  father,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
cast  away.  When  Carthon  was  three  years  old,  Comhal,  the  father 
of  Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the  Britons,  took  and 
and  burned  Balclutha ;  Eeuthamir  was  killed  in  the  attack,  and 
Carthon  was  carried  safe  away  by  his  nurse,  who  fled  farther  into 
the  country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon  coming  to  man's  estate,  was 
resolved  to  revenge  the  fall  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  posterity. 
He  set  sail  from  the  Clyde,  and  falling  on  the  coast  of  JSlorven,  de- 
feated two  of  Fingal' s  heroes,  who  came  to  oppose  his  progress.  He 
was  at  last  unwittingly  killed  by  his  father  Clessammor  in  a  single 
combat.  This  story  is  the  subject  of  the  present  poem,  which  opens 
on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  Carthon,  so  that  what  passed 
before  is  introduced  by  way  of  episode.  The  poem  is  addressed  to 
to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Toscar. 
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A  TALE  of  other  times,  JMalvina !  hear, 

The  deeds  of  days  of  old  invite  thine  ear. 

Lora  !  thy  murm'ring  stream  to  mem'ry  brings 

The  strife  of  heroes,  and  ihe  death  of  kings. 

Sweet  in  mine  ear,  Gormallar  !  sound  thy  woods, 

Thy  waving  stately  firs,  thy  winding  floods. 

Not  far,  you'll  see  a  rock  all  croAvn'd  with  heath, 

And  a  green  narrow  plain  that  lies  beneath  ; 

There  mark  the  mountain-flower  fresh-blooming  grow, 

Bend  with  each  breeze,-  and  shake  its  head  of  snow  ; 

There  the  lone  thistle  sheds  its  aged  beard, 

And  there  two  stones,  half  sunk  in  earth,  are  rear'd ; 

Their  rough  and  moss-grown  heads  you  may  espy, 

From  which  the  mountain  deer  affrighted  fly, 

As  chance  oft  brings  them  near  with  heedless  pace, 

♦Scar'd  by  the  thin  grey  ghost  that  guards  the  place  : 

In  that  green  plain,  these  moss-grown  stones  shall  show 

Where  lie  the  mighty,  and  the  great  how  low. 
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The  deeds  of  days  of  old,  Malvina !  hear, 
A  tale  of  other  days  salutes  thine  ear ! 

Who  from  the  land  of  strangers  bright  appears, 
Begirt  with  thousands  arm'd  with  glittering  spears 
The  sun  before  him  pours  its  streamy  rays, 
And  graceful  on  the  wind  his  loose  hair  plays ; 
From  toilsome  war  return'd,  how  pleasant  now 
His  manly  face  !  how  mild  his  settled  brow  ! 
Calm  as  o'er  Cona's  vale  the  evening  ray, 
From  western  clouds  proclaims  the  setting  day. 

'Tis  Comhal's  son  !  the  king  of  mighty  deeds  ! 
Who  joys  to  mingle  where  the  battle  bleeds. 
Glad  now  his  native  mountains  he  descries. 
And  bids  at  once  a  thousand  voices  rise  ; 
In  shouts  of  triumph,  and  in  songs  of  joy, 
The  bards  their  voices  and  their  harps  employ. 


"  Sons  of  the  distant  land  !  ye  fled  away. 
And  left  your  fields  to  conquerors  a  prey. 
He  whom — the  world's  dread  lord — you  vainly  boast, 
Hears  of  his  armies  routed  on  our  coast ; 
Th'  unwelcome  tidings  greet  him  on  his  throne, — 
Your  troops  are  vanquish'd  by  a  foe  unknown ; 
His  fiery  eyes  in  vain  he  rolls  in  pride, 
His  fiither's  sword  hangs  useless  by  his  side. 
Sons  of  the  distant  land  !  ye  fled  away 
And  left  us  masters  of  the  well-fought  day." 

So  sung  the  bards  in  Selma's  joyful  halls ; 
A  thousand  lights  far  round  illume  the  walls ; 
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Torches,  from  strangers  won  in  bloody  fray,''^ 

Full  in  the  midst  their  beaming  light  display. 

The  feast  of  shells  is  spread — the  night  is  crown'd 

With  joy  ! — Fingal,  his  eyes  then  casting  round, 

Cries,  "Where's  the  noble  Clessammor,  in  war 

Who  with  my  sire  did  every  danger  share? 

Why,  dark  and  sullen  on  this  joyful  day, 

Sits  he  in  Lora's  vale,  to  grief  a  prey  ? 

But  lo  !  I  see  him  from  the  hill  descend, 

And  with  firm  tread  his  aged  course  here  bend  : 

As  bounds  the  mountain  courser  o'er  the  plain, 

In  haste  his  lov'd  companions  to  regain, 

His  head  he  boars  exulting  to  the  skies, 

His  waving  mane  bright  o'er  his  shoulders  flies  : 

Thus  to  our  sight  great  Clessammor  appears. 

Graceful  and  strong,  and  still  unbroke  by  years. 

Blest  be  thy  soul,  0  friend !  but  why  delay 

So  long  thy  coming,  on  this  glorious  day?" 

"Thou  com'st,  then,"  said  the  chief,  "amidst  thy  fame; 
These  shouts,  these  spoils,  thy  victory  proclaim. 
'Twas  thus  th}^  ftither,  when  yet  young  in  war, 
Whose  every  danger  I  was  wont  to  share, 
In  deathful  fields  was  still  with  conquest  crown'd, 
Abroad  was  dreaded,  and  at  home  renown'd  ; 
Together  oft  o'er  Caruu  stream  we  sought 
The  foreign  foe,  and  on  its  banks  we  fought  : 


*  Wax  lights   arc  frequently  mentioned  as  part   of  the   spoil 
carried  oft' in  incursions  into  the  Roman  province, 
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Nor  bloodless  was  the  strife,  and  not  in  vain 

Our  keen  edg'd  swords  fell  on  the  hostile  train  : 

The  world's  gi'eat  emperor  with  grief  beheld 

His  boasted  legions  bj  our  troops  re})eird. 

But  whjj  in  vain,  do  I  recall  that  day  ? 

My  strength  now  fiiils,  my  hair  is  mix'd  with  gray  ; 

My  weaken'd  hand  forgets  to  bend  the  bow  ; 

A  lighter  spear  I  now  can  hardly  throw. 

Ah  !  were  these  limbs  with  the  like  force  inspired. 

As  when  with  love  my  bosom  fii'st  was  fir'd  ! 

"Would  now  my  joy  and  strength  again  return, 

As  when  for  blue-eyed  Moina  I  did  burn  ; 

When  the  fair  stranger  Avith  the  breasts  of  snow 

Kindled  my  soul,  and  droA^e  me  on  the  foe  !" 

Thus  Clessammor,  and  Fingal  thus  replies  : 
"  What  dire  misfortune  fills  Avith  tears  thine  eyes? 
Tell  us  the  stoi-y  of  thy  youthful  days, 
That  we  may  share  thy  grief,  or  sound  thy  praise. 
Thy  soul  in  a  deep  shade  of  soitow  lies, 
As  when  the  sun  shines  dimly  through  the  skies  ; 
Mournful  and  gloomy  are  thy  thoughts  alone. 
While  only  echoing  Lora  hears  thy  moan  : 
Tell,  then,  the  early  source  of  all  thy  woe, 
And  why  thy  days  in  one  sad  tenor  flow." 

Then  Clessaramor  :  "  'Twas  in  the  days  of  peace, 
When,  void  of  care,  tir'd  of  inglorious  ease, 
My  bounding  ship  I  launch'd  into  the  main, 
And  thought  some  friendly  ncighb'ring  isle  to  gain. 
Soon  rose  a  storm — the  hoarse  winds  loudly  roar, 
And  far  thev  drive  me  from  mv  native  shore. 
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Balclutha's*  tow'ring  walls  at  length  appear  ; 

Into  its  winding  bay  I  gladly  steer. 

Three  days  in  Reuthamirs  proud  halls  I  staid, 

And  saw  that  beam  of  light,  the  lovely  maid, 

White-bosom'd  Moina ! — While  the  shell  went  round 

The  aged  hero  all  my  wishes  crown'd, 

And  gave  his  blushing  daughter  to  my  hand  : 

I  blest  the  day  when  first  I  touch'd  the  land. 

Like  foam  on  waves  appear'd  her  breasts  so  bright  ; 

Her  sparkling  eyes  shone  like  the  stars  of  night ; 

Dark  as  the  raven's  wing  her  flowing  hair  ; 

Gen'rous  her  soul,  graceful  and  mild  her  air. 

Dearly  I  lov'd  her,  nor  could  aught  annoy 

]My  bless, — my  heart  o'erflow'd  with  tides  of  joy. 

"When  lo  !  from  far  a  youthful  stranger  came, 

A  suitor  to  the  fair,  the  blue-eyed  dame  ; 

Boastful  he  seem'd,  and  vain  ;  with  scornful  view 

He  often  eyed  me,  and  his  sword  half  drew. 

Then  thus,  in  accents  of  disdain  and  pride  : 

'  Where  is  the  restless  wand'rer  noAv  ?'  he  cried, 

'  Does  Comhal  lead  his  mvirdring  host  from  far, 

Comes  he  to  shake  Balclutha's  walls  with  war, 

For  this  hast  thou  so  boldly  ventur'd  here  ? — 

I  warn  thee  hence, — behold  my  pointed  spear.' 

"  'My  soul,'  I  answer'd,  '  burns  with  native  fire, 
Nor  can  thy  empty  threats  make  me  retire  ; 
They're  lost  on  me,  I  stand  unaw'd  by  fear, 
Though  armed  thousands  all  around  appear  ; 


*  "Balclutha,"  /.  e.   "the  town  of  the  Clyde,"— probably  the 
Alclutha  of  Bede. 
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And  though  my  valiant  friends  are  distant  far, 

Yet  thus  alone  thy  utmost  force  I  dare. 

'Tis  mean,  unmanly  in  thee,  thus  to  wrong 

The  absent  Comhal,  w  ith  thy  sland'rous  tongue  : 

Cowards  are  lavish  of  insulting  words, — 

The  better  trial  were  our  trusty  swords. 

Come  forth,  then, — draw  !  and  try  if  thou'lt  withstand 

My  sword,  which  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand.' 

''  Deep-stung  with  pride  he  rose, — we  fought, — he 
bled,— 
He  fell, — and  breathless  at  my  feet  was  laid  ! — 
The  banks  of  Clutha'^"  echo'd  back  the  sound; 
A  thousand  vengeful  spears  appear  around  ; 
Through  these  I  fought  my  way,  but  was  pursu'd. 
Until  I  plunged  into  the  rolling  flood. 
With  speed  I  swam  on  board,  T  spread  my  sails, 
And  o'er  the  sea  I  bound  with  swelling  gales. 
When,  looking  towards  the  shore,  my  love  I  spy 
Rolling  on  me  her  red,  her  tearful  e3^e, 
While  on  the  wind  her  dark  hair  loosely  plays  ; 
The  wind,  which  to  my  ears  her  cries  conveys  ; 
Oft  I  look  back,  and  oft  I  try  in  vain 
My  ship  to  turn,  the  wish'd  for  shore  to  gain ; — 
The  stubborn  Avind  forbade  me  to  return. 
Since  that  sad  day,  with  inward  grief  I  mourn  ; 
Clutha's  green  banks  I  never  since  have  press'd, 
Nor  saw  fair  Moina  with  the  snowy  breast. 

*  Clutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  rivei-  Clyde.  The 
signification  of  the  word  is  **  bending,"  in  allusion  to  the  winding 
course  of  that  river. 
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In  saek'd  Balclutha's  fall  she  met  her  death  : 
IVe  seen  her  ghost  graj-stalking  o'er  the  heath  ; 
I  knew  her,  as  she  came  through  dusk}-  night, 
To  murmuring  Lora  ;  like  the  uncertain  light, 
AVhich  the  new  moon  through  gather'd  mist  does  throw, 
AY  hen  the  thick  sky  pours  down  the  flaky  snow. 
When  murky  darkness  spreads  o'er  all  the  plains, 
And  o'er  the  world  a  death-like  stillness  reigns." 

"  Ye  bards,''  said  Fingal,  "  raise  your  mournful  lays 
And  let  our  hills  resound  with  Moina's  praise  ; 
Pour  forth  yoiu*  song ;  invite  her  wand'ring  ghost ; 
Bid  her  repair  to  Morven's  shady  coast, 
That  she  may  rest  with  our  once  blooming  fair 
Of  other  days,  who  lovely  sunbeams  were. 
Balclutha's  walls  I've  seen  in  ruins  laid  : 
Wide  o'er  its  streets  was  desolation  spread  ; 
Xo  music  sounded  through  its  empty  halls, 
Xo  people  murmiu-'d  from  its  low-laid  walls. 
Chok'd  by  the  rubbish  of  its  prostrate  towers, 
The  winding  Clutha  through  new  channels  roars. 
Its  silent  domes  are  now  with  moss  o'erspread  ; 
There  the  lone  thistle  shakes  its  aged  head  ; 
There  howls,  with  mournful  blast,  the  whistling  wind ; 
There  beasts  of  prey  too  sure  a  shelter  find  ; 
There  safe  the  fox  from  lofty  windows  stares, 
Whilst,  waving  round  his  head,  rank  grass  appears  ; 
All  waste  fair  Moina's  dwelling  now  remains, 
And  through  her  father's  house  dead  silence  reigns. 
Ye  bartls  !  to  these  illustrious  strangers  raise 
Your  songs, — too  well  they  claim  your  mournful  lay's. 
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They  have  but  fall'n  before  us, — for  one  day, 
Perhaps  not  far,  we'll  tread  the  same  dark  way. 
Son  of  the  winged  days  !  why  dost  thou  boast 
Of  lofty  tow'rs,  rear'd  up  with  princely  cost  ? 
To- day,  thou  lookest  from  thy  high  rais'd  domes, 
To-morrow,  lo  !  a  howling  tempest  comes. 
And  lays  the  tott'ring  fabric  on  the  ground, 
Which  in  its  fall  makes  earth  and  skies  resound. 
Thy  shield  half  worn  hangs  on  thy  empty  wall, 
The  hoAvling  blast  loud  whistles  through  thy  hall ! 
And  let  tlie  tempest  come — while  strength  does  last, 
We'll  seek  renown,  nor  fear  the  threat'ning  blast ; 
Glory  I'll  gain  amidst  th'  embattl'd  throng, 
And  with  my  name  the  bards  shall  grace  their  song. 
Send  round  the  shell — let  joy  o'er  all  appear, — 
With  sprightliest  notes,  ye  bards !  salute  mine  ear,— 
When  thou,  0  sun  of  heav'n  !  shalt  sink  in  night, — 
If  fail  at  last  thou  must,  thou  mighty  light, — 
If  only  for  a  season  thou  may'st  shine. 
Our  fame  shall  yet  survive  each  ray  of  thine." 

So  sung  the  king,  and  made  the  hall  resound, 
And  mirth  and  joy  brighten'd  each  face  around  : 
His  thousand  bards  all  forward  list'ning  bend, 
And  to  the  king  an  ear  attentive  lend  ; 
His  voice  was  like  the  harp's  melodious  sound, 
Brought  on  the  gale,  when  spring  smiles  all  around. 
Great  were  the  thoughts  that  o'er  thy  mind  did  roll, 
0  king  ! — why  had  not  I  thy  strength  of  soul  ? 
But  thou,  accomplish'd  hero !  stand'st  alone, 
And  Morven's  king  can  rivall'd  be  by  none. 
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Thus  pass'd  the  night  in  various  song  away. 
Morning  return'd  in  joj,  and  brought  the  da}^  ; 
Above,  their  hoarj  heads  the  mountains  show, 
And  the  blue  face  of  ocean  smiles  below. 
I'layful,  around  the  distant  rock,  we  see 
The  white  Avaves  tumbling  ;  slowlj  from  the  sea 
The  gray  mist  rises, — like  an  aged  man 
It  came,  and  glided  o'er  the  silent  plain ; 
Its  large  limbs  moved  not,  but  along  the  coast 
Self-borne  it  seem'd, — supported  bv  a  ghost ; 
Then,  high  in  air,  o'er  Selma's  hall  it  stood, 
And  there  dissolved  in  a  shower  of  blood. 

This  dreadful  sight  alone  to  Fingal's  view 
Appear'd. — his  people's  death  he  thence  foreknew  ; 
Thoughtful  awhile  he  seem'd,  and  held  his  peace, 
Then  to  his  hall  he  strode,  with  hasty  pace. 
His  father's  spear  he  grasp'd — bright  o'er  his  breast 
Rattled  the  mail — his  heroes  round  him  press'd. 
Each  at  the  other  look"d  with  dire  amaze  ; 
Each  mark'd  great  Fingal's  eyes  in  silent  gaze  : 
They  saw  the  battle  in  his  fiice  appear, 
The  death  of  armies  on  his  shining  spear. 
A  thousand  glitt'ring  shields  are  rais'd  on  high, 
A  thousand  swords  they  brandish  to  the  sky  ; 
The  hall  of  Selma  brightens  all  around, 
Dire  is  the  clang  of  arms  with  dismal  sound  ; 
The  gray  dogs  howl,  foreboding  war  and  blood  ; 
The  mighty  chiefs  still  fix'd  in  silence  stood  ; 
Each  on  the  king  his  eyes  attentive  held, 
Each  half  assum'd  his  spear,  and  wish'd  the  bloody  field. 
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The  king  at  length  this  gloomy  silence  broke, 
And  in  these  words  the  list'ning  chiefs  bespoke : 

"  Ye  sons  of  woody  JMorven  !  soon  must  cease 
The  cheerful  shell,  and  all  the  joys  of  peace. 
Though  not  long  since  we  rest  from  war's  alarms, 
Yet  a  fresh  call  now  summons  us  to  arms. 
The  battle  dai-kens  near  us — o'er  the  land 
Grim  death  now  hovers  with  destroying  hand. 
Some  friendly  ghost  forewarns  us  of  our  foes, 
Some  friend  of  Fingal's  all  our  danger  shows. 
Far  o'er  the  darkly  rolling  sea  they  come, 
From  distant  lands,  to  meet  an  early  tomb  : 
For  from  the  sea  the  sign  before  me  stood 
In  dreadful  form,  and  fell  in  show'rs  of  blood. 
This  signal  let  us  take,  and  now  prepare 
Th'  approaching  foe  to  meet  in  gloomy  war  : 
His  massy  spear  let  ev'ry  warrior  wield, 
And  ev'ry  hero  fix  his  orbed  shield  ; 
Let  each  his  father's  glitt'ring  sword  gird  well, 
And  o'er  each  breast  like  lightning  flame  the  mail ; 
Let  the  dark  helmet  rise  on  ev'ry  head, 
For  soon  the  foe  will  on  our  coast  be  spread  : 
The  battle  like  a  gath'ring  storm  does  lower, 
And  soon  of  death  you'll  hear  the  dismal  roar." 

Then,  as  a  cloud  surcharg'd  v/ith  thunder  dire 
.  Moves  dark  before  a  ridge  of  heavenly  fire. 
That  blazing  streams  along  the  sky  of  night, 
Which  mariners  behold  with  sad  afli-ight, 
Gloomy  before  his  host  he  leads  the  way, 
Who  hear  his  orders,  and  vrho  glad  obey. 
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On  Cona's  rising  heath  at  length  thej  stood, 

And  thence,  Avith  looks  impatient,  vievrd  the  flood. 

There,  as  in  bright  array  they  stand  above, 

\\^hite-bo3om'd  maids  behold  them,  like  a  grovo  ; 

For  lovers  lost  already  they  complain  ; 

With  mournful  eyes  they  view  the  rolling  main  ; 

A  distant  sail  each  foaming  wave  appears, 

And  every  rosy  cheek  is  bath'd  in  tears. 

Full  on  the  sea  arose  the  sun — we  knew 
A  flieet,  tall-streaming,  growing  on  our  view  ; 
Like  floating  mists  the  ships  approach  the  shore  ; 
Their  troops  in  crowds  upon  the  coa«t  they  pour  : — 
A  youthful  chief  among  them  bright  appear'd, 
As  looks  the  branchy  stag  amidst  the  herd. 
The  king  of  spears  strode  stately  o'er  the  field  ; 
Before  him  flam'd  his  golden-studded  shield  ; 
Towards  Selma's  tow'ring  halls  he  leads  the  way  ; 
His  thousands  move  behind  in  firm  array. 

"Go,"  said  the  king,  "'and  with  the  song  of  peace, 
UUin,  ad^dse  this  prince  from  war  to  cease  ; 
Tell  him,  in  battle  we  are  far  renown'd, 
That  ghosts  of  many  foes  now  hover  round ; 
But  they  are  fam'd  who  feast  within  my  halls  : 
They  shew,  in  foreign  lands,  along  their  walls, 
My  father's  arms,  which  strangers  with  amaze 
Behold,  and  bless  the  friends  of  3Iorven's  race  ;* 

*  It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancient  Scots  to  exchange  arms 
with  their  guests  ;  and  these  were  preserved  in  the  different  families 
as  memorials  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  their  ances- 
tors. 
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The  world's  dread  lord,  alarm'd  at  our  renoAvn, 
Grows  pale  with  fear,  and  trembles  on  his  throne." 

The  bard,  thus  charg'd,  Avent  silently  along, 
T'  accost  the  youthful  warrior  with  his  song  ; 
Whom,  as  great  Fingal  view'd  in  shining  arms, 
He  bless  d — and  wish'd  him  safe  from  Avar's  alarms. 
Benign  he  gaz'd,  as  on  his  spear  reclin'd 
He  stood,  thus  pond'ring  in  his  mighty  mind  : 

"  HoAV  stately  art  thou,  stranger,  from  afar  ; 
My  soul  warms  to  thee,  though  thou  com'st  AAdth  Avar. 
The  ruddy  bloom  of  youth  adorns  thy  face  ; 
Thy  hair  in  ringlets  Avaves,  Avith  manly  grace  ; 
Tall  as  a  fir,  thy  spear  gleams  o'er  the  field  ; 
Broad  as  the  moon,  thou  bear'st  thy  flaming  shield  ; 
Thy  sword  a  beam  of  might  is,  by  thy  side  ; 
Ah  !  would  thou  ne'er  had'st  cross'd  the  SAvelling  tide  ! 
This  tall  fair  tree  may  fall  and  fade  aAA^ay, 
And  all  its  blushing  honours  soon  decay. 
The  daughter  of  the  stranger  shall  survey, 
With  pensive  looks,  the  darkly  rolling  sea. 
'  Behold  a  ship,'  her  prattling  children  cry  ; 
•■  Balclutha's  king  returning  home  Ave  spy.' 
At  this  their  mother's  eyes  AA'ere  bath'd  in  tears  , 
This  AA'akes  her  grief,  and  rouses  all  her  cares ; 
Graceful  in  sorroAV,  for  the  youth  she  Aveeps, 
Her  loA'e,  on  Morven's  plains  Avho  peaceful  sleeps." 

Thus  mused  the  king,  as  Ullin  onAA^ard  AA-ent, 
His  steps  to  mighty  ( 'arthon  straight  he  bent, 
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Whom,  leading  on  his  host,  as  near  he  drew, 
A  shining  spear  before  him  down  he  threw, 
And  with  the  song  of  peace  him  thus  address'd  : 
"Fingal  invites  thee,  Carthon,  to  his  feast; 
Of  which  he  bids  thee  cheerfully  to  share, 
Or  lift  thy  pointed  spear  in  gloomy  Avar. 
Ghosts  of  our  foes  in  numbers  hover  round, 
But  Morven's  friends  Avere  ever  far  renown'd. 
Behold,  0  stranger  !  from  the  azure  main, 
These  little  green  hills  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 
With  mossy  stones  and  rustling  grass  o'ergrown  : 
These  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's  foes  o'erthrown, 
The  tombs  of  strangers  from  the  swelling  deep, 
For  whose  untimely  death  their  friends  now  Aveep," 

''0  bard  of  woody  Morven,"  thus  replied 
The  noble  Carthon,  in  his  rising  pride, 
"  Think  not  thai  to  the  feeble  thou  dost  speak, 
Or  that  my  arm  in  battle  yet  is  weak. 
Dost  see  me  shrink  ?  or  does  my  face  turn  pale  ? 
In  vain  thou  striv'st  to  fright  me  Avith  a  tale 
Of  those  who  fell  ! — Son  of  the  peaceful  song  ! 
I  joy  to  mingle  in  the  embattl'd  throng  ; 
This  arm  has  fought — my  fame  is  spread  afar  ; 
Oft  haA-e  I  toil'd  in  the  rough  front  of  war  ! — 
Dost  think  I'll  fly  ?— Xo— here  I  will  Avithstand 
Fingal's  Avhole  force,  or  die  beneath  his  hand  ! — 
HoAV  could'st  thou  dream  I'd  feast  in  Fingal's  halls, 
Whose  father's  arms  laid  low  Balclutha's  Avails 
With  Avasteful  fire? — Its  levell'd  tow'rs  I'a^c  seen, 
In  smoking  ruins^  spread  along  the  plain. 
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Too  young  was  I  my  suflP rings  then  to  know, 

Or  why  the  virgins  wail'd  with  ceaseless  woe. 

The  mounting  flames,  as  o'er  my  walls  they  rise. 

And  smoky  columns,  please  my  infant  eyes  ; 

Oft  I  look  back,  and  glad  behold  the  sight, 

While  o'er  the  hills  my  friends  are  spread  in  flight. 

But  when  my  youth  came  on,  and  I  beheld 

My  moss-grown  tow'rs  in  ruin  o'er  the  field, 

My  sighs  ascended  with  the  dawn  of  light, 

My  tears  descended  with  the  shades  of  night : 

Revenge  and  indignation  fill  my  breast, 

No  longer  can  I  taste  of  joy  or  rest. 

Shall  I  not  fight,  I  said,  with  Fingal's  host, 

And  terror  spread  o'er  Morven's  shady  coast  ? 

It  was  for  this  I  o'er  the  sea  have  come, 

And  now  must  vengeance  have,  or  meet  my  doom  ; 

I  must  or  glory  gain,  or  glory  give. 

Know,  bard !  on  other  terms  I  scorn  to  live!" 

x\s  thus  he  spake,  his  people  gather  round 
From  either  wing,  and  shake  the  solid  ground  ; 
Each  warrior  drew  his  sword,  and  rais'd  his  shield  ; 
Each  stood  in  act  to  fight,  and  wish'd  the  field. 
Full  in  the  van  he  stands,  replete  with  ire, 
Bright  as  a  pillar  cover'd  o'er  with  fire. 
He  thinks  of  sack'd  Balclutha — his  red  eyes 
Half  fill'd  vAth.  tears ;  his  bosom  heaves  Avith  sigh.'«, 
And  swells  with  crowded  pride  ; — along  the  height 
Side-long  he  looks,  waiting  the  shock  of  fight, 
Where  Morven's  youtli  in  ready  order  stand  : 
His  pond'rous  javf^liu  trembles  iu  liis  hand. 
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Then  bending  forward,  gloomy  as  the  night. 
Ho  seems  to  challenge  Fingal  to  the  fight. 

As  he  advanc'd,  thus  Fingal  to  his  soul : 
'  ■  Upon  this  youthful  warrior  shall  I  roll 
At  once  mj  utmost  strength,  and  stop  his  course, 
Ere  he  has  time  to  show  his  skill  or  force  ? 
'Twere  cruel  thus  to  rob  him  of  his  fame, 
And  future  bards  may  then  reproach  my  name ; 
They  then  may  say,  as  Carthon's  tomb  they  view, 
Fingal  his  thousands  to  the  battle  drew, 
Ere  Cai-thon  fell  o'erpower'd ; — ye  shall  not  blame 
Fingal  for  this,  ye  bard.s,  nor  cloud  his  fame. 
My  heroes  first  in  fight  the  youth  shall  try, 
And  from  this  stand  myself  their  strife  shall  spy  : 
If  he  prevails,  then  v/ith  resistless  might, 
Like  Cona's  roaring  stream,  I'll  rush  to  fight. 
AVho  of  my  heroes,  fam'd  in  toilsome  war, 
Goes  forth  to  meet  this  stranger  come  from  far  ? 
Many  his  warriors  on  our  coast  appear. 
Dauntless  his  soul,  and  strong  his  ashen  spear." 

The  strength  of  Catliuil  rose,  great  Lormar's  son. 
Fated,  alas  !  too  soon  his  race  to  run  ! 
Three  hundjred  youths  attendant  on  him  came, 
From  his  own  native  streams,  in  quest  of  fame  ; 
But  against  Carthon  feeble  was  his  might ; 
Reeling  he  fell, — his  friends  are  spread  in  flight, 

Connal  would  next  against  the  chief  advance  ; 
At  the  first  chargo,  he  broke  his  heavy  lance  ; 
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Him  Carthon  bound, — his  people  trembling  fled  ; 
The  field  is  strew'd  with  mountains  of  the  dead. 

"  Thou  seest  our  foes  pursue,  our  army  broke," 
To  mighty  Clessammor  thus  Fingal  spoke ; 
''  Where  are  thy  arms  ?  where  is  thy  massy  spear. 
In  former  times  that  thinned  the  ranks  of  war  ? 
Connal,  thy  friend,  lies  bound  upon  the  plain. 
In  shameful  fetters,  worse,  far  worse  than  slain. 
Arise,  0  Comhal's  friend  !  in  shining  steel, 
Let  this  young  chief  the  strength  of  Morven  feel." 

Silent,  in  rattling  arms  the  warrior  rose, 
His  grizzly  hair  on  either  shoulder  flows  ; 
His  full  orb'd  shield  he  fitted  to  his  side, 
Then  forth  to  battle  rush'd,  in  martial  pride. 

Upon  that  heathy  rock  great  Carthon  stood. 
And  for  a  while  surceas'd  from  war  and  blood  ; 
The  aged  hero,  striding  o'er  the  field. 
Advancing  towards  him,  he  from  thence  beheld  ; 
The  dreadful  joy  that  on  his  face  appears 
le  loves,  and  strength  beneath  a  weight  of  years. 

"  Shall  I,"  he  said,  "  rush  forward  on  this  foe, 
And  lift  that  spear  that  needs  no  second  blow  ? 
Or  should  I  not  decline  th'  unequal  strife, 
And  try  by  peaceful  words  to  save  his  life  ? 
Though  gray  in  arms,  still  vig'rous  he  appears, 
And  lovely  is  the  remnant  of  his  years. 
Perhaps  'tis  Moina's  love  that  strikes  my  sight ; — 
Perhaps  my  father  now  resumes  the  fight ! 
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Ofb  have  I  heard  it  toid  by  current  fjimc, 

That  here  he  dwelt  near  Lora's  echoing  stream.'' 

Iliai,  pond'ring  thus,  great  Clessanimor  drew  near, 
lie  pois'd  on  high,  and  launch'd  the  forceful  spear ; 
Carthon  received  it  on  his  sounding  shield, 
Tt  blunted  fell,  and  harmless,  on  the  field ; 
Then  thus,  in  accents  mild,  he  strove  t'  assuage 
The  aged  warrior,  and  to  calm  his  rage : 
"Say,  chief,  why  com'st  thou  through  the  ranks  so  far? 
What  makes  thee  foremost  in  the  shock  of  war  ? 
Hast  thou  no  son,  that  knows  the  spear  to  wield, 
And  raise,  before  his  sire,  the  flaming  shield? 
Fitter  he'd  meet  my  arm  in  youthful  strife, 
Than  thus  expose  an  aged  father's  life  ; 
Thy  dear  lov'd  spouse,  say,  does  she  sad  deplore 
O'er  her  fall'n  sons,  or  is  she  now  no  more  ? 
Dost  thou  from  kings  derive  thy  pedigree  ? — 
AVhat  glory  shall  T  gain  by  eonqu'ring  thee  ?" 

To  this  tall  ClessamuKn',  incens'd,  replied 
•'  Gi'eat  will  thy  glory  be,  thou  son  of  pride  ; 
If  I  should  fall,  in  battle  I've  got  fame  ; 
But  to  a  foe  I  never  told  ray  name.* 
Thy  youth  avails  thee  not  ■  I  charge  thee  yield  ; 
My  sword  has  mark'd  its  way  in  many  a  field." 

*  To  tell  one's  nanie  to  an  enemy  was  rrckoned  a  manifest  evasion 
of  fighting  him  ;  for  if  it  was  known  that  friendship  had  once  sub- 
sisted between  the  ancestors  of  the  combatants,  the  battle  immedi- 
ately ceased,  and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed. 
The  man  who  told  his  name  to  an  enemy  was  in  those  days  an  igno- 
minious name  for  a  coward. — Macpherso)i, 
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"  I  never  }-ielded,  hoary  chief,"  replied 
The  noble  Carthon,  in  his  youthful  pride  ; 
"  In  well-fought  fields  I've  also  got  a  name, 
And  now  am  fir'd  with  hope  of  future  fame  ; 
Despise  me  not,  thou  gloomy  king  of  spears, 
My  arm,  my  sword,  is  strong,  though  few  my  years, 
Retire,  old  warrior,  'mong  thy  friends — away 
And  let  young  heroes  mingle  in  the  fray." 

Then  Clessammor,  with  eyes  suffus'd  in  tears  ; 
"  Wound  not  my  soul,  by  mention  of  my  years  ; 
Age  does  not  yet  so  tremble  on  my  hand. 
But  that  thy  utmost  force  I  can  withstand  ; 
I  still  can  lift  the  spear,  and  wield  the  dart, 
That  happily  may  pierce  thy  youthful  heart ; 
And  dost  thou  bid  me  fly  in  Fingal's  sight, — 
In  sight  of  him  I  lov'd  forsake  the  fight  ? 
I  never  fled,  nor  know  I  aught  of  fear, — 
Son  of  the  sea,  exalt  thy  pointed  spear." 

As  when  two  winds  strive  Avith  contending  force, 
To  roll  the  waves  in  their  impetuous  course. 
So  fought  the  chiefs ;  but  Carthon  bade  his  spear — 
He  thought  the  foe  was  IMoina's  spouse — to  err ; 
With  his  keen  sword  he  aim'd  so  fierce  a  stroke, 
That  Cless'mmor's  beamy  spear  in  twain  was  broke  ; 
He  next  secured  his  sword,  and  laid  him  low. 
And  now  prepar'd  to  bind  his  vanquish'd  foe ; 
But  Clessammor  a  fatal  dagger  drew ; 
Carthon's  fair  side  he  spied  exjios'd  to  view  ; 
Th'  unwary  youth  deep  felt  the  deadly  wound  ; 
His  reeking  blood  in  streams  dietains  the  ground  ! 
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With  grief  great  Fingal  from  the  height  beheld 
His  friend  defeated,  and  constrain'd  to  yield ; 
Prone  down  the  steep,  in  sounding  steel,  he  bent 
His  course — the  host  stood  silent  as  he  went ; 
Forward  he  rush'd — the  heroes,  with  surprise, 
Fix  on  the  king  of  men,  at  once,  their  eyes  ; 
lie  came,  like  sullen  noise  before  a  storm, 
Ere  winds  arise,  or  clouds  the  heavens  deform, — 
The  heath-tir'd  hunter  hears  the  distant  shock, 
And  seeks  the  shelter  of  some  shelving  rock. 

Carthon  unmov'd  remains,  nor  leaves  his  place, 
"VYhile  from  his  side  the  blood  flows  down  apace  ; 
His  hopes  of  fame  arose,  as  he  beheld 
Fingal,  with  port  sublime,  stride  o'er  the  field ; 
But  o'er  his  blooming  cheeks  was  paleness  spread^ 
Loose  flows  his  hair,  low  bends  his  sinking  head 
Beneath  his  tow'ring  helm,  that  shakes  on  high, 
And  from  his  breast  breaks  forth  the  bursting  sigh  ; 
His  spirits  fail,  his  wonted  force  retires. 
But  his  strong  soul  still  heaves  with  martial  fires. 

When  Fingal  saw  his  blood,  as  he  drew  near, 
Sudden  he  stops,  and  drops  th' uplifted  spear, 
Then  thus  aloud  :  "  I  need  not  bid  thee  yield, 
Young  king  of  swords,  thy  blood  streams  o'er  the  field  ; 
Mighty  thou  wast  in  battle,  and  this  day. 
Well  played  thy  part;  thy  fiime  shall  ne'er  decay." 

Faintly  the  car-borne  Cavthon  thus  replied  : 
"  Art  thou  that  mighty  king,  fam'd  for  and  wide  ? 
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Art  thou  that  light  of  death,  whose  name  alone 
JMakes  the  world  s  emp'ror  tremble  on  his  throne  ? 
Now  do  I  see  that  terror  of  the  plain, 
Whose  mighty  arm  Avhole  hosts  oppose  in  vain, 
Whose  thundring  voice  along  the  field  does  roar 
Like  billows  bursting  on  a  desert  shore  ; 
Who  bears  down  all  in  his  impetuous  course. 
As  torrent-rivers  roll  with  rapid  force  ; 
Swift  as  the  tow'ring  eagle  of  the  sky, 
To  seize  his  scatter'd  foes  ! — in  vain  they  fly. 
Oh  !  had  I  met  him  in  the  field  of  fame, 
'I'hen  future  bards  would  eternize  my  name  ; 
The  hunter,  as  he  passd  my  tomb  would  say, 
'  This  prince  with  Fingal  strove  in  bloody  fray  :" 
But  I  have  run  a  short  ignoble  course, 
N,  And  on  the  feeble  only  pour'd  my  force  : 
No  bard  with  just  applause  my  name  shall  croAvn, 
And  Carthoo  dies  unheeded  and  unknown." 

^'  Unknown  tliO^u  shalt  not  die,"'  replied  the  king. 
"  My  bards  a^e  matoy,  and  thy  praise  shall  sing  ; 
T'^ey  shall  to  fWive  times  transmit  thy  name, 
And  "children  yet  ihiborn  shall  hear  thy  fame, 
When  they  sit  round  the  oak's  resplendent  light, 
And  pass  in  songs  of  old,  the  tedious  night ; 
The  hunter,  lurking  in  the  heath,  shall  hear 
The  rustling  blast  strike  his  attentive  ear, 
When,  raising  up  his  eyes,  he  shall  behold 
The  rock  where  Carthon  fell  in  times  of  old, 
Then,  turning  to  his  son,  he  points  the  place 
AVhere  fought  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former  days  : 
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'Balclutha's  king,'  he  says,  'arriv'd  from  far, 
O'er  JMorven's  coast  to  spread  destructive  war ; 
Here  met  the  hosts,  and  there,  like  wasteful  flames. 
Young    Carthon    fought,    like   strength  of  thousand 
streams.'  " 

A  gleam  of  joy  o'er  Carthon's  face  was  spread  ; 
He  rais'd  his  eyes, — his  friends  support  his  head  ; 
But  ere  they  laid  him  in  the  silent  grave, 
His  glitt'ring  sword  to  Fingal's  hand  he  gave, 
That  Carthon's  name  in  ]Morven  might  remain, 
And  Selma's  hall  the  precious  pledge  retain. 

And  now  the  bard  had  sang  the  song  of  peace, 
O'er  all  the  field  the  sound  of  war  did  cease  ; 
The  chiefs  around  the  falling  Carthon  crowd, 
'J  hey  lean'd  upon  their  spears,  and  silent  stood  ; 
Deep  heart-felt  sighs  from  every  bosom  In'oke, 
As  thus  the  dying  hero  feebly  spoke, — 
His  long  dark  hair  is  sighing  to  the  wind, 
And  to  these  words  he  scarce  can  utt'rance  find  : 

"  I  fall,  0  king !  fast  ebbs  my  vital  force  ; 
I  die,  and  scarce  have  ended  half  my  course ; 
Now  cold  I  feel  the  chilling  hand  of  death  ; 
In  foreign  lands  I  here  resign  my  breath  ; 
Snatched  in  his  early  youth,  now  ends  his  days, 
The  last  remaining  branch  of  Reuth'mir's  race 
Now  mournful  shadows  stalk  o'er  Crathmo's  plains, 
And  darkness  over  sad  Balelutha  reigns  ; 
And  now  this  only  favour  let  me  have, — 
On  Lora's  banks, — 'tis  all  I  ask, — a  grave  : 
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There  dwelt  my  father ;  let  the  gray  stone  show, 
]f  yet  ho  lives,  that  there  his  son  lies  low  ! 
Who  knows  but  Mtina's  spouse,  in  grief,  may  come 
To  mourn  o'er  Carthon  in  his  early  tomh." 

Dying  he  spoke.— To  his  old  father's  heart 
Distress,  too  big  for  vent,  his  words  impart  ; 
Struck  dumb  with  horror,  sick'ning  at  the  sound, 
Beside  his  son  he  sinks  upon  the  ground ; 
Darken'd  and  sad  the  warriors  all  remain, — 
No  voice,  no  sound  is  heard  along  the  plain  ; 
A  glimmering  light  the  silver  moon  now  shows, 
And  o'er  the  mournful  field  fresh  paleness  throws  : 
The  chiefs  stood  silent,  like  the  hoary  deep, 
When  in  their  caves  the  angry  tempests  sleep  ; 
Still  fixed  they  stood,  like  rows  of  lofty  trees 
On  Gormal's  top,  unshaken  by  the  breeze. 

Three  days  the  blooming  Carthon  they  deplore  ; 
Upon  the  fourth  his  father  was  no  more  ; 
In  that  green  plain,  these  moss-grown  stones  still  show 
Where  lie  the  mighty,  and  the  great  how  low  ; 
A  ghost  their  tomb  defends,  which  strangers  scares  : 
Thither  the  lovely  Moina  oft  repairs. 
When  on  the  rock  the  sun's  bright  beam  is  found, 
And  a  thick  gloom  enwraps  the  world  around. 
At  that  lone  hour,  faint  stalking  o'er  the  green, 
Tn  mournful  state,  fair  Moina's  frequent  seen  ; 
IJer  feeble  wailings  often  reach  our  ears ; 
But  not  like  Morven's  daughters  she  appears  ; 
Her  flowing  robes  arc  from  the  stranger's  land, 
Alone  she  stalks,  and  waves  her  lily-hand. 
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Long  for  the  short-livVl  prince  great  Fingal  niourn'd  ; 
He  chavg'd  his  bards,  as  oft  the  da}'  retiirn'd, 
On  which  the  valiant  youthful  hero  fell, 
They  should  in  plaintive  strains  his  praises  tell ; 
That  day  they  often  mark'd,  and  in  his  praise, 
The  hills  and  dales  resound  these  mournful  lays  : 

"  Who,  dark,  from  ocean's  roar,  upon  our  coast, 
Like  autumn's  shadowy  cloud,  pours  forth  his  host, — 
Along  dark  Lora's  heath,  who  thund'ring  roars  ? — 
His  voice  tremendous  there  young  Carthon  pours  1 
Death  trembles  in  his  hand — whole  hosts  retire 
Before  his  eyes,  that  flash  with  living  fire  ; 
The  thickest  ranks  cannot  his  force  sustain  ; 
Furious  he  rushes  on  the  hostile  train ; 
The  people  fall — for  lo  !  as  he  proceeds, 
At  each  fierce  stroke  an  armed  warrior  bleeds  ! 
O'er  heaps  of  slaughtered  foes  behold  him  stride, 
Like  Morven's  gloomy  ghost,  in  sullen  pride  ! 
Long  time  unmov'd  the  rage  of  war  he  braves, 
And  rides  serene  amidst  the  stormy  waves ; 
Borne  down  at  length,  he's  number'd  with  the  slain. 
Like  a  young  oak  extended  on  the  plain. 
Whose  loosen'd  roots  a  sudden  blast  invades, — 
Gone  is  its  lustre,  and  its  verdure  fades ! 
Lost  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  lo  !  there  he  lies, — 
Balclutha's  hope  and  joy,  Avhen  shalt  thou  rise? 
Who,  dark  like  autumn's  cloud,  pours  forth  his  host. 
From  ocean's  roar  on  Morven's  woody  coast?" 

So  sung  the  bards  as  Carthon 's  fall  they  moiu-n  ; 
Such  were  their  words  on  that  sad  dav's  return  ; 
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Oft  have  I  mingl'd  in  the  weeping  train  ; 
My  voice  has  added  to  their  melting  strain  ; 
For  the  young  prince  I  felt  a  grief  sincere, 
And  on  his  grave  have  dropp'd  the  tender  tear ; 
Love  of  his  country  in  his  bosom  burn'd  ; 
His  gen'rous  soul  to  noble  deeds  was  turn'd  ; 
By  cruel  death  arrested  in  his  bloom, 
With  glory  crown'd,  he  sunk  into  the  tomb. 
Whither,  0  Cless'mmor  !  dost  thou  now  repair? 
Say,  where  is  now  thy  dwelling  in  the  air  ? 
Say,  has  thy  son  forgot  his  streaming  wound. 
And  does  he  on  the  clouds  attend  thee  round  ? 

I  feel  it  warm — the  heat  intensely  glows  ; 
Leave  me,  Malvina,  to  a  short  repose  ; 
A  distant  feeble  voice,  methinks,  I  hear, — 
Their  shades,  perhaps,  may  in  my  dreams  appear  ; 
The  heat  o'erpow'rs  me  quite, — I  will  recline 
On  Carthon's  tomb, — the  sun  here  loves  to  shine. 

Thou  radiant  sun,*  round  as  m}'  father's  shield. 
At  whose  approach  each  lesser  light  must  yield  ; 

*  The  sun,  as  the  immediate  author  of  the  glories  of  the  season, 
•nas  worshipped  by  the  Celtic  nations,  under  the  name  of  Baal, 
henee  the  festival  of  Bcltc'm^  still  observed  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  other  places.  The  people  kindle  fires  on  the  tops  of  their 
mountains  on  Ma5--day,  called  Beal  fires.  "  A  town  in  Peithshire, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  is  called  Tullie-bcUanc,  i.  e.  the 
eminence,  or  rising  ground  of  the  fire  of  Baal.  In  tlie  neighbour- 
hood is  a  Druidic-il  temple,  of  eight  upright  stones,  where  it  is 
supposed  the  fire  was  kindled.  At  some  distance  from  this  is 
another  temple  of  the  same  kind,  but  smaller,  and  near  it  a  well, 
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()  thou  that  roUst  above  in  splendour  bright  '. 
Whence  are  thy  beams,  thy  everlasting  light? 
Soon  as  they  see  thy  awful  beauty  blaze, 
The  tu-inkling  stars  hide  their  diminish 'd  rays, 

still  held  in  great  veneration.  On  Bel  fane  inorniRg,  superstitious 
people  go  to  this  well  and  drink  of  it ;  then  they  make  a  procession 
round  it  nine  times  ;  after  this  they  go  round  the  temple.  So  deep 
rooted  is  this  heathenish  superstition  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
reckon  themselves  good  protestants,  that  they  will  not  neglect  these 
rites,  even  when  Beltane  falls  on  Sabbath." — Statistical  aceoimt  of 
Scotland,  vol.  3,  p.  105.  Pennant  relates,  "On  the  fii-st  of  May, 
in  the  Highlands,  theherrlsmen  o>f  every  district  held  their  BelteitK 
They  cut  a  square  treneh  in  the  ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the 
middle.  On  that  they  make  a  fire  of  wood,  on  which  they  dress  a 
large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal,,  and  milk,  and  having,  besides- 
the  mgredients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whisky,  foi-  each  of 
the  company  must  contribute  something.  The  rite  begins  by  spilling 
some  of  the  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  libation.  On  that 
every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  on  which  are  nine  square  knobs, 
each  dedicated  to  some  particular  being,  the  supposed  presea-ver  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  some  partieular  animal  the  real  destroyer 
of  them.  Each  person  then  turns  bis  face  to  thefire,  breaks  off  a  knob, 
and  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder,  says, — '  This  I  gire  to  thee,  pre- 
serve thou  my  sheep  ;  this  I  give  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my  horses,'' 
and  so  on.  After  that  they  iise  the  same  ceremony  to  the  noxious 
animals,  '  This  I  give  to  thee,  0  fox,  spare  thou  my  lambs  ;  this 
to  thee,  0  hooded  erowl  this  to  thee,  0  eagle  V  When  the  eere-. 
mony  is  ended  they  dine  on  tlie  caudle."' — Tour  in  Scothrnd,  1769, 
p.  110.  "-In  Ireland,  Beltein  is  celebrated  on  the  first  of  June,  at 
the  time  of  the  solstice.  There,  as  they  make  fires  on  the  tops, 
of  hills,  every  member  of  the  family  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  as  they  reckon  this  ceremony  necessary  to  insure  good  fortune 
through  the  succeeding  year.  This  lesembles  the  rite  used  by  the 
Eomans  in  the  Palilia.  Beltein  is  also  observed  in  some  parts  of 
Lancashire." — Br.  Macpherson's  Critical  Dissertation. 
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The  pale  cold  moon  all  dim  before  thee  grows, 

And  hastes,  in  western  waves,  to  seek  repose ! 

Alone  thou  mov'st,  with  unremitting  force, 

And  none  can  be  companion  of  thy  course  ! 

With  years  the  mountain  oaks  do  fade  away, 

The  lofty  mountains  moulder  and  decay  ; 

The  restless  ocean  shrinks  and  grows  again, 

Oft  in  the  sky  the  moon  is  sought  in  vain  : 

Thou  ever  shin'st  the  same, — with  kindling  force, 

JRejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course  ! 

When  gloomy  tempests  darken  all  the  sky, 

When  thunders  roll,  and  forked  lightnings  fly, 

Thou  lookest  forth,  and  in  thy  dazzling  form, 

Break"  st  through  the  clouds,  and  laughs  amid  the  storm  ; 

But  not  to  me  thou  pour'st  th'  all-cheering  ray  ; 

In  vain  thy  beams  on  Ossian's  eye-balls  play ; 

No  more  thy  glorious  light  can  I  behold, 

Though  thou  the  eastern  clouds  may'st  streak  with  gold, 

Or  to  the  Avestern  gates  thy  trembling  course  is  roll'd. 

Perhaps,  like  me,  no  length  of  years  is  thine. 

And  only  for  a  season  may'st  thou  shine  ; 

Obscure  in  clouds  thou'lt  sleep,  nor  v>atch  the  dawn, 

Nor  spread  the  ruddy  morning  o'er  the  laAvn ! 

Exult,  0  sun  !  in  radiant  splendour  gay, — 

While  youth  attends  thee,  shed  abroad  the  day. 

Lest  time  arrest  thee  in  thy  rapid  flight, 

And  darkness  cover  thee  with  tenfold  night. 

Cheerless  and  dark's  the  season  of  our  years, 

As  when  the  moon  through  broken  clouds  appears, 

A  faint  and  glimmering  light  it  throws  around, 

While  every  hill  with  floating  mist  is  crown'd  : 

The  piercing  north  wind  blows  with  nipping  blast ; 

The  trav'ller  shrinks  ere  half  his  journey's  past. 
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xi  R  G  U  ]\I  E  N  T  . 

Arth,  tlic  son  of  Cairbre,  supreme  king  of  Ireland,  dying,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Cormac,  a  minor.  Cuchullin,  the  son  of  Semo, 
who  had  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  great  actions,  and  who 
resided,  at  that  time,  with  Connal,  the  son  of  Caithbat,  iu  Ulster, 
was  elected  regent.  In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Cuchullin's  age, 
and  the  third  of  his  administration,  Torlath,  the  son  of  Cantela, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  colony  of  Belgse  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  rebelled  in  Connaught,  and  advanced  towards 
Temora,  iu  order  to  dethrone  Cormae.  Cuchullin  marched  against 
him,  came  up  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  totally  defeated 
his  forces.  Torlath  fell  in  the  battle  by  Cuchullin's  hand  ;  but  as  he 
himself  pressed  too  eagerly  on  the  flying  enemy,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  died  the  second  day  after.  The  good 
fortune  of  Cormac  fell  with  Cuchullin,  many  set  up  for  themselves, 
and  anarchy  and  confusion  reigned.  At  last  Cormac  was  taken  oft'; 
and  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne, 
having  defeated  all  his  rivals,  became  sole  monarch  of  Ireland. 
The  family  of  Fingal,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  Cormac' s  family, 
were  resolved  to  deprive  Cairbar  of  the  throne  he  had  usurped. 
Fingal  arrived  from  Scotland  with  an  army,  defeated  the  friends  of 
Cairbar,  and  re-established  the  family  of  Cormac  in  the  possession 
of  the  kingdom.  The  present  poem  is  part  of  a  larger  one,  cele- 
brating Fingal's  last  expedition  into  Ireland;  but  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  detached  portions,  has  been  lost. 
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Hark  !  is  it  Fingal's  echoing  shield  I  hear? 
Or  voice  of  other  times,  that  strikes  mine  ear  ? 
Thy  notes,  soft  mourner,  yield  my  soul  delight, 
And  steal  away  with  joy  my  cheerless  night. 
Lovely  Bragela  !  pour  the  melting  lay ; 

0  car-borne  Sorglan's  daughter!  sing  away. 

It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock  I  spy, 
And  not  CuchuUin's  sails  that  meet  my  eye  ; 
The  rolling  mist  oft  cheats  my  weary  sight, 
When  slow  it  rises  round  some  ghost  of  night ; 
As  on  the  wind  its  gray  skirts  spreading  move, 

1  think  it  is  the  ship  that  brings  my  love. 
Thy  wish'd  return  why  dost  so  long  delay  ? 
Haste,  son  of  gen'rous  Semo,  come  aAvay  ! 

Four  times  has  yellow  autumn  crown 'd  the  plain, 
Four  times  have  wintry  storms  deform'd  the  main, 
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And  rais'd  the  seas  on  blue  Togorma's*  shores, 

Since  thus  thj  tedious  absence  I  deplore  ; 

While  thou  hast  been  amidst  the  roar  of  war, 

On  Erin's  plains^  and  I  at  distance  far. 

Hills  of  the  Isle  of  ]Mist !  with  ausw'ring  sounds, 

When  Avill  ye  echo  to  his  trusty  hounds  ? 

But  dark  and  silent  are  your  tops  on  high  ;f 

Ye  hear  me  not ;  in  vain  to  jou  I  cry. 

And  now  from  heav'n  rolls  down  the  dusky  night  ; 

The  face  of  ocean  fails  to  my  weak  sight ; 

The  heath-cock's  head  beneath  his  wing  is  laid  ; 

The  hind  and  hai-t  secure  in  sleep  are  spread  ; 

Refresh'd  from  rest,  they'll  rise  with  morning's  beam. 

To  feed  along  the  land,  or  mossy  stream  ; 

But  I,  forlorn,  still  haunted  by  my  fears, 

Can  find  no  respite  from  tormenting  cares  ; 

My  sighs  begin  with  the  first  dawn  of  light ; 

Fast  floAV  my  tears  while  lasts  the  dreary  night. 

Ah  !  then,  why  com'st  thou  not,  to  ease  my  woe. 

To  make  my  throbbing  heart  Avith  joy  o'erflow  ? 


*  Togorma,  i.  e.  "  tlie  island  of  blue  v/aves,"  ouc  of  the  Ilebri- 
des,  was  subject  to  Counal,  tbe  son  of  Caithbat,  CuchuUin's  friend. 
He  is  sometimes  called  Colgar,  from  one  of  that  name  who  was 
founder  of  the  family.  Connal,  a  few  days  before  the  news  of  Tor- 
lath's  revolt  came  to  Tcmora,  had  sailed  for  Togorma,  his  native  isle, 
where  he  was  detained  bj'  contrary  winds  during  the  war  in  which 
Cuchullin  was  killed. 

t  To  draw  omens  from  the  various  appearances  of  the  face  of 
inanimate  nature,  was  part  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  superstition. 
Thus  Bragela  infers,  from  the  gloomy  aspect  of  her  native  hills, 
that  Cuchullui  will  never  return. 
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O  Tara's  chief !  secure  from  war's  alarms^ 

When  wilt  thou  come  to  bless  these  longing  arms  ? 

Enough  thou'st  raourn'd  ;  though  I  bring  no  relief, 
My  soul,  Bragela,  shares  in  all  thy  grief. 
Pleasant  has  been  thy  voice  in  Ossian's  ear; 
Now  comfort  take,  and  to  thy  hall  repair  ; 
Let  them  light  up  the  oak's  resplendent  fire ; 
Compos'd  for  rest,  do  thou  from  all  retire; 
Round  Dunscaich's  walls,  the  murmurs  of  the  deep 
Thou'lt  hear,  and  thy  blue  eyes  will  sink  in  sleep. 
Thy  much-lov'd  prince,  now  crown'd  with  martial  fame, 
May  come  to  bless  thee  in  a  pleasing  dream. 

By  Lego's  lake,  whose  waters  darkly  roll, 
Cuchullin  sits,  the  chief  of  dauntless  soul ; 
His  thousands  near  are  spread  along  the  ground, 
AVhile  night's  dark  shades  enwrap  the  world  around. 
Full  in  the  midst,  an  hundred  oaks  display'd 
Their  blazing  light — the  feast  of  shells  is  spread, — 
Their  dangers  are  forgot, — o'er  all  joy  smiles, — 
Old  Carril  with  his  harp  the  time  beguiles; 
Beneath  a  spreading  tree  he  takes  his  stand, 
And  strikes  the  flowing  notes  with  skilful  hand  ; 
His  hoary  locks,  toss'd  by  the  blast  of  night, 
IVave  graceful,  glitt'ring  to  the  beamy  light. 
The  host,  attentive,  listens  when  he  sings, 
While  to  his  voice  he  joins  the  sounding  strings ; 
To  blue  Togorma's  chief  he  raised  the  lay, 
Cuchullin's  friend,  in  danger  far  away. 
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''Why,  Connal,  in  the  day  of  gloomy  war, 
When  threats  the  storm,  why  art  thou  distant  ftir  ? 
The  southern  chiefs  against  our  sov'reign  lord, 
In  hostile  bands,  have  drawn  the  bloody  sword, 
While  thou  dost  in  thy  sea-girt  isle  remain 
At  ease, — or  do  the  winds  thy  sails  detain  ? 
Yet  is  not  Cormac  guardless  and  alone  : 
The  brave  Cuchullin,  gen'rous  Semo's  son, 
His  well-try'd  host  leads  forth  upon  the  plain, 
To  pour  destruction  on  the  hostile  train  ; 
He  fights  his  battles,  who  is  known  afar, 
The  dread  of  strangers  and  the  pride  of  war  : 
He  fights  for  him  whose  path  is  mark'd  Avith  death. 
Like  vapours  borne  by  the  wind's  sultry  breath. 
Beneath  whose  baleful  l)last  the  people  die, 
While  the  red  sun  shines  dimly  through  the  sky." 

As  Carril  sung,  they  saw  a  foe  appear, 
Who  straight  advanc'd,  and  dropp'd  his  pointless  spear  : 
From  Torlath  came  the  bard,*  whose  thousands  lay 
By  Lego's  sable  surge,  in  dread  array. 
Torlath  his  troops  'gainst  car-borne  Cormac  drew, 
By  force  or  fraud  to  gain  his  lawless  view  ; 

*  The  bards  were  the  hcrakls  in  ancient  times ;  and  their  persons 
were  sacred  on  account  of  their  office.  In  later  times  they  abused 
that  privilege,  and  as  their  persons  were  inviolable,  they  satirized 
and  lampooned  so  freely  those  who  were  not  liked  by  their  patrons, 
that  they  became  a  public  nuisance.  Screened  under  the  character 
of  heralds,  they  grossly  abused  the  enemy  when  he  would  not  accept 
the  terms  they  offered, — Matphcrson. 
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(Juardless  he  thought  to  find  the  royal  Ijoy  ; 

He  sought  his  crown,  and  would  himself  destroy. 

Meantime  the  blooming  prince^  unskill'd  in  war, 

In  fam'd  Teniora's*  halls  is  distant  far  ; 

There  he  is  train'd  to  bend  his  father's  bow;. 

To  wield  the  sword,  the  massy  spear  to  throw. 

Alas  !  in  vain  thou'rt  taught  to  lift  the  spear, 

Mild-shining  beam  of  youth,  for  death  is  near  : 

Death  stands  behind,  and  dims  thy  rising  light, 

As  shines  the  moon,  half-darken'd,  through  the  night. 

Before  the  son  of  songs  Cuchullin  rose  ; 
But,  e're  he  asks  the  message  of  his  foes, 
Kindly  invites  him  to  become  his  guest, 
And  with  his  heroes  share  the  genial  feast. 
"Sweet  voice  of  Lego,"  then  the  chief  begun, 
"  What  are  great  Torlath's  words,  Cantela's  son  ? 
Say,  will  he  deign  in  peace  our  feast  to  share. 
Or  does  he  seek  to  meet  our  arms  in  war  ?" 

'^  Soon  as  the  morning  ray  adorns  the  skies, 
In  arms  he  meets  thy  force,"  the  bard  replies  ; 
''  Warriors  he  brings,  in  bloody  strife  to  dare. 
To  fight  and  conquer  in  the  lists  of  war  ; 
Ilis  troops,  when  formd  upon  th'  embattl'd  plain 
Brave  though  thou  art,  their  shock  thou' It  scarce  sustaiii , 
But  Torlath's  arm  is  of  such  forceful  sway, 
Thou  canst  not  stand  him  in  the  dreadful  fray  ; 


*  The  royal  palatx'  of  the  Irish  kings  ;   Tcamhralli,  according  to 
some  of  the  bards. 
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His  ponderous  spear,  whene'er  he  lifts  in  fight, 
Seems  to  his  foes  a  meteor  of  the  night : 
It  falls — and  lo  !  it  thins  the  ranks  of  Avar, 
And  makes  the  bravest  stand  aghast  wdth  fear  ; 
Death  on  the  light' ning  of  his  sword  attends, 
Of  foes  the  dread,  the  sure  defence  of  friends." 

"  Think  not,"  replied  the  chief,  "that  I'll  retire 
From  Torlath's  arm,  though  strong  as  wasteful  fire, 
Thou  brave  he  be  as  thousands  in  the  fight, 
And  though  his  spear  be  of  resistless  might. 
Know,  bard,  Cuchullin  shall  that  fire  withstand, — 
Shall  brave  that  forceful  spear,  that  dreadful  hand  ; 
Ready  I'll  meet  him  with  the  rising  day. 
Its  earliest  beam  shall  on  my  blue  arms  play ; 
Meanwhile  rest  here,  and  share  the  joyful  shell, 
And  with  thy  voice,  0  bard,  our  cares  dispel ; 
Or  hear  old  Carril  sing  Temora's  lay, 
'Till  morning  join  our  hosts  in  bloody  fray." 

"  This  is  no  time,"  he  says,  "  the  song  to  hear. 
While  death  stands  ardent  on  the  brow  of  war, 
"When  low'ring  hosts  are  ready  to  engage. 
And  roll,  like  roaring  streams,  their  mingled  rago. 
Slimora !  why  so  dark  dost  thou  appear  ? 
Why  do  thy  woods  such  silent  horrors  wear  ? 
No  beam  does  the  pale  moon  around  thee  throw  ; 
No  green  star  trembles  o'er  thy  shady  brow ; 
But  death-portending  meteors  through  the  glade, 
And  thin  gray  forms  our  frighten'd  eyes  invade  ; 
Why  dark  and  silent  thus,  Slimora  !  tell 
Why  on  thy  woods  such  gloomy  horrors  dwell?" 
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So  sung  fcho  bard,  then  pensive  sought  his  way, 
While  Carril  answers  to  the  plantive  lay, 
The  melting  music  charms  each  list'ning  ear, 
Like  past  delights  remember' d  v/ith  a  tear  ; 
Ghosts  of  departed  bards  repeat  the  strain, 
And  softest  sounds  are  spread  along  the  plain  ; 
Slimora's  woods  re-echo  to  the  noise  ; 
Tlie  silent  valleys  of  the  night  rejoice  : 
Thus  when  at  noon,  beneath  the  shady  trees, 
Old  Ossian  sits,  fann'd  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
AYhen  glows  the  sun,  and  o"er  the  neighb'ring  plains 
And  lofty  woods,  a  death-like  stillness  reigns, 
The  mountain-bee  with  fluttering  Avings  he  hears, 
And  gentle  hummings  strike  his  list'ning  ears, — 
Now  near,  now  fur,  it  buzzes  o'er  the  vale, 
But  oft  is  lost  amidst  the  rising  gale, 
As  oft  its  variovis  course  it  does  regain. 
And  soon  the  sootliing  sound  returns  again. 

The  great  Cuohullin  then  his  bards  address'd  : 
'•  Your  hundred  voices  raise,  and  soothe  my  breast ; 
Exalt  your  strains,  alternate  while  you  sing 
The  martial  song  of  ^Morven's  mighty  king, — 
That  song  wherewith  his  bards  do  cheer  his  night, 
WhereAvith  they  rouse  and  lire  his  soul  for  fight, 
Until  his  rest  is  croAvn'd  with  pleasing  dreams, 
And  through  his  hall  the  fire  but  fcuatl}-  gleams. 
Or  rather  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rise  ; 
Let  Calmar's*  mother  vent  her  heaving  sighs, 

*  Calmar,  the  son  of  Matha.  His  death  is  related  in  the  third 
book  of  Fingal.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Matha,  and  the  family 
was  extinct  in  him.     The  seat  of  the  family  was  on  the  banks  of 
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While  for  her  son  his  hills  are  sought  in  vain, 
And  she  beholds  his  bow  unstrung  with  pain. 
Carril,  upon  that  branch  place  Caithbat's  shield, 
And  let  my  spear  be  nigh  me  on  the  field  ; 
For,  e'er  to-morrow's  sun  has  streak'd  the  skies, 
The  dreadful  sound  of  battle  shall  arise." 

Then  on  his  father's  shield  he  lean'd  along. 
Loud  o'er  the  heath  arises  Lara's  song  ; 
His  hundred  bards  at  distance  raise  the  sti-ains, 
Old  Carril  only  near  the  chief  remains  ; 
His  harp  resounds  with  soft  melodious  woe, 
While  to  his  words  responsive  measm-es  flow  : 

"  0  Calmar's  mother^  why  towards  the  height, 
Dost  thou  thus  frequent  bend  thy  aged  sight  ? 
O  say,  Alcletha,^  why  these  bursting  sighs  ? 
Why  o'er  the  desert  dost  thou  roll  thine  eyes? 
Thy  son  returns  not  from  the  lield  of  death, 
Nor  these  his  heroes  dark  upon  the  heath. 
Thou  fondly  think'st  he  comes  with  every  noise ; 
Thou  art  deceiv'd,, — it  is  not  Calmar's  voice  : 
Thou  only  hear'st  the  far  resounding  grove, 
And  not  the  shouts  of  thy  returning  love. 
Alas!  Alcletha, 'tis  the  mountain  breeze. 
That  rolls  its  hollow  blast  among  the  trees.'* 

the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lego,  and  probably  near 
the  place  where  Cuchullin  laj' ;  which  circumstance  suggested  to 
hun  the  lamentation  of  Alcletha  over  her  son. 

*  Ald-cla'tha,   "  decaying  beauty,"   probably  a  poetical   name 
given  to  the  mother  of  Calmar  by  the  bard  himself. 
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"  '  Who  bounds  o'er  Lara's  stream  ?'  Alcletha  cries,^ 
'  Who's  he,  with  hasty  step  that  meets  mine  eyes  ? 
Methinks  I  now  decern  his  shining  spear  : 
Sure  Cahnar  comes  to  rid  me  of  my  fear; 
Now  he  returns  to  bless  my  aged  sight, 
Or  my  dim  eyes  have  lost  their  wonted  light.' 

"  "Tis  not  thy  son,  returning  from  the  fight,' 
Alona  cries,  '  to  yield  thy  soul  delight : 
An  oak  thou  seest  o'erhanging  Lora's  stream, 
Not  Calmar  coming  from  the  field  of  fame, 
Yet  sure  my  eyesight  fails,  or  I  indeed 
Behold  a  youth  approach,  with  mournful  speed  , 
]My  brother's  massy  spear  he  lifts  on  high — 
Ah  me ! — 'tis  cover'd  yviih  a  crimson  dye  !' 
'  Restrain,'  Alcletha  cries,  '  that  starting  tear, — 
Reeking  with  hostile  blood  you  see  the  spear ; 
These  marks  of  slaughter  still  his  arms  distain, 
They  never  from  the  field  return  in  vain  ; 
He  joys  the  first  to  mingle  and  engage, 
Where  strive  the  valiant,  and  the  mighty  rage  ; 
His  looks  alone  strike  terror  and  dismay  ; 
Like  death,  through  thickest  rank  he  marks  his  way  ; 
But  let  us  ask  this  youth  of  mournful  speed, 
Whether  Alcletha's  son  to  death  does  bleed, 
Or  whether  he  returns  with  wonted  fame, 
While  echoing  shields  his  near  approach  proclaim  ? 

*  Calmar  had  promised  to  return  by  a  certain  day,  and  his 
mother,  and  sister  Alona,  are  represented  as  looking  with  im- 
patience towards  that  quarter  whoi'c  they  expected  Cahnar  would 
first  make  his  appearance. 
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Why  dark  and  silent  thus,  0  warrior,  say  ? — 
That  Calmar  is  no  more  thy  looks  betray. 
It  is  enough, — wound  not  mine  ear,  nor  tell 
The  manner  of  the  strife,  nor  how  he  fell.' 
O  car-borne  Calmar' s  mother  !  why  in  vain 
RoU'fet  thou  thine  eyes  along  the  heathy  plain  ?" 

As  Carril  sung,  Cuchullin  on  his  shield 
Attentive  lean'd  ;  at  distance  on  the  field 
The  bards  then  rest  from  music's  soothing  sound, 
And  sleep's  soft  pow'r  invades  ihem  all  around  ; 
Only  the  son  of  Semo  could  not  rest, — 
No  thoughts  but  those  of  war  employ  his  breast. 
And  now  the  burning  oaks,  with  dim -red  rays 
Gleam  on  the  heath,  and  do  but  faintly  blaze  ; 
Not  distant  far,  a  feeble  voice  is  heai*d, 
And,  stalking  in  the  beam,  a  ghost  appear'd, — 
Great  Calmar's  ghost ! — a  gaping  wound  he  shows 
Deep  in  his  side, — his  hair  disorder'd  flows, — 
O'er  his  pale  face  joy  darkly  shines  through  grief. 
While  to  his  cave  he  seems  to  wave  the  chief. 

To  w^hom  Cuchullin  of  the  dauntless  soul  : 
"  Ghost  of  the  car-borne  Calmar,  why  dost  roll 
Thine  eyes  on  me  ? — son  of  the  cloudy  night. 
From  Cormac's  battles  mean'st  thou  me  to  fright  ? 
O  chief  of  Lara  !  what  a  change  is  here  ! 
Dost  thou  advise  me  to  give  way  to  fear  ! 
Thou  who  for  shameful  peace  wouklst  ne'er  declare. 
Nor  feeble  was  thy  hand  in  gloomy  war. 
Calmar,  I  never  fled  ! — the  ghosts  of  night, 
That  howl  through  deserts,  cannot  me  affright : 
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Small  is  their  knoAA'ledge,  and  but  weak  their  bands, 

The  wind  of  night  contains  their  feeble  l>ands  ; 

Now,  when  my  country  calls  for  ev'ry  aid, 

In  vain  from  Cormac's  wars  thou'st  me  dissuade  ; 

Then  swells  my  soul,  and  then  I  shun  repose, 

When  threats  the  storm,  and  when  the  danger  grows  ; 

Were  Calmar  here,  with  joy  he'd  share  the  strife, — 

'Twas  in  the  glorious  cause  he  lost  his  life  ; 

But  to  thy  cave  retire, — thou'rt  not  his  ghost, 

Ilis  voice  was  thunder,  and  his  arm  an  host." 

The  ghost,  rejoicing  in  the  praise  it  heard, 
Quick  in  its  blast  retir'd,  and  disappear' d. 
Now  from  the  east  gleam'd  forth  a  feeble  ray. 
Morning  arose,  and  usher'd  in  the  day  ; 
From  Caithbat's  buckler,  the  dread  sign  of  Avar 
Loud  sounds,— green  Ullin's  warriors  hear  afar  : 
They  gather  like  the  roar  of  many  streams, 
Bright  shine  their  blue  arms  to  the  ruddy  beams. 
From  fiu'ther  side  of  Lego's  sable  lake. 
The  horn  of  war  makes  all  the  region  quake, 
When  far  before  his  host,  in  quest  of  fame. 
The  mighty  Torlath  to  Cuchullin  came ; 
Bright  shone  his  rattling  armour  o'er  his  breast, 
As  Semo's  valiant  son  he  thus  address'd  : 

"Why  bring'st  thou  thus  thy  thousands  to  the  field? 
I  know  thou  art  that  chief  that  scorn 'st  to  \\e\d  ; 
Thy  arm  resistless  makes  whole  hosts  retire, 
And  thy  strong  soul's  an  unextinguish'd  fii-e  ; 
Why  fight  we  not,  then,  singly  on  the  plain, 
And  let  our  valiant  hosts  in  peace  remain  ? 
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Let  them  behold  us  struggling  in  the  shock^ 
Like  roaring  waves  that  tumble  round  a  rock, 
From  AYhich  the  wary  sailors  steer  for  life, 
And  at  a  distance  view  their  foaming  strife." 

"  Like  yon  all  cheering  sun,  that  lights  the  skies, 
Thou  risest  on  my  soul,"  the  chief  replies  ; 
"  Glad  shall  I  meet  thee  singly  on  the  heath, — 
Thine  arm  is  strong,  and  worthy  of  my  wrath. 
Warriors  I  retire, — this  day  alone  I  claim, — 
Retire,  and  see  Cuchullin  fight  for  fame. 
If  here  I  die,  0  Carril,  die  I  must 
Glorious, — my  country's  terror  laid  in  dust 
To  Connal  tell,  that  here  thou  saw'st  me  fall 
In  field,  and  fighting  for  Temora's  hall  ; 
Tell  him,  the  adverse  winds  1  only  Ijlame, — 
He  ne'er  was  absent  when  1  strove  for  fame. 
To  royal  Cormac  let  this  sword  he  giv'n, 
May  it  protect  him  like  the  beam  of  heav'n  ? 
Long  may  his  counsel  in  Temora  sway. 
His  courage  drive  all  danger  far  away." 

He  said,  and  forward  rush'd  in  sounding  arms. 
Like  Loda's'^'  spirit  spreading  dire  alarms, 
When  in  the  roar  of  thousand  storms  he  flies, 
And  scatters  strife  and  battles  from  his  eyes,. — ^ 
In  clouds  he  sits  o'er  Lochlin's  angry  seas  ; 
A  blazing  sword  his  mighty  hand  does  raise ; 


*  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fiiigal,  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of 
worship  in  Scandinavia  ;  by  the  spirit  of  Loda,  the  poet  probal)ly 
means  Odin,  the  great  deity  of  the  northern  nations. 
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The  howling  Avinds  toss  high  his  flaming  locks ; 
The  neighb'ring  hills  all  quake  with  furious  shocks  : 
Thus  in  the  fight  Cuchullin  dreadful  stood, 
Till  Torlath  by  his  hand  lay  bath'd  in  blood  ! 

JNIournful  his  heroes  gather  round  their  chief ; 
Like  darken'd  clouds,  they  show  a  heart-felt  grief ; 
'Gainst  Semo's  son  a  thousand  swords  they  drew, 
At  once  a  thousand  winged  arrows  flew  ; 
As  midst  the  roaring  waves  appears  a  rock 
Unmov'd,  Cuchullin  thus  sustain'd  their  shock  ; 
No  thoughts  of  fear  possess  his  dauntless  breast ; 
He  strode  in  blood  as  on  his  foes  he  press'd  ; 
Death  marks  his  path, — in  heaps  they  fall  around,  — 
Slimora's  woods  re-echo  to  the  sound  ; 
Fierce  Ullin's  sons  rush  in  with  thick'ning  ranks, 
Wide-spreads  the  war  o'er  sable  Lego's  banks  ; 
And  now  the  rigour  of  the  shock  returns, 
The  slaughter  rages,  and  the  battle  burns  ; 
Nor  long  could  Lego's  sons  the  strife  maintain. 
They  yield,  they  fly  along  the  heathy  plain  : 
His  host  Cuchullin  victor  loud  proclaim  ; 
He  o'er  the  field  returns  amidst  his  fame. 

But  pale  and  faint  he  comes,  with  tott'ring  pace. 
A  darken'd  jo}^  o'erspreads  his  manly  face  ; 
Silent,  his  shouting  host  he  views  around, 
Then  rolls  his  languid  eyes  upon  the  ground  ; 
Still  grasp'd  in  his  bold  hand,  his  sword  he  held, 
His  bending  spear  supports  him  o'er  the  field, 
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Then  with  a  hollow  voice  and  altered  look, 
The  chief  in  secret  thus  to  Carril  spoke  : 

"  I  fall,  0  bard, — my  vital  spirits  fail, — 
I  feel  the  hand  of  death  my  heart  assail ;    " 
My  blood  runs  cold,  my  Avonted  force  decays, 
My  years  are  gone  with  those  of  other  days  ; 
No  morn  of  mine  shall  ever  more  arise. 
No  more  for  me  the  sun  shall  light  the  skies  ; 
No  more  they'll  find  me  in  Temora's  hall, 
The  blooming  Cormac  shall  lament  my  fall ; 
With  streaming  eyes  he  calls  for  Tura's  chief. 
Nor  comfort  takes, — his  heart's  o'ercharged  Avith  grief; 
But  in  the  song  of  bards  he'll  find  my  name, 
And  hear  my  praises  told  by  current  fame  ; 
The  royal  youth  will  then  in  secret  sigh. 
And  say,  '  Great,  like  Cuchullin,  let  me  die  ! 
'  As  with  a  robe,  he's  clothed  with  renown, 
'  May  endless  fame,  like  his,  my  actions  crown/ 
NoAV  draw  this  pointed  arrow  from  my  breast. 
And  lay  Cuchullin  gently  down  to  rest 
Beneath  that  oak, — there  let  me  meet  ni}-  doom, — 
Place  Caithbat's  buckler  near,  to  grace  my  tomb. 
That  awful  ev'n  in  death  I  may  appear, 
As  when  1  rais'd  the  shield,  and  launcli'd  the  spear  !" 

"  And  ai't  thou  fall'n  ?"  said  Carril,  with  a  sigh, 
"  0  Semo's  son,  is  then  thy  fate  so  nigh  ? 
He  pants, — he  dies, — mournful  are  Tura's  walls  ;. 
Darken'd  and  sad  are  now  Temora's  halls- ; 
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O'er  high  Dunscaich  shall  deep'ning  sorrows  dwell, 
Too  soon  they'll  hear  that  great  CiichuUin  fell  ; 
Alone  thy  spouse  is  left  in  blooming  youth  ; 
Alone  thy  son,*  the  lovely  pledge  of  truth. 
He  sees  Bragela  weep,  he  hears  her  sighs. 
And,  sweetly  lisping,  asks  her  why  she  cries  ; 
And  then,  with  looks  raised  towards  the  wall, 
He  spies  his  father's  sword  hung  in  the  hall ; 
Whose  sword  that  is,  he  urgent  Avants  to  know  : 
This  opens  up  afresh  the  source  of  woe  ; 
Silent  she  sits  a  while,  with  grief  oppress'd, 
And  clasps  the  smiling  prattler  to  her  breast ; 
But  soon  her  labouring  bosom  heaves  with  sighs, 
And  tears  of  sorrow  trickle  from  her  eyes. 
But  who  is  this,  that's  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Whose  eager  course  outstrips  the  mountain  hind  ? 
Anxious  he  seeks  for  what  cannot  be  found, 
And  throws  his  eyes  disorder'd  wild  around  : 
His  searches  for  his  friend,  alas  !  are  vain, — 
The  grave-hid  tenant  who  can  raise  again  ? 
0  Connal,  son  of  Colgar !  was  it  well 
Thou  shouldst  be  absent  when  the  mighty  fell  ? 
Say,  wast  thou  stopp'd  by  the  loud  stormy  main, — 
Did  southern  blasts  thy  willing  sails  detain  ? 
Fall'n  are  the  mighty,  and  the  pride  of  war 
Have  sunk  in  death,  whilst  thou  wast  distant  far. 


*  Conloch,  ^vh.o  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  his  great  ex- 
ploits in  Ireland.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in  hand- 
ling the  javelin,  that  when  a  good  marksman  is  described,  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  "  he  is  unerring  as 
the  arm  of  Conloch." — 2f<(cphcrsofK 
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Let  none  in  Selma  know  this  dismal  tale, 
Be  it  not  told  in  Mcrven's  Avoody  vale ; 
Fingal  will  mourn  for  the  ill-fated  chief, 
His  heroes  all  Avill  share  the  general  grief 

By  Lego's  lake  his  mouldering  tomb  they  place  ; 
Luath  near  him  lies,  his  favourite  in  the  chace  ;* 
In  solemn  strains,  the  bards  prepare  to  sing 
The  hero's  praise,  and  join  the  mournful  string  ; 
Their  harps  are  tun'd  to  soft  melodious  woe. 
While  to  these  words  responsive  measures  flow  : 

"  Blest  be  thy  soul,  thou  terror  of  the  plain, f 
In  strength,  thou  wast  a  torrent  after  rain  ; 
In  speed,  a  towering  eagle  of  the  sky, 
To  seize  thy  scattered  foes,- — in  vain  they'd  fly, — 
The  braA^est  arm  could  not  withstand  thy  force  ; 
Dire  was  thy  path  through  the  red  warring  course  ; 
Death  stood  behind  the  lightning  of  thy  blade  ; 
O  chief  of  high  Dunscaich  !  peace  to  thy  shade  ! 
'Twas  not  the  spear  of  kings  that  laid  thee  Ioav, 
Nor  did  the  sword  of  heroes  strike  the  blow  : 

*  It  was  of  old  the  custom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  near  his 
master.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for  we  find  it 
practised  by  many  other  nations  in  these  ages  of  heroism.  There  is 
a  stone  still  shown  at  Dunscaich,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  to  which 
Cuchullin  commonly  bound  his  dog  Luath.  The  stone  goes  by  his 
name  to  this  day, — 3Iacphcrson. 

t  This  is  the  song  of  the  bards  over  Cuchullin' s  tomb.  In  the 
original,  every  stanza  closes  with  some  remarkable  title  of  the  hero, 
which  was  always  the  custom  in  funeral  elegies.  The  verse  of  the 
song  is  a  lyric  measure,  and  it  was  of  old  sung  to  the  harp. 
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A  winged  arrow  came  and  stopp'd  thy  breath. 
Sudden,  as  from  a  blast,  the  sting  of  death  ; 
Nor  did  the  feeble  hand  which  sent  the  dart, 
Know  that  it  reach'd  the  brave  CuchuUin's  heart. 
Chief  of  the  Isle  of  Misc  !  thou  once  wast  brave, 
Now  peaceful  be  thj  sleep  within  thy  cave  ! 
The  mighty  have  forsook  Temora's  wall. 
They  have  dispersed  from  young  Cormac's  hall. 
Guardless  and  naked  now  he  finds  his  throne  ; 
The  blooming  king  sits  mournful  and  alone  ; 
No  more  he  hears  thy  far-resounding  shield, 
No  more  he  meets  thee  joyful  from  the  field  ; 
His  foes  in  number  gather  from  afar  ; — 
Soft  be  thy  rest,  thou  chief  of  Erin's  war  ! 
The  fair  Bragela  finds  thee  not  at  home. 
Nor  hopes  to  see  thy  sails  in  ocean's  foam- 
Now,  sad  and  cheerless,  thee  she  does  deplore  ; 
No  more  her  steps  are  on  the  sounding  shore  ; 
No  more  thy  rower's  songs  from  far  she'll  hear, 
Nor  will  thy  shouting  heroes  glad  her  ear  : 
No  more  she'll  listen  to  thy  hunter's  horn. 
Rousing  dull  echo  with  the  rising  morn. 
AVithin  thy  hall  she  sits  in  clouded  charms, 
Feasting  her  eyes  upon  thy  shining  arms  ; 
The  voice  of  mirth  no  longer  there  is  found, 
Ceas'dis  the  shell,  and  music's  soothing  sound! 
Why  dost  thou  fill  the  hall  with  piercing  cries  ? 
Thy  love,  Bragela,  never  more  can  rise  ! 
O  Cromla's  chief,  blest  be  thy  soul  in  death  I 
Thy  praises  will  I  sing  with  latest  breath." 
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ARGUMENT. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  the  story  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  this  poem,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition.  Usnoth, 
lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyleshire  which  is 
near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  liOrn,  had  three  sons, — Nathos, 
Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  Slissama,  the  daughter  of  Semo,  and  sister  to 
the  celebrated  Cuchullin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very  young, 
were  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms, 
under  their  uncle,  Cuchullin,  who  at  that  time  made  a  great  figure 
in  that  kingdom.  They  were  just  lauded  in  Ulster  when  the  news 
of  Cuchullin' s  death  anived.  Nathos,  though  very  young,  took 
the  command  of  Cuchullin' s  armj',  made  head  against  Cairbar  the 
usurper,  and  defeated  liim  in  several  battles.  Cairbar  at  last  having 
found  means  to  murder  Cormac  the  lawful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos 
deserted  and  shifted  sides,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return  into 
Ulster  in  order  to  pass  over  into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  CoUa,  with  whom  Cairbar  was  in  love 
resided  at  that  time  in  Selama,  a  castle  in  Ulster  ;  she  saw,  fell  in 
love,  and  fled  with  Nathos  ;  but  a  storm  arising  at  sea,  they  were 
unfortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Ulster  where 
Cairbar  was  encamped  with  his  army,  waiting  for  Fingal,  who 
meditated  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  re-establish  the  Scottish 
race  of  kings  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  three  brothers, 
after  having  defended  themselves  for  some  time  with  great  bravery, 
were  overpowered  and  slain,  and  the  unfortunate  Dar-thula  killed 
herself  upon  the  body  of  her  beloved  Nathos. 

Ossian  opens  the  poem  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of 
the  sons  of  Usnoth,  and  brings  in,  by  way  of  episode,  what  passed 
before.  He  relates  the  death  of  Dar-thula  differently  from  the  com- 
mon tradition  ;  his  account  is  the  most  probable,  as  suicide  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  in  those  early  times  ;  for  no  traces  of  it  are 
found  in  tliQ  old  poetry. 


gar-tj)ula. 


How  fair  art  thou,  mild  daughter  of  the  sky  ! 
Thy  face  serene,  and  settled  light,  give  joy ; 
The  stars  attend  thy  blue  steps  in  the  east, 
Silent  and  lovely,  thou  adorn 'st  the  west ; 
The  clouds  rejoice  before  thy  silver  light, 
At  thy  approach  their  dark-brown  sides  show  bright. 
With  thee  in  lieav'n  Avho  is  there  can  compare, 
Thy  path  so  radiant,  and  thy  beams  so  fair  ? 
Full-orb'd  when  thou  look'st  forth  along  the  skies, 
The  twinkling  stars  hide  their  green  sparkling  eyes  ; 
But  when  thy  face  seems  dark,  and  sunk  thy  fire, 
Say,  whither  dost  thou  from  thy  course  retire  ? 
Obscure  in  shades  dost  thou  indulge  thy  grief, 
(Jr  in  thy  hall,  like  Ossian,  seek  relief? 
Are  thy  companions  and  thy  friends  no  more  ? 
Thy  sisters  fall'n  from  heaven  dost  thou  deplore  ? — 
They're  surely  fall'n,  fair  light !  ne'er  to  return, 
And  'tis  for  them  thou  oft  retir'st  to  mourn. — 
But  thou,  O  moon  !  shalt  fail  thyself  one  night, 
And  leave  thy  path  in  heaven  devoid  of  light : 
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The  stars,  though  now  outshone,  shall  then  rejoice, 
And  lift  their  green  heads  sparkling  in  the  skies. 

Now,  while  thou'rt  cloth'd  in  brightness,  pour  the  ray ; 
Look  from  thy  gates  this  night  in  splendour  gay  ; 
Burst  through  the  clouds,  0  wind  !  and  clear  the  skies. 
And  let  the  moon  in  all  her  glory  rise, 
That  every  shaggy  mountain  may  seem  bright, 
And  the  blue  ocean  roll  its  waves  in  light. 

Now  o'er  the  deep,  from  car-borne  Cairbar's  ire, 
The  sons  of  Usnoth  in  their  ship  retire  ; 
In  Tura's  bay  they  spread  their  snow-white  sails 
For  Etha's  hills,  and  wish  for  swelling  gales. 
There  dauntless  Nathos*  on  the  poop  appears  ; 
Althos,  that  beam  of  youth,  the  vessel  steers  ; 
Ardan  beside  his  brothers  takes  his  stand  ; — 
With  joy  they  leave  behind  the  hated  land  ; 
They  move  in  darkness  in  their  gloomy  course, 
Eager  to  'scape  from  Cairbar'sf  bloody  force. 

But  who  is  she,  that  through  the  dusky  light 
Appears,  whose  charms  are  shrouded  by  the  night  ? 
Her  flowing  tresses  sigh  on  ocean's  wind  ; 
Loose  streams  her  robe  in  dusky  wreaths  behind  : 
As  looks  a  sp'rit  of  heav'n  through  mist  by  night, 
Thus  fair  she  seems,  and  shines  through  clouded  light. 

*  Nathos,  signifies  "youthful;"  Althos,  "  exquis^ite  beauty;" 
and  Ardan,  "pride." 

t  Cairbar  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  after  liaving  murdered 
Cormac,  king  of  Ireland.  The  poet  gives  him  the  epithet  of  "red 
haired"  upon  other  occasions. 
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It  is  Dar-thula,  *  blest  with  every  grace, 
The  first  of  maids  'mong  Erin's  lovely  race, 
From  Cairbar's  hated  love  who  flies  away. 
And  bounds  with  blooming  Nathos  o'er  the  sea. 
But  ah  !  thy  hopes  are  vain  ;  the  wind  thee  fails, 
And  keeps  the  woody  Etha  from  thy  sails. 
Fair  maid !  a  current  meets  thee  on  the  main, 
And  backward  bears  thee  o'er  the  wat'ry  plain. 
These  are  not  Etha's  hills  that  meet  thine  eyes, 
Nor  these  the  Inllows  on  its  shore  that  rise  ; 
Cairbar's  proud  halls,  0  Nathos  !  now  are  near  ; 
The  heads  of  his  high  towers  thou  seest  appear  ; 
Green  Ullin's  point  there  stretches  in  the  sea, 
Again  thy  dark  ship  enters  Tura's  bay ! 

Ye  southern  winds,  ah  !  wherefore  did  you  stray  ? 
The  children  of  my  love  why  thus  betray  ? 
To  sport  on  plains  ye  wantonly  preferr'd. 
And  o'er  the  hills  to  chase  the  thistle's  beard. 
Ah !  had  ye  blown  in  Nathos'  rustling  sails, 
And  bore  him  o'er  the  deep  with  prosp'rous  gales, 
Etha's  fair  coast  ere  this  had  met  his  eyes, 
He'd  seen  his  native  hills  in  clouds  arise  ; 
But  now  their  absent  chief  they  must  djeplore, — 
The  day  of  his  return  they'll  see  no  more. 

But  great  'mong  strangers  was  thy  growing  fame  ; 
Thy  praise,  brave  youth  !  they  ever  shall  proclaim  ; 


*  Dar-thula,  or  Dart-'huile,   ''a  woman  with  fine 
was  the  most  famous  woman  of  antiquity. 
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Erin's  fair  maids  beheld  thee  with  surprise, 

And  lovely  wast  thou  in  Dar  thula's  ejes. 

Thy  face,  like  morning's  rising  light,  was  fair  ; 

Graceful  in  ringlets  wav'd  thy  raven  hair  ; 

Mild  was  thy  soul,  as  the  sun's  parting  ray  ; 

There  beara'd  each  gen'rous  thought,  in  full  display  ; 

O'er  bending  reeds  not  softer  blows  the  gale, 

Not  smoother  Lora's  stream  glides  through  the  vale. 

Nor  falls  heav'n's  dew  more  calm  on  plains  below. 

Than  sweetest  accents  from  thy  lips  did  flow. 

Not  so  when  the  dread  rage  of  battle  rose, — 
Like  ocean  in  a  storm  thou  met'st  thy  foes  ; 
Dire  was  thy  path  through  the  red  warring  course  ; 
Nor  strength,  nor  numbers,  could  withstand  thy  force. 
'Twas  thus  Dar-thula's  eyes  thee  first  beheld. 
Acquiring  glory  in  th'  ensanguin'd  field, 
When  from  Selama's*  halls  red  Cairbar's  host. 
Thou  drov'st  in  terror  o'er  green  Ullin's  coast. — 
As  from  her  mossy  tow'rs  the  lovely  maid. 
The  field,  the  chiefs,  the  rage  of  war,  survey'd. 
She  saw  thee  drench'd  in  blood  amid'st  thy  foes ; 
Anxious  for  thee,  her  trembling  soul  arose, 
For  thee  her  snowy  breast  is  fill'd  with  fears, — 
Thus,  to  herself,  she  vents  her  secret  cares  : 


*  "  Selama"  was  a  very  common  name  for  the  residences  of 
chiefs.  The  word  signifies  either  "  a  place  with  a  wide  or  pleasant 
prospect,"  or  "  beautiful  to  behold."  To  command  a  view  of  the 
country,  and  to  prevent  being  sui-prised,  the  houses  were  built  on 
the  hills  or  eminences.  The  "Selma"  of  Fingal  is  of  the  same 
derivation. — Macjjherson . 
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''  Thou,  gallant  stranger,  that  hast  come  from  far, 
Fair  art  thou  in  th}-^  battles,  brave  in  war, 
Dauntless  in  danger,  dreadful  in  the  fra}', — 
Whole  hosts,  in  vain,  oppose  thy  forceful  sway  ; 
But  yet,  0  ruddy  youth  !  for  thee  I  fear  ; 
Why  dost  thou  rush  into  the  thickest  war  ? 
Ah  !  be  not  thus  too  prodigal  of  life, 
Enough  thou'st  shewn  thy  valour  in  the  strife  ; 
Let  not  thy  ardour  urge  thee  too  far  on, 
Lest  by  surrounding  foes  thou  art  undone. 
Thou  friend  of  fallen  Cormac  !  few  thy  hands, 
Though  brave  to  strive  with  Cairbar's  num'rous  bands. 
0  that  I  might  be  freed  of  Cairbar's  love  ! 
Would  blooming  Xathos  of  my  choice  approve ! 
Happy,  I'd  ever  keep  by  his  dear  side, 
No  foes  should  part  us,  and  no  force  divide. — 
Blest  are  the  rocks  that  hear  him  at  the  chase. 
And  maids  of  Etha,  they  behold  his  face, 
They'll  hear  his  steps,  and  see  his  bosom  fair. 
And,  struggling  in  the  wind,  his  raven  hair  !" 

These  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula  ! — from  thy  tow'r.^ 
Now  sable  night  its  shade  around  thee  pours ; 
The  faithless  winds,  with  blust'ring  sound  are  high, 
yVnd  woody  Etha  to  thy  sails  deny. — 
But  hark  !  her  lovely  voice  methinks  I  hear, 
Cease,  north  Avind  !  for  a  while  your  blasts  forbear ; 
My  ears,  Dar-thula,  on  thy  words  await, 
Between  the  rustling  gales  thy  voice  is  sweet. 

"  Say,  Nathos,  are  we  now  on  Etha's  shore  ? 
And  of  thy  mountain  streams  is  that  the  roar  ? 
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Dost  thou  behold  thy  father's  tow'ring  Avails  ? 
Say,  comes  that  beam  from  Usnoth's  nightly  halls  ? 
Faint  is  the  beam,  the  mist  doth  round  it  roll ; 
But,  Nathos,  thou'rt  the  light  of  my  fond  soul. 
AVhy  do  I  see  thee  roll  th}^  troubled  eye  ? 
Ah  !  son  of  Usnoth,  why  that  broken  sigh  ? 
Ah  me  !  I  fear  Ave'rc  cast  on  some  strange  land, 
Driv'n  by  the  Avinds  from  Etha's  echoing  strand." 

Sad  he  replies  :  "  This  is  not  Etha's  shore, 
Nor  of  my  mountain  streams  is  that  the  roar  ; 
Nor  comes  that  sickly  beam  from  Usnoth's  halls, — 
Far  distant  are  my  father's  to av' ring  walls  ; 
Again  Ave  touch  on  gloomy  Cairbar's  land,. — 
We're  forced  back  upon  this  hostile  strand. 
The  winds  fair  Etha  to  our  sails  deny  ; 
Here  Ullin  lifts  its  green  hills  to  the  sky. — 
My  brothers  !  let's  bcAvare  of  Cairbar's  host, 
And  cautious  watch,  lest  all  our  hopes  be  lost. 
Go,  Althos,  toAA\ards  the  north,  and  A^icAA'^  his  force  ; 
Along  the  coast,  thou,  Ardau,  bend  thy  course  ; 
With  care  look  round,  lest  through  the  darken'd  night 
Our  foes  come  doAAU,  and  intercept  our  flight  ; 
Myself  will  to  that  tower  direct  my  Avay, 
And  knoAV  who  dAvells  around  that  feeble  ray. — 
Meanwhile  rest  here,  Dar-thula,  beam  of  light ! 
Rest  on  the  shore,  nor  fear  thy  foes  through  night ; 
My  sword  'round  thee,  my  love  !  like  lightning's  fire 
Shall  blaze,  and  make  red  Cairl>ar's  host  retire." 

He  went — Avhile  she,  amidst  the  mingled  roar 
Of  Avinds  and  billoAvs  l)ursting  on  the  shore, 
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Sat  cheerless  and  alone — with  tearful  eye 
Hhe  looks  for  Nathos  ;  frequent  breaks  her  sigh  ; 
With  every  blast  she  starts,  and  quakes  for  fear  ; 
Towards  Nathos'  steps  in  vain  she  Ijends  her  ear  ; 
On  every  side  she  looks,  perplex'd,  dismay' d, — 
She  sees  him  not,  nor  hears  his  sounding  tread. 
Then  thus  she  cries,  "  Ah  !  whither  dost  thou  rove? 
Why  stay'st  so  long  ? — Nathos  !  return,  my  love  ! 
O  haste,  and  let  me  leave  this  dreary  shore. 
Where  only  billows  roll,  and  hoarse  winds  roar  ; 
Thou  think'st  not  how  I'm  fill'd  with  sad  affright, 
Left  thus  alone,  amidst  the  gloom  of  night. 
Ah  !  would  fjiir  Etha's  chief  but  once  appear, 
Xor  foes,  nor  storms,  nor  darkness  Avould  I  fear  ; 
To  hear  his  steps,  in  vain  my  ears  I  turn  , 
AYhy  should  he  thus  delay  his  wish'd  return  ? 
Ah  me  !  I  tremble  for  his  precious  life, 
Should  the  foes  meet  him  in  the  nightly  strife  !" 

Thus  she,  while  down  her  cheeks  the  l)ig  tears  roll ; 
Nathos  return'd  with  sad  and  darken'd  soul ; 
CuchuUin's  ghost  stalk'd  through  the  dusky  night ! 
Round  Tura's  wall,  whence  came  the  beam  of  light  ? 
Ilis  once  dear  friend  to  Nathos'  wond'ring  gaze 
Appear'd, — the  youth  was  struck  with  dire  amaze  ! — 
AVith  weighty  cares  the  hero  seem'd  oppress'd ; 
The  sigh  burst  frequent  from  his  troubled  breast. 
lie  fix'd  his  haggard  eyes,  with  dreadful  stare. 
Upon  the  youth, — decay'd  their  flames  appear  ; — 
As  slow  he  stalk'd,  his  spear  of  mist  seem'd  light ; 
Through  his  thin  form  dim  shone  the  stars  of  night  ; 
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A  tale  of  grief  he  told,  and  as  he  spoke, 

His  hollow  voice  in  sullen  murmurs  broke, — 

The  dismal  tale  fill'd  Nathos'  breast  with  woe  ; 

He  came  dejected,  and  his  pace  was  sIoav  ; 

His  soul  in  a  deep  shade  of  sorrow  lies. 

As  when  the  sun  shines  dimly  through  the  skies. 

With  haste  to  meet  him  went  the  beauteous  maid, 
Colla's  fair  daughter, — joyful  thus  she  said  : 
"  Why  sad,  0  Nathos  ! — what  hath  made  thee  sta}'? 
What  shades  thy  soul,  and  makes  thee  turn  away  ? 
Are  the  foes  near, — do  they  rush  down  by  night  ? 
Thou,  Nathos,  art  to  me  a  beam  of  light  ; 
While  thou  art  nigh  me,  nothing  do  I  fear, — 
In  thee  I  have  all  that  my  eyes  hold  dear. 
Though  young,  I  ve  seen  extinguish'd  all  my  race, 
And  thought  with  thee  to  spend  my  days  in  peace. 
AVhere  is  Dar-thula's  friend,  but  Nathos  now  ? 
My  father  in  the  silent  tomb  lies  low ; 
In  high  Selama's  tow'rs  deep  silence  reigns  ; 
Sadness  spreads  o'er  the  blue  streams  of  my  plains  ; 
With  Cormac  fall'n,  my  friends  have  lost  their  life, — 
The  mighty  fell  in  Ullin's  bloody  strife. 

"  'Twas  on  the  day,  ere  all  my  friends  Avere  slain  ; 
The  ev'ning  darken'd  o'er  green  Ullin's  plain  ; 
The  deep'ning  shades  proclaim'd  th'  approach  of  night ; 
The  blue  streams  fail'd  before  my  weary  sight ; 
Th'  unfrequent  blast  through  high  Selama's  wood 
Loud  rustled, — far  was  heard  the  rolling  flood  : 
As  near  my  father's  walls,  beneath  a  tree, 
Pensive  I  sat, — 1  saw,  or  seem'd  to  see 
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My  In-other  Truth il  pass  before  my  eyes  ; 

M}^  anxious  mind  was  fill'd  with  sad  surprise  ; 

Then  in  the  field  he  guarded  Ullin's  coast, 

With  few  brave  youths,  'gainst   Cairbar's   num'rous 

host. — 
Lo !  through  the  dusk  my  gray-hair" d  father  came  ; 
A  bending  spear  supports  his  aged  frame  ; 
Slow  he  approach'd  me,  and  with  tott'ring  pace  , 
Downcast  and  dark  appear'd  his  furrow'd  face  ; 
Ilis  soul  with  deepest  sorrow  seem'd  oppress'd  : 
Frequent  the  sigh  burst  from  his  lab'ring  breast : 
Arms  long  disus'd  invest  his  limbs,  decay'd, 
Like  them,  with  age, — a  late  and  useless  aid  ; 
High  on  his  head  his  father's  helm  is  tied  ; 
Ilis  well-tried  sword  is  on  the  hero's  side  ; 
Within  his  breast  the  rage  of  battle  glows  ; 
He  melts  mth  grief,  yet  strives  to  hide  his  woes. 

"  A  length  of  sighs  he  drew,  as  thus  he  said  : 
'  We're  left  alone,  Dar-thula,  lovely  maid  ! 
Thou  art  the  last  of  aged  Colla's  race  ; 
Gone  is  the  only  comfort  of  our  days  ; 
The  hope  of  high  Selama  is  no  more  ; 
Truthil,  new-fall'n  in  battle,  I  deplore  ! 
Cairbar  now  comes,  and  all  his  thousands  pours ! 
None  to  oppose  him  round  Selama's  tow'rs. 
His  force  I'll  meet, — I  will  avenge  my  son, 
Or  Avill  provoke  that  death  I  cannot  shun  ! 
But  oh  !  my  child,  for  thee  I'm  pierc'd  with  care, 
Thou  lovely  sunbeam,  with  the  dark-brown  hair  ! 
Alas  !  what  friendly  hall  will  thee  receive  ? 
What  generous  youth  protect  thee,  or  relieve  ? 
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Where  canst  thou,  helpless,  find  a  safe  retreat, 

Banish'd  and  outcast  from  our  ancient  seat  ? 

Cairbar  approaches,  who  with  hostile  arms, 

And  barb'rous  love,  will  claim  thj  matchless  charms. 

Thou  art  too  fair ! — the  proud-insulting  foe 

Will  soon  be  here, — thy  gallant  friends  are  low.' 

"  '  And  will  the  sun  of  battle  never  rise?' 
'Twas  thus  1  spoke,  with  sorrow  streaming  eyes  : 
'  Fall'n  is  my  brother  ? — will  he  no  more  AA^ield 
Ilis  glitt'ring  arms,  nor  lighten  o'er  the  field  ? 
Must  I — but  let  us  forth  to  meet  the  foe ! 
Colla  !  I  place  my  safety  in  that  boAV. 
Brave  Truthil's  sister  knows  not  aught  of  fear  ; 
Early  I  learn 'd  to  pierce  the  flying  deer  : 
This  hand,  though  Aveak,  may  send  the  Avinged  dart, 
That  happily  nuay  reach  proud  Cairbar's  heart !' 

"  The  face  of  age  is  brighten'd  o'er  with  joy  ; 
The  crowded  tears  gush  down  from  either  eye  ; 
The  lips  of  Colla  trembled, — in  the  blast 
His  gray  beard  whistled, — thus  he  said  at  last : 
'  Thy  Avords,  Dar-thula,  glad  thy  aged  sire  ; 
Thy  soul  is  fill'd  Avith  gallant  Truthil's  fire. 
Now  take  these  arms,  that  spear,  that  brazen  shield, 
That  burnish 'd  helmet  gleaming  o'er  the  field  ; 
They  are  the  spoils  of  a  young  vanquish 'd  foe, 
And  better  aa^III  defend  thee  than  the  boAV.'^ 

*  The  poet,  to  make  the  story  of  D;ir-tluila'.s  arming  herself  for 
battle  more  probable,  makes  her  armour  to  be  tbat  of  a  very  young 
man,  otherwise  it  would  shock  all  belief,  that  slio,  wbo  was  vei'y 
young,  should  be  able  to  earry  it. 
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Soon  as  light  rises  on  Selama's  towers, 

We  sally  forth  to  meet  red  Cairbar's  powers  ; 

But  keep  thou  nigh  thy  father  on  the  field, 

Stand  safe  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  shield  ; 

Time  was  he  could  thee  from  all  harm  defend, 

Now  feeble  age  is  trembling  on  his  hand  ; 

Ilis  strength  has  fail'd, — his  arm's  a  weak  relief ; 

Ilis  darken 'd  soul  is  deep  borne  down  with  grief 

''In  gloomy  sorrow  thus  we  pass'd  the  night, 
Till  in  the  east  appear'd  the  morning  light  ; 
In  the  young  warrior's  glitt'ring  arms  1  shone  ; 
Colla,  the  gray-hair'd  hero,  led  us  on. 
Selama's  sons  were  gather'd  on  the  field  : 
Soon  as  they  heard  my  father's  sounding  shield, 
They  slowly  follow'd  where  he  led  the  way  ; 
Few  were  they  on  the  plain, — their  locks  were  gray, — 
In  Cormac's  battles  all  the  youth  were  slain. 
With  valiant  Truthil,  on  green  Ullin's  plain. 
A  struggling  sigh  burst  from  my  father's  breast. 
As  thus  his  hoary  warriors  he  address'd  : 

'' '  Companions  of  my  youth  !  I've  ever  known. 
Your  friendly  zeal  in  former  dangers  shown. 
Fellows  in  arms  !  it  is  with  joy  I  trace 
The  scars  of  honour  on  each  furrow'd  face. 
jSo  farther  hope  remains, — we  must  prepare 
Once  more  to  meet  the  foe  in  gloomy  war  ! 
Let  it  appear  in  this  our  last  of  toils, 
That  martial  ardour  still  inspires  our  souls. 
Let's  die  with  glory,  since  it  seems  decreed 
LTllin  must  perish,  and  her  people  bleed ! 
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This  trial,  more  than  all,  Avill  merit  fame, 

And  future  bards  will  eternize  our  name. 

Ye  were  not  wont  to  shrink  amidst  alarms  ; 

But  'twas  not  thus  we  us'd  to  rush  to  arms  ; 

It  was  not  thus  I  led  you  to  the  fight, 

When  great  Confaddan  fell  beneath  my  might. 

Now  age  surrounds  you  like  the  dark'niog  mist, 

Your  souls  with  grief  and  care  are  all  oppress'd. 

Long  have  I  ceas'd  from  battles  of  the  field, 

And  years  have  AA^asted  my  once  war-worn  shield  ; 

Long  have  my  arms  been  fixed  in  their  place,"^ 

A.nd  to  my  soul  I  said,  '  IS'ow  take  thine  ease  ; 

Thy  ev'ning  shall  be  calm,  serene,  and  bright. 

And  thy  departure  like  a  fading  light.' 

But  now  the  storm  returns  with  dreadful  shock, — 

I  bend  beneath  it,  like  an  aged  oak. 

0  my  lov'd  Truthil !  where  dost  now  repair  ? 

Where  are  the  youths  that  fell  with  thee  in  war  ? 

Thou  dost  not  answer  from  thy  rushing  blast ; 

With  darkest  sorrow  is  my  soul  o'ereast ; 

My  boughs  are  fallen  on  Selama's  plain  ; 

These  limbs  can  scarce  this  tott'ring  frame  sustain. 

But  now's  no  time  t'  indulge  my  heart-felt  woe ; 

Cairbar,  this  day,  or  Colla  must  lie  low. 

Methinks  I  feel  my  arm's  returning  might ; 

My  heart  bounds  high,  impatient  for  the  fight. 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times,  that  every  warrior,  at  a 
certain  age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  the  field,  fixed  his  arms 
in  the  great  hall,  where  the  tribe  feasted  upon  joyful  occasions. 
He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  battle ;  and  this  stage  of  life 
was  called  the  '*  time  of  fixing  of  the  arms." 
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As  with  one  soul  iuspir'd,  let's  all  prepare 
To  stand  or  perish  by  the  lot  of  war  ; 
Let  us  undaunted  meet  th'  impending  fate, — 
'Tis  mad  to  stay,  'tis  desp'rate  to  retreat !' 

•'  His  glitt'ring  sword  he  drew,  as  thus  he  said  ; 
Each  warrior  brandish'd  high  his  gleaming  blade  ; 
He  leads  towards  Cairbar, — they  move  on  behind, 
Their  hoary  locks  are  streaming  in  the  wind. 
Meantime  red  Cairbar  and  his  troops,  at  rest 
On  Lora's  silent  plain,  enjoy' d  the  feast ; 
Soon  as  he  spied  the  heroes  from  afar, 
His  spear  he  grasps,  and  calls  his  chiefs  to  war  ; 
The  crow^ling  troops  ai'ound  their  leaders  stand 
All  under  arms,  and  wait  the  hoary  band. 

"  But  why  to  thee,  who  still  amidst  alarms 
"Wast  bred,  and  art  unequall'd  yet  in  arms  ; 
Why  should  I  tell  thee  of  the  bloody  fray, 
Or  how  the  rage  of  battle  grew  that  day  ? 
Thee  have  I  seen  'midst  thousands  on  the  plain, 
With  matchless  might  th'  unequal  strife  maintain  ; 
Dire  was  thy  course  when  rose  thy  kindled  ire  ; 
Thy  path  was  like  the  beam  of  heaven's  bright  fire, — 
Though  beautiful,  yet  fatal  it  is  found, 
In  its  red  course  the  people  fall  around.* 


*  The  poet  avoids  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Lona,  as  it 
would  bo  improper  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  and  could  have 
nothing  new,  after  the  numerous  descriptions  of  that  kind  in  his 
other  poems.  He,  at  the  same  time,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Dar- 
thula  to  pass  a  fine  compliment  on  her  lover. 
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"  Colla,  rememb'ring  still  his  youthful  deeds, 
Straight  to  the  charge,  'gainst  Cairbar's  host  proceeds; 
Graceful  in  years,  before  his  band  he  mov'd, 
And  seem'd  to  glory  in  his  might  improv'd  ; 
With  more  than  aged  force  his  spear  he  threw, 
And  many  warriors  wounded,  many  slew. 
With  emulation  fir'd,  his  hoary  band 
Rush  on  the  foe,  and  their  fierce  shock  withstand. 
An  arrow  came,  and  pierc'd  my  father's  side. 
Upon  his  echoing  shield  he  sunk,  and  died  ! — 
My  soul  was  shock' d  ;  I  started  back  with  fear  I 
But  from  my  hand  I  sent  the  slender  spear. 
O'er  my  fall'n  father's  corse  my  shield  I  threw ; 
My  heaving  breast  was  then  expos'd  to  view. 
Cairbar  rush'd  forward  with  his  pointed  spear  : 
Selama's  maid  he  knew,  as  he  drew  near. 
A  sullen  joy  rose  o'er  his  dark-brown  face  ; 
His  steel  he  stay'd,  and  spoke  the  words  of  peace  ; 
My  father's  tomb  upon  the  field  he  rais'd, 
And  in  Selama's  tow'rs  me  weeping  placed ; 
To  Colla's  maid  he  spoke  the  words  of  love ; 
But  how  could  I  his  odious  suit  approve  ; 
Hung  in  the  hall,  I  see  my  father's  shield, 
And  Truthil's  sword,  once  dreadful  in  the  field ; 
On  every  hand  I  meet  fresh  cause  of  woe, 
My  soul  is  shock'd,  my  eyes  with  tears  o'erflow. 

"Thus  tortur'd  with  his  love,  and  pierc'd  with  grief. 
Was  I,  when  Nathos  came  to  m^'  relief ; 
Thy  snowy  sails  then  brought  thee  o'er  the  main, 
And  gloomy  Cairbar  fled  along  the  plain, 
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As  o'er  the  desert  flies  the  ghost  of  night, 
Soon  as  it  sees  the  morning's  ruJdj  light. 
ilis  troops  were  distant,  and  he  durst  not  feel 
Thj  force, — weak  was  his  arm  against  thy  steel. 

"  Why,  Nathos,  didst  thou  stay?  why  thus  afraid? 
What  makes  thee  sad?"*  thus  ask'd  the  lovely  maid. 

"  My  early  years,"  he  said,  -'amidst  alarms 
Were  spent, — m^-  tender  limbs  were  cased  in  arms. 
When  first  the  danger  rose,  I  could  not  wield 
The  pointed  javelin,  nor  the  pond'rous  shield  ; 
My  strength  increases  as  the  tumults  grow  ; 
My  youthful  breast  I  feel  with  ardour  glow ; 
My  bright'ning  soul  the  hopes  of  glory  swell 
Before  the  war, — as  the  gi-een  narrow  vale, 
When  o'er  its  sides  the  sun's  bright  beams  are  spread, 
Before  in  storms  he  hides  his  shining  head. 
Thus  bred  'midst  dangers,  I  knew  nought  of  fear, 
Till  first  my  eyes  beheld  Selama's  fair  ; 
Thy  blooming  beauties  met  my  Avond'ring  sight, 
Like  a  bright  star  o'er  the  green  hill  by  night ; 
But  clouds  sloAV  come,  and  shade  the  lovely  light. 

•'  All  hope  of  our  escape,  Dar-thula,  fails  ; 
The  cruel  winds  deceiv'd  our  willing  sails ; 
Etha's  green  hills  are  now  at  distance  far. 
Nor  is  the  strength  of  friends  to  aid  us  near ; 


*  It  is  usual  with  Ossian,  to  re2)eat  at  the  end  of  the  episodes, 
the  sentence  which  introduces  them. 

2o 
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We're  in  the  land  of  our  most  deadly  foe, 

And  dost  thou  ask  the  cause  of  Nathos"  woe  ? 

Not  for  himself  is  Nathos  thus  dismay'd, — 

For  thee  alone  he  fears,  thou  lovely  maid, 

Thou  sole  remaining  branch  of  Colla's  race  ! 

O  where,  Dar-thula,  can  I  find  thy  peace  ? — 

My  valiant  brothers  can  each  danger  dare, 

And  ^t'athos'  sword  has  often  shone  in  war; 

But  what  are  Usnoth's  sons? — how  weak  their  might. 

Oppos'd  to  Cairbar's  num'rous  bands  in  fight? 

Oscar  !  young  king  of  men  !  in  Cormac's  war, 

Thou  wast  t'  appear,  why  -now  art  distant  far?"^ 

Oh  !  that  the  winds  had  brought  thy  rustling  sails !  — 

Could  I  behold  thee  come,  with  fav'ring  gales  ! 

Then  should  my  hand  meet  gloomy  Cairbar's  wa-ath, 

Resistless  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death  ; 

Trembling  I'd  drive  him  o'er  Selama's  plain, 

And  smiling  peace  should  round  Dar-thula  reign. — 

But,  0  my  soul !  why  thus  dost  droop  and  fail  ? — 

The  sons  of  Usnoth  may,  though  few,  prevail." 

"  Prevail  they  shall,"  replied  the  dauntless  maid  ! 
High  bounds  her  rising  soul,  as  thus  she  said  : 
"  I  never  shall  behold  red  Cairbar's  halls, 
Ne'er  shall  I  enter  in  his  hated  walls  ; 
Sooner  I'll  mingle  in  the  strife  of  steel. 
And  case  these  tender  limbs  in  rattling  mail ! 


*  Oscar,  the  son  of  Ossiau,  had  loug  resolved  on  the  expedition 
into  Ireland,  against  Cairbar,  who  had  assassinated  his  friend 
Cathol,  the  son  of  Morau,  an  Irishman  of  noble  extraction,  and  in 
the  interest  of  tlie  family  of  Cormac. — Macphcrmn. 
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Give  me  those  arms  that  to  that  meteor's  blaze, 
From  the  dark  ship  send  forth  their  sparkling  rays  ; 
Myself  shall  in  the  unequal  fight  engage, — 
Dar-thula's  blood  will  satiate  Cairbar's  rage  ! 
But  on  that  passing  cloud  whom  do  I  see  ? 
Ghost  of  the  noble  Colla  !  is  it  thee  ? 
Who,  glorious,  rides  with  thee  in  cloudy  car? — 
'Tis  Truthil,  once  the  thunderbolt  of  war  ! 
Think  not  that  I  shall  e'er  submit  to  shame, 
Or  yield  to  him  who  slaughter'd  all  my  name  ; 
To  see  his  halls,  who  laid  my  kindred  low, 
Would  fill  my  soul  with  never-ending  woe. 
No — I'll  not  see  them — spirits  of  my  love  I 
Death  in  its  utmost  terrors  first  I'll  prove." 

A  gleam  of  joy  o'er  Xathos'  soul  is  spread, 
As  thus  determin'd  spoke  the  lovely  maid  ; 
So  bold  a  speech  encourag'd  his  desire 
Gf  death,  and  added  fuel  to  his  fire. 
'J'hus  he  replies  :  ''  0  last  of  Colla" s  race  ! 
Thy  Avords  from  coward  breasts  Avould  fear  eflace ! 
Thou  shinest  on  my  soul ! — inflam'd  with  ire, 
Let  Cairbar  come,  Xathos  will  not  retire  ; 
Let  him  his  thousands  pour  upon  the  plain. 
Their  fiercest  shock  alone  I  Avill  sustain  ; 
Fir'd  hy  thy  spirit,  and  by  glory's  charms, 
Superior  might  I'll  brave,  and  matchless  arms : 
And  thou,  0  aged  L'snoth  !  shalt  not  hear, 
That  Xathos  basely  shunn'd  the  fight  for  fear: 
I  have  not  jet  forgot  thy  last  command, 
Which  parting  I  received  on  Etha's  strand, 
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When  for  green  Ullin's  coast  I  bent  my  sails, 

And  spread  them  forth  towards  Tura's  echoing  halls  : 

'  Thou  go'st,'  he  said,  'in  bloody  fights  to  dare, 

With  him  Avhose  soul  directs  young  Cormac's  war  ; 

Thou  go'st  to  try  thy  fortune  in  the  field 

With  that  undaunted  prince,  who  scorns  to  yield ; 

Be  it  not  said  by  Semo's  valiant  son. 

That  Elba's  race  are  Aveak,  or  danger  shun  ; 

Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble  in  the  strife, 

Nor  think  by  flight  to  save  thy  dastard  life  ; 

Much  rather  would  I  see  our  ancient  race 

At  once  extinguish'd,  and  for  ever  cease. 

Than  that  thou  thus  shouldst  blot  our  former  fame, 

Or  bring  such  foul  dishonour  on  our  name  ; 

Such  tidings  let  not  aged  Usnoth  have, 

To  pierce  his  soul,  and  sink  him  to  the  grave.' 

The  tear  was  on  his  cheek  as  thus  he  said ; 

He  press'd  me  close,  then  gave  this  glitt'ring  blade. 

"  Along  the  sea  I  bound  with  swelling  gales  ; 
To  Tura's  bay  I  come  with  rustling  sails ; 
1  leave  the  strand  ;  I  enter  Tura's  walls ; 
But  deathlike  silence  reigns  in  Tura's  halls ; 
Eager  I  search,  and  throw  my  eyes  around, 
But  none  to  tell  of  Dunscaich's  chief  is  found  ; 
I  view  the  hall,  where  hung  his  fathers'  arms  ; 
My  anxious  breast  is  filled  with  dire  alarms  ; 
No  arms  are  there, — gone  are  the  helms  and  spears  ; 
There  aged  Lamhor  sat,  all  bath'd  in  tears. 
He  spied  us,  slowly  rose,  and  thus  he  cries  : 
'  Whose  are  those  arms,  that  glitter  in  mine  eyes  ? 
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The  spear  is  absent  from  these  dusky  walls  ; 
The  blaze  of  steel  no  longer  lights  these  halls. 
Are  ye  from  Cormac's  mournful  towers,  0  say  ? 
Cr  o'er  the  deep  have  plough'd  the  wat'ry  way?' 

"  '  From  Usnoth's  rising  towers,  on  Etha's  plain, 
We  come,'  I  said,  '  far  o'er  the  rolling  main. 
Slis-sama  is  our  mother,  blameless  dame  !^ 
Daughter  of  car-borne  Semo,  known  to  fame. 
Son  of  the  silent  hall  !  direct  us  where 
To  find  the  leader  of  young  Cormac's  war  ; 
To  him  we  come, — say,  where  is  Tura's  chief? 
But  why  should  Nathos  ask  ? — I  see  thy  grief, — 
I  see  along  thy  cheeks  the  streaming  tears, — 
He's  slain — the  mighty  chief  of  Erin's  wars  ! 
If  in  thy  grief  thou  canst,  I  prithee  tell, 
AVhere  fought  the  hero,  Avhere  the  valiant  fell.' 

"  '  He  fell  not  like  the  silent  star  of  night,' 
Lamhor  replies,  '  that  shoots  a  feeble  light 
Athwart  the  thick'ning  gloom,  nor  more  is  seen, 
And  leaves  no  trace  along  the  darken'd  plain  ; 
But  as  a  meteor  blazing  from  afar, 
That  falls  in  distant  lands,  portending  war  : 
Death  and  disease  attend  it  through  the  air. 
As  o'er  the  heavens  it  glides  with  fiery  glare, — 
The  banks  of  sable  Lego  mourn  the  chief. 
And  Lara's  roaring  stream  now  rolls  in  grief. 


*  Slis-seamha,  "  soft  bosom."     She  was  the  wife  of  U&iioth,  and 
daughter  of  Semo,  the  chief  of  the  Isle  of  Mist. 
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0  Usnoth's  son  !  there  will  the  gray  stones  tell. 
Where  lies  the  hero,  where  the  mighty  fell' 

"  '  Glorious  in  death  he  fell,  'midst  slaughter'd  foes, 
As  thus  I  spoke,  with  sighs  my  bosom  rose, — 
'  His  arm  was  strong, — wide-beaming  from  afar, 
His  sword,   like   death,   hew'd  down  the  ranks  of 

war, — 
Renown'd  he  sunk  in  death  amidst  alarms, 
Who  never  met  a  greater  yet  in  arms/ 

"  To  Lego's  banks  wo  straight  pursued  our  way  ; 
We  saw  the  rising  tomb,  where  rests  his  clay  ; 
There  his  companions  of  the  war  we  found. 
And  bards  of  many  songs,  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
Three  days  we  mourn  the  hero  on  the  field  ; 
Upon  the  fourth,  I  strike  great  Caithbat's  shield  ; 
With  joy  t'  avenge  his  death,  the  warriors  crowd  ; 
They  shake  their  beamy  spears,  and  thirst  for  blood. 

''  The  bands  of  Corlath  on  the  heath  were  near, 
The  friend  of  car-borne  Cairbar  in  the  war. 
We  rush  upon  him  like  a  stream  by  night ; 
His  heroes  fall,  or  are  dispers'd  in  flight ; 
The  people  of  the  valley,  when  they  rose 
With  morning's  light,  beheld  the  blood  of  foes. 
Like  wreaths  of  mists,  that  quickly  roll  away, 
To  Cormac's  rising  towers  we  bend  our  way  : 
Determin'd  to  defend  his  precious  life, 
Our  swords  arose,  we  wish'd  the  noble  strife  ; 
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But,  come  we  to  Teinora's*  mournful  walls, 
Silent  and  empty  were  young  Cormac's  halls  ; 
The  blooming  prince  of  Erin  was  no  more  ; 
Already  had  he  fall'n  by  Cairbar's  power ! 

"  The  sons  of  Ullin,  struck  with  sudden  woe, 
Yield  to  despaii*,  nor  farther  seek  the  foe  ; 
Slow  they  disperse,  and  gloomy  o'er  the  plain. 
As  low-hung  clouds,  that  long  have  threaten'd  rain, 
Behind  the  hills  retire,  and  roll  away  ; 
With  course  divided,  thus  they  take  their  way. 
Hopeless  and  sad,  of  every  aid  bereft. 
The  sons  of  Usnoth  all  alone  are  left. 
With  hearts  in  sorrow  sunk  we  turn  away 
From  Cormac's  halls,  to  Tura's  sounding  bay  ; 
AVe  yield  to  fate,  our  ruin'd  cause  deplore. 
And  bend  our  course  to  Ullin's  echoing  shore. 
As  on  we  pass  by  high  Selama's  towers, 
Thence  Cairbar  flies  with  his  affrighted  powers  : 
Like  Lano's  rising  mist,  driv'n  by  the  wind, 
lie  flies— and  Colla's  daughter  leaves  behind. 

"  'Twas  then,  0  maid  !  thou  struck  my  wond'ring 
sight 
In  all  thy  charms,  like  the  sun's  rising  light. 
'How  fair  that  lovely  beam  that  meets  my  eyes !' 
I  said — my  bosom  heaves  with  croAvded  sighs  ! 
Thou,  cloth'd  in  beauty,  cam'st  to  Etha's  chief, 
Thou  thought'st  in  him  to  find  a  sure  relief ; 

*  Temora  was  the  royal  palace  of  the  supreme  kings  of  Irel.^nd. 
It  is  here  called  mournful,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Conuac. 
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Press'd  by  despair,  Avith  me  thou'st  dar'd  to  brave, 

In  darkest  night,  the  terrors  of  the  wave, 

Despising  all  the  dangers  of  the  way, 

For  worse  it  seem'd  than  death  itself,  to  stay. 

But  now  thou  see'st  these  flatt'ring  hopes  were  vain, 

And  only  death  or  bondage  does  remain. 

For  thee  alone,  fair  maid !  I'm  pierc'd  with  care  ; 

The  winds  deceiv'd  us,  and  the  foes  are  near." 

**  The  foes  are  near,  along  the  coast  they  crowd," 
Thus  Althos,  rushing  breathless,  cries  aloud  : 
"I  heard  their  clanging  arms,  denouncing  war  ; 
I  saw  dark  Erin's  standard  wave  afar  ; 
Loud  as  of  Cromla's  stream  the  roaring  sound, 
Cairbar's  hoarse  voice,  distinct,  is  heard  around.* 
He  spied  our  dark  ship  on  the  rolling  main. 
Ere  dusky  night  came  down  on  Lena's  plain  ; 
His  people  watch,  and  wait  th'  approach  of  day  ; 
They  lift  ten  thousand  swords  in  dread  array." 

Then  Nathos  smihng :  "  Yec  our  fate  we'll  try ; 
We'll  never  trem'ole,  nor  from  danger  fly  ; 
Let  Cairbar  bring  his  thick  embattl'd  train, 
And  with  his  thousands  cover  all  the  plain. 
The  sons  of  Usnoth  shall  withstand  his  host. 
Or  dearly  sell  their  lives  on  ITllin's  coast. 

*  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  ami}'  to  the  coast  of  Ulster,  in  order 
to  oppose  Fingai,  who  prepared  for  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to 
re-establish  the  house  of  Corniac  on  the  throne  which  Cairbar  had 
\isurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar's  army  was  tlie  bay  of 
Tura,  into  which  the  ship  of  the  sons  of  Usnoth  was  driven  ;  so  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  their  escaping. — Macpherson. 
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Thou  troubled  ocean  !  why  dost  foam  and  roar  ? 
Why  do  thy  sounding  billows  lash  the  shore  ? 
Ye  raging  tempests  of  the  gloomy  sky  ! 
On  your  dark  wings,  why  rustling  do  ye  fly  ? 
Think  not,  ye  storms  !  that  Nathos  you  detain  ; 
Ye  keep  him  not,  ye  waste  your  force  in  vain  : 
My  soul  detains  me,  children  of  the  night ! 
And  here,  secure  of  death,  I  wait  the  fight ! — 
Bring  me  my  father's  arms,  his  sword  and  shield, — 
There,  beaming  to  the  stars,  they  gild  the  field  ; 
From  the  dark  bosom'd  ship  bring  Serao's  spear, ''^ 
In  former  times  that  thinn'd  the  ranks  of  war. 
Nathos,  at  least,  in  this  unequal  strife 
Shall  lose  with  honour  his  devoted  life  ; 
And  sure  in  war  he  merits  equal  praise 
"With  him  who  conquers,  he  who  bravely  dies  I" 

No  more  he  said  ;  when  Althos  brought  the  mail, 
His  limbs  he  cloth'd  in  all  their  shining  steel ; 
Then  lovely  strides  the  hero  o'er  the  field,— 
His  arms  resound, — before  him  flames  his  shield  ; 
Towards  Cairbar's  coming  his  fierce  looks  he  turns, 
While  rage  indignant  from  his  eyeballs  burns  ; 
Aloft  he  brandishes  his  beamy  spear  ; 
The  wind  is  rustling  in  his  raven  hair. 
The  fair  Dar-thula  stands  beside  the  chief ; 
Her  looks  on  him  are  fix'd,  in  silent  grief; 

*  Seino  was  grandfather  to  Xatlios  by  tlie  mother's  side.  The 
spear  mentioned  here  was  given  to  Usnoth  on  his  mamage,  it  being 
the  custom  then  for  the  father  of  the  lady  to  give  his  arms  to  his 
son  -in-law.  — Macpherson . 
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Her  throbbing  bosom  heaves  with  stifled  sighs, 
And  the  big  tears  are  swelUng  in  her  eyes. 

Then  Etha's  chief  his  brother  thus  bespoke  : 
"  Althos  !  I  see  a  cave  within  that  rock  ; 
There  place  Dar-thula,  guard  her  from  all  harm  ; 
Look  round  with  care,  and  vig'rous  be  thy  arm. 
Thou,  Ardan  !  and  myself  together  go, 
To  meet  in  fight  the  throng-impending  foe  : 
'Tis  the  last  summons  to  receive  our  doom  ; 
No  shame  against  such  odds,  if  overcome. 
Oh  !  that  in  arms  alone  we  might  contend, 
And  let  him  vanquish  whom  his  fates  befriend  ! 
Would  Cairbar  now,  in  presence  of  his  host. 
Advance,  and  strive  with  me  on  UUin's  coast ! 
In  sounding  steel  I'd  fight  him  on  the  plain, 
And  with  his  spoils  victorious  cross  the  main, 
Haste,  then,  my  brother  !  gird  thy  sword  ;  let's  try 
Our  fate  in  arms,  resolv'd  in  fight  to  die  ! 
"We'll  challenge  Cairbar,  and  provoke  our  doom  ; 
With  SAvift  approach  then  let  destruction  come. 

"  Look  not,  fjiir  maid  !  on  Nathos  when  he  falls': 
But  hie  thee  quick  to  Usnoth's  lofty  halls. 
Althos  !  if  she  escape,  my  love  convey 
To  Etha's  groves,  safe  o'er  the  rolling  sea. 
To  the  old  chief  your  testimony  bear, 
r)f  what  I  have  performed  and  sufiered  here. 
Tell  to  my  father  that  I  fell  with  fame, 
And  brought  no  foul  dishonour  on  his  name  : 
Say,  that  my  sword  ne'er  shunn'd  the  fatal  strife, — 
That,  bent  on  death,  and  prodigal  of  life, 
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Midst  thousand  slaiighter'd  foes  1  press'd  the  plaiu  : 
So  joy  shall  sooth  his  grief  for  Nathos  slain. — 
Daughter  of  Colla  !  thou  It  lament  my  fall ; — 
Call  thou  the  maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall : 
There,  mix"d  with  thine,  their  sorrows  let  them  pour 
For  Nathos,  fall'n  upon  a  hostile  shore ; 
Still  let  their  song  for  hapless  Nathos  rise, 
When  autumn's  shadowy  clouds  deform  the  skies. 
0  might  the  voice  of  Cona  in  my  praise 
Be  heard  ! — the  song  might  tuneful  ( )ssian  raise  !* 
Then  should  my  spirit  gladly  mount  the  skies, 
And  'midst  my  mountain-winds  I  should  rejoice." 

0  son  of  gen'rous  Usi\oth  !  in  thy  praise, 
Shall  Ossian's  harp  resound  to  mournful  lays  ; 
And  if  my  song  immortal  life  can  give. 
Thy  fame,  0  Etha's  chief!  shall  ever  live. 
Why  was  it  not  my  fate,  on  Lena's  heath 
To  share  thy  danger,  ere  thou  sank  in  death  ! 
Then  Ossian's  sword,  from  the  surrounding  foe, 
Had  thee  defended,  or  himself  fall'n  low. 

That  night,  in  Selma's  halls,  v>e  sat  around 
The  strength  of  shells,  raix'd  Avith  soft  music's  sound  ; 
The  wind,  with  blust'ring  noise,  was  all  abroad ; 
Loud  shriek'd  the  mountain-spirit  from  the  wood  ;■]■ 
The  blast  came  rustling  through  the  echoing  hall. 
And  touched  my  harp  that  hung  along  the  wall ; 

*  0.ssian,  is  often  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona. 

t  By  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep  and  melan- 
choly sound  that  precedes  a  storm,  well  known  to  those  who  live 
in  high  countries. — MneiJhcrson . 
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Gently  it  touch'd,  with  mournful  sound  and  low, 

Like  fun'ral  songs,  expressive  of  deep  woe. 

First  Fingal  hears  the  noise,  its  meaning  knows, 

And  of  his  breast  the  crowded  sighs  arose  ; 

Then  thus  the  gray-hair'd  king—"  Some  hero's  slain. 

Some  friend  of  mine  lies  stretch'd  upon  the  plain  : 

His  spirit  now  is  hov'ring  in  the  air ; 

From  my  son's  harp  the  sound  of  death  I  hear. 

Now,  Ossian,  tune  thy  trembling  strings  to  woe, 

And  for  the  mighty  dead  bid  sorrows  flow : 

In  soothing  strains  invite  his  flitting  ghost ; 

Let  him  with  speed  repair  to  Morven's  coast." 

To  solemn  notes,  and  sIoav,  my  harp  I  strung, 
As  in  these  words  before  the  king  I  sung  : 
"  Bend  forward  from  your  dwellings  in  the  air, 
Ghosts  of  my  fathers  !  0  propitious  hear  ! 
Lay  by  your  flaming  terrors, — send  relief, — 
Haste  to  receive  this  valiant  new-fall'n  chief ; 
Whether  from  distant  lands  he  wings  his  way, 
Or  rises  from  the  rolling  of  the  sea, 
0  let  his  floating  robe  of  mist  be  near  ; 
Form'd  of  a  cloud,  his  light  transparent  spear ; 
An  half-extinguish' d  meteor  by  his  side, 
Form'd  like  his  sword,  be  plac'd  in  martial  pride. 
Diffuse  a  lovely  vigour  o'er  his  face, 
And  let  his  friends  be  ravish'd  with  his  grace. 
Ghosts  of  my  fathers  !  0  propitious  hear  ! 
Bend  forward  from  your  dwellings  in  the  air." 

With  strains  like  these  the  halls  of  Selma  rung, 
As  to  the  lightly  trembling  harp  I  sung  ; 
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Meanwhile,  surrounded  by  the  gloom  of  night, 
Nathos  impatient  waits  the  coming  fight  ; 
The  foe's  loud  voice  he  hears,  amidst  the  roar 
Of  winds  and  tumbling  waves  on  Ullin's  shore; 
Nearer  the  noise  approaches,  and  more  near, — 
Silent  he  listens,  resting  on  his  spear.^ 

When  morn  the  shades  of  night  had  chas'd  away, 
Then  Erin's  sons  appear,  in  bright  array  : 
As  rocks,  whose  hoary  sides  with  trees  are  crown'd, 
They  seem,  and  cover  all  the  coast  around  ; 
Full  in  the  midst  the  gloomy  Cairljar  stands, 
lie  spies  the  foe,  and  stops  his  rushing  bands ; 
Nathos  he  eyes  with  looks  of  tierce  disdain; 
And  grimly  smiles  with  an  insulting  mien. 

The  look  insulting,  and  the  smile  severe 
Of  his  proud  foe,  young  Xathos  could  not  bear, 
But  forward  rush'd  with  an  undaunted  mind ; 
Nor  could  the  fair  Dar-thula  stay  behind  : 
She  with  the  hero  came,  and,  void  of  fear. 
Aloft  she  brandishes  her  shining  spear  ; 
His  brothers  too,  by  their  example  fired, 
With  thirst  of  glory  and  revenge  inspired, 
Althos  and  dark-hair'd  Ardan,  join  t'  oppose, 
If  fortune  favour'd,  and  repel  the  foes  ; 
The  sons  of  Usnoth  wait  the  dire  alarms, 
In  pride  of  youth,  resolved  to  die  in  arms. 

His  haughty  foe  then  Xathos  thus  address'd  : 
'•  Cairbar,  if  honour  dwells  within  thy  breast, 
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If  sense  of  glory,  liear  my  just  demand, — 
Step  forth,  and  fight  me  singly,  hand  to  hand ! 
Refuse  me  not,  but  here,  before  your  host. 
Together  let  us  strive  on  Ullin's  coast ; 
Call  up  thy  soul,  in  arms  assert  thy  right, 
And  meet  thy  foe  who  dares  thee  to  the  fight ; 
If  thou  prevail'st,  thou'lt  greatly  be  o'erpaid, — 
Thine  is  the  prize,  the  snowy-bosom'd  maid. — 
Why  bring" st  thou  thus  thy  thousands  from  afar 
'Grainst  Etha's  chief? — tis  an  unequal  war; — 
His  friends  are  not  with  Nathos, — far  away. 
Thou  knoAv'st  they  lie  behind  that  rolling  sea ; 
When  Nathos  with  his  people  did  appear. 
Thou  sav'dst  thy  coward  life,  and  fled  for  fear ; 
Now  come  thou  forth,  and  try  if  thou'lt  withstand 
My  sword,  which  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand." 

Cairbar  then,  sourly  smiling,  thus  replied  : 
"  Bold  are  thy  words,  youth  of  the  heai't  of  pride  1 
The  king  of  Erin  scorns  to  fight  with  thee, 
Who  from  no  kings  deriv'st  thy  pedigree ; 
Thou  canst  not  to  the  valiant  kindred  claim, 
Nor  were  thy  fathers  'mong  the  sons  of  fame  ; 
No  arms  of  foes  were  hung  along  their  walls, 
Nor  shields  of  other  times  amidst  their  halls  : 
In  high  Temora  I  have  fame  obtained, 
Nor  will  1  now  with  little  men  contend."' 

Nathos,  though  inly  grieved,  suppress'd  his  sighs, 
But  to  his  brothers  turn'd  his  tearful  eyes ; 
At  once  their  spears  they  threw  with  forceful  sway ; 
Three  youths  on  earth  at  once  extended  lay. 
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And  spuru'd  the  sand  ;   their  gleaming  swords  they 

drew, 
And  rush'd  like  lightning  on  the  hostile  crew  ; 
Their  shock  the  ranks  of  Erin  scarcely  stand, 
But  are  borne  backward  on  the  crowded  strand  : 
As  when  dark  clouds,  that  shade  the  face  of  heaven, 
By  sudden  blasts  of  wind  dispersed,  are  driven. 

But  Cairbar  rallies  soon  his  broken  train, 
And  from  a  distance  makes  them  charge  again  ; 
A  thousand  twanging  bows  at  once  they  drew, 
At  once  a  thousand  winged  arrows  flev\r ; 
But  most  are  idly  spent,  and  strew  the  ground  ; 
The  sons  of  Usnoth  fall, — their  arms  resound  ! 
As  three  young  oaks,  that  some  high  hill  adorn, 
That  lift  to  heaven  their  leafy  heads  unshorn, 
The  trav'ller  sees  them  lovely  to  the  sight, 
And  wonders  how  alone,  to  such  a  height. 
They  flourish'd  fair  in  such  unfruitful  ground  : 
Next  morn  he  comes, — amaz'd  he  looks  around, — 
The  place  where  once  they  stood  he  scarce  can  know, — 
A  blast  by  night  has  laid  their  green  heads  low ; 
Gone  is  their  verdure,  ne'er  to  spring  again  : 
Thus  Usnoth's  sons  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  plain  ! 

The  fair  Dar-thula  stiff  with  horror  stood, 
As  she  beheld  them  welt'ring  in  their  blood  ; 
Then,  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief. 
From  speedy  death  she  hopes  to  find  relief  ; 
Silent  she  stands, — no  tear  is  in  her  eyes ; 
From  her  pale  cheek  the  rosy  colour  flies ; 
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Her  look  "vvas  wildly  sad,  while  on  her  tongue 
And  trembling  lips,  the  half-form'd  accents  hung ; 
Loose  to  the  wind  was  spread  her  flowing  hair : 
She  seem'd  a  monument  of  deep  despair! 

Before  the  ranks  the  gloomy  Cairbar  came, 
And  in  these  words  addross'd  the  grief-struck  dame  : 
"  What  further  suljterfuge  now  canst  thou  find  ? 
What  empty  hopes  are  harboured  in  thy  mind  ? 
Dar-thula !  say,  where  is  thy  lover  now  ? — 
The  car-borne  chief  of  Etha  there  lies  low. 
The  lofty  halls  of  Usnoth  hadst  thou  seen, 
Or  these  dark  hills  that  own  great  Fingal's  reign  ; 
Had  not  the  winds  thee  drove  an  UUin's  shore, 
On  Morven's  plains  he'd  heard  my  battle  roai*, 
Fingal  in  death  ere  now  had  press'd  the  ground, 
And  Avith  loud  grief  would  Selma's  halls  resound." 

He  said, — meanwhile  Dar-thula  trembling  stands  ; 
Her  glitt'ring  arms  forsake  her  dying  hands  ; 
DoAvn  drops  her  shield, — she  nods  her  plumy  crest ; 
Her  drooping  head  declines  upon  her  breast ; 
Fix'd  in  her  side  appears  the  fatal  wood  ; 
Her  fair  soft  bosom  is  distain'd  with  ])lood ; 
►Struggling  she  heaves,  and,  stagg'ring  on  the  plain, 
AVith  swimming  eyes  she  seeks  her  lover  slain  ; 
Short,  and  more  short,  she  pants  ;  then  sinking  low, 
She  falls  on  Nathos,  like  a  wreath  of  snow ; 
Her  lovely  neck  upon  her  breast  is  laid. 
And  o'er  his  face  her  loose  dark  hair  is  spread  ; 
Thus,  beauteous  as  they  lay,  from  either  wound, 
Their  mingling  blood  bedews  the  sands  around. 
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Red  Cairbar,  struck  with  pity,  stood  amaz'd  ; 
With  horor  pale  and  motionless,  he  gaz'd ; 
On  the  fair  corpse  he  cast  a  tender  look, 
Some  tears  he  shed,  and  some  faint  words  he  spoke . 
Then  bids  his  bards  their  hundred  voices  raise, 
And  thus  thej  sing  in  fair  Dar-thula's  praise  ; 

"  Alas  !  with  aim  too  sure,  the  winged  dart 
Arriv'd,  that  reach'd  Dar-thula's  bleeding  heart, 
Ah  I  pride  of  youth  and  beauty  !  early  lost, 
By  an  untimely  death,  on  Ullin's  coast ! 
Thy  lips  no  more  their  lovely  smiles  retain  ; 
No  more  thy  breast  inspires  the  lover's  pain ; 
No  more  thy  eyes  their  wonted  radiance  cast ; 
Gone  is  thy  bloom,  which  once  the  rose  surpass'd. 
None  e'er  unmov'd  beheld  thy  heav'nly  face, 
Thy  radiant  eyes,  and  thy  resistless  grace. 
Ah  !  that  a  maid  so  blooming,  and  so  gay, 
Should,  in  the  very  morning  of  her  day, 
By  one  fell  stroke  sink  in  death's  gloomy  shade, 
And  here,  beneath  the  grass-green  sod,  be  laid  ! 
No  dear  companions  weep  to  see  thee  die. 
Or  on  this  barren  shoi'e  embosom'd  lie  ; 
No  friend  is  near,  to  see  thee,  hapless  maid ! 
Placed  v,^here  thy  kindred's  lov'd  remains  are  laid, 
Time  was,  that  mournful  maids  would  grace  thy  bier  ; 
Now  thou'rt  depriv'd  of  each  domestic  tear. 
0  first  of  Erin's  maids  !  thou  now  art  low, 
Thy  native  streams  thy  steps  no  more  shall  know ; 
In  thee  thy  race  have  fail'd,  and  silence  reigns 
O'er  high  .Selama's  towers,  and  pleasant  plains. 

2r 
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Daughter  of  Colla  !  saj,  -when  ■wilt  thou  rise? 

When  wilt  thou,  cloth' d  in  beauty,  glad  our  eyes  ? 

Dark  is  the  house  ^A'hich  thy  cold  corse  contains, 

Narrow  the  bed  where  rest  thy  dear  remains  ! 

That  morning  distant  far,  when  will  it  come, 

That  wakes  thee  from  thy  deep  sleep  in  the  comb  ? 

Ah  !  there's  no  hope  of  the  returning  light ; 

'Tis  darkness  all,  and  a  long  tedious  night ; 

J^o  more  the  sun  at  morn,  serene  and  gay, 

Shall  to  thy  chamber  usher  in  the  day, 

And  thus  salute  thee  :  '  Come,  thou  lovely  maid  ! 

Awake !  arise,  in  all  thy  charms  array'd. 

Come,  first  of  women  !  and  behold  this  sight, 

flow  calm  the  morning  !  and  the  scene  how  bright ! 

Sweet  as  thy  breath,  the  breezes  spread  perfume ; 

Fair  as  thy  cheeks,  the  flowers  are  all  in  bloom  ; 

Soft  as  thy  voice,  the  warbling  birds  do  sing ; 

And,  as  thy  thoughts,  all  pure,  now  flows  each  spring  ; 

The  desert  smiles,  the  green  hills  lift  their  heads ; 

By  the  blue  streams  the  flocks  dance  o'er  the  meads ; 

The  waving  woods  with  growing  leaves  are  clad  ; 

In  gayest  dress,  the  fields  are  all  array'd  ; 

The  gentle  gale  breathes  softly  through  the  trees ; 

And,  silent,  on  the  beech  repose  the  seas. 

But  now,  0  sun  !  thou  may'st  to  shades  retire  ; 

No  more  Dar-thula  feels  thy  genial  fire  ; 

No  more  for  thy  approach  she'll  watch  the  dawn. 

To  meet  the  ruddy  morning  on  the  lawn  ; 

In  native  dignity  no  more  she'll  move, 

All  cloth'd  in  beauty,  and  commanding  love  ! 

Low  in  the  dust  the  fair  Dar-thula  lies. 

For  ever  hid  from  our  desiring  eyes  ; 
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To  charm  the  gazing  throng  no  more  she'll  come  ; 
Peaceful  she  sleeps  within  the  silent  tomb." 

In  strains  like  these  the  tuneful  bards  deplore 
Colla's  fair  daughter,  as  on  UUin's  shore, 
With  sorro^Ying  hearts  her  mould'ring  tomb  they  rear, 
And  o'er  her  corpse  each  drops  the  tender  tear. 
I  also,  o'er  her  grave,  in  strains  of  woe, 
Mourn' d  for  the  maid,  and  bade  the  sorrows  flow  ; 
When  Morven's  king  arrived  on  Ullin's  coast, 
To  meet  in  gloomy  war  with  Cairbar's  host. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Cairbar,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthal,  lord  of  Atlia,  in  Connauglit,  the 
most  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Fkbolg,  having  murdered 
Cormac,  who  was  lineally  descended  from  Couar,  the  sou  of  Trenmor, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Fingal,  king  of  those  Caledonians  who 
inhabited  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  Fingal  resented  the  be- 
haviour of  Cairbar,  and  resolved  to  pass  over  with  an  army,  into 
Ireland,  to  re-establish  the  royal  family  on  the  Irish  throne.  Early 
intelligence  of  hia  designs  coming  to  Cairbar,  he  assembled  some  of 
his  tribes  in  Ulster,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  his  brother 
Cathmor  to  follow  him  speedily  with  an  ai-my  from  Temora.  Sucli 
was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  the  Caledonian  invaders  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  represented  as  re- 
tired from  the  rest  of  his  army,  when  one  of  his  scouis  brouglit 
him  the  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal.  He  assembles  a 
council  of  his  chiefs.  Foldath,  chief  uf  Moma,  haughtily  de- 
spises the  enemy,  and  is  reprimanded  warmly  by  Malthos. 
Cairbar,  after  hearing  their  debate,  orders  a  feast  to  be  prepared, 
to  which,  by  his  bard  011a,  he  invites  Oscar,  the  son  of  Ossian, 
resolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and  to  have  some 
pretext  for  killing  him.  Oscar  came  to  the  feast;  the  quarrel 
happened  ;  the  followers  of  both  fought ;  and  Cairbar  and  Oscar  fell 
by  mutual  wounds. 
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Ox  azure  waves,  which  lave  green  Erin's  shore, 

And  'gainst  her  craggy  bulwarks  loudly  roar, 

The  morning's  ray  now  gently  steak  around, 

And  through  blue  mists  displays  the  dew-moist  ground. 

Its  dusky  head  the  tree  shakes  in  the  wind ; 

Their  ragged  path  the  rushing  torrents  find. 

Bedeck'd  with  aged  oaks,  two  hills  surround 

A  narrow  plain,  and  shade  the  neighbouring  ground  : 

A  crystal  stream  its  silent  waters  glides. 

And  in  two  parts  the  grassy  vale  divides. 

Cairbar*  of  Atha  on  its  green  bank  stood, 

And  scarce  regards  the  slowly  passing  flood. 

His  spear  revers'd  the  haughty  king  supports, — 

With  fearful  glance  his  fiery  eye-ball  sports  ! 

*  Caii-bar  the  son  of  Borbar-duthal,  was  descended  lineally  from 
Lathon,  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  first  colony  who  settled  in  Ireland. 
The  Gael  were  in  possession  of  the  northern  coast  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  first  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  of  their  race.  Hence  arose 
those  diflFerences  between  the  two  nations,  which  terminated  at  last 
in  the  murder  of  Cormac,  and  the  usui-pation  of  Cairbar. 
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His  gloomy  soul  the  murder'd  Cormac  sees, 
Ghastly  with  wounds  the  airy  phantom  flies  ! 
Dishevelld  locks  his  pallid  cheeks  expose  ; 
From  his  young  side  a  bloody  streamlet  flows. 
In  conscious  gilt  absorbed  fierce  Cairbair  starts  ; 
Thrice  from  his  hand  the  warlike  weapon  parts  ; 
Thrice  from  his  face  the  death -cold  sweat  he  wrung, 
And  wildly  round  his  sinewy  arras  he  flung  ; 
Short  are  his  steps,  with  quick  convulsive  stops, 
Oft  on  his  breast  his  red-haired  chin  he  drops  ; 
As  when  a  cloud,  fast  scudding  with  each  blast, 
Displays  its  varied  forms  in  wild  contrast ; 
Close  on  the  mountain' s  side  its  footsteps  lower  ; 
Each  sombre  valley  fears,  by  turns,  the  shower. 
Tranquil,  at  length,  the  king  resumes  his  soul, — 
His  wonted  reason  now  assumes  control. 
Quick  from  the  ground  his  pointed  spear  he  took. 
And  to  Moi-lena  turned  his  anxious  look ; 
With  wistful  gaze  he  sees  his  fleet  scouts  fly, 
From  where  proud  ocean  lifts  his  waves  on  high  ; 
Fear  marks  their  steps,  their  fi'equent  looks  behind, 
To  Cairbar's  soul  the  foe's  approach  dofin'd  ! 

He  calls  his  gloomy  chiefs. — At  his  command 
They  quickly  come,  and  round  their  monarch  stand. 
As  vivid  lightning  darts  across  the  sky, 
Their  burnish'd  hangers  from  their  scabbards  fly  ; 
There  dark-fac'd  ]Morlath*  at  his  post  we  f.nd  ; 
Hidalla's  hair  floats  graceful  in  tlie  wind  ; 

*  Mor-lath,  "great  in  the  day  of  battle."  Hidalla,  "  uiildly 
looking  hero."  Cormar,  "expert  at  sea."  Malthos,  "slow  to 
speak."     Foldath,  "  generous." 
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Red-headed  Cormar's  eyes  appear,' — 

Tilark  how  he  bends  him  o'er  his  well  Avrought  spear. 

Proud  Malthos  wildlj'  knits  his  shaggy  brows, 

And  secret  vengeance  'gainst  his  rival  vows  ; 

Like  to  a  rock  which  raging  seas  a^ssault, 

While  foaming  breakers  round  its  dark  sides  vault. 

Bold  Foldath's  soul  in  danger  knows  no  fear!* 

Erect  as  tall  Slimora's  fir,  his  spear  ; 

On  his  broad  shield  the  print  of  war's  wild  dart 

Tells,  like  his  eye,  the  valour  of  his  heart ! 

These,  and  a  thousand  chiefs,  surround  the  king, 

When  ocean's  scouts  the  hasty  tidings  bring. 

Mor-annalf  flies  from  brown  Moi-lena's  vale, — 

Svvoll'n  his  eyes,  his  trembling  lips  are  pale ! 

Breathless  with  running,  with  uplifted  hands, 

lie  thus  their  cold  inaction  reprimands  . 

"  Are  these  the  chiefs  which  make  proud  Erin's  boast? 
Silent  as  night !  and  Fingal  on  the  coast ! 
Fingal !  the  valiant  king  of  Morven's  streams, 
From  whose  bright  shield  the  ray  of  conquest  beams  !" 

"  Hast  thou,"  said  Cairbar,''  seen  the  warrior  land  ? — 
Are  many  heroes  in  his  veteran  band  ? — 
Lifts  he  the  spear  of  battle  ? — or  the  king, 
Does  he  bright  peace  to  Erin's  green  isle  bring?" 

*  Foldatli,  who  was  of  a  fierce  uncomplying  character,  was  Cair- 
bar's  greatest  confidant,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  principal  hand 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland.  His  tribe  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  race  of  the  Firbolg. 

t  Mor-annal,  "  strong  breath," — an  appropriate  name  for  a  scout. 
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"■  0  Erin's  king  !  I've  seen  his  forward  spear  ;''^ 
In  peace  he  comes  not !  — no  !  our  foes  are  near  ! 
Death's  meteor,  stain'd  with  thousand's  bloody  gore, 
With  point   thrown   forward,    reach'd  the  trembling 

shore ! 
With  sinewy  limbs  and  lengthy  stride  he  stepp'd, 
AVhen  from  his  boat,  though  grey  with  age,  he  leap'd; 
With  his  sharp  sword  the  blow  he  ne'er  repeats. — 
The  faultless  blade  at  every  stroke  defeats  If 
Like  to  the  bloody  moon  in  stormy  sky. 
The  hero  held  his  mighty  shield  on  high ! 
Then  Ossian  came, — the  king  of  songs  appear'd  ; 
Then  jNIorni's  son,  who  danger  never  fear'd  ; 
With  his  long  spear  brave  Connal  onward  sped  ; 
His  dark  brown  locks  the  portly  Dermid  spread  ; 
From  streamy  Moruth,  Fillan  bends  his  bow, — 
Oft  has  the  youth  the  flying  hind  laid  low. 
But  who  is  this  that,  like  a  torrent's  course, 
Impetuous  rushes  on  in  mighty  force  ? — 
His  waving  hair  a  visage  bright  displays. 
And  on  his  back  in  sportive  ringlets  plays  ; 

*  Mor-annal  here  aUudes  to  the  particular  appearance  of  Fingal's 
spear.  If  a  man,  upon  his  first  lauding  in  a  strange  countrj-,  kept 
the  point  of  his  spear  forward,  it  denoted,  in  those  days,  that  he 
came  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an 
enemy ;  if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friend- 
ship, and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feast,  according  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  tunes. 

t  This  was  the  famous  sword  of  Fingal,  made  by  Luno,  a  smith 
of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called  the  son  of  Luno  ;  it  is 
said  of  this  sword  that  it  killed  a  man  at  every  stroke ;  and  that 
Fingal  never  used  it  but  in  times  of  the  greatest  danger. 
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His  fine  dark  browci  are  half  enclosed  in  steel,— 
"Tis  Ossian's  son  ! — each  heart  must  terror  feel  ! 
His  trusty  sword  hangs  loosely  by  his  side  ; — 
His  glitt'ring  spear  the  moon's  ray  might  deride  ! 

0  high  Temora's  king  !  your  vassal  flies 
Before  the  piercing  grandeur  of  his  eyes." 

"  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,  to  thy  grey  streams  ! 
Wretch  !  on  whose  bosom  courage  never  beams  ! 
Son  of  the  little  soul !"  fierce  Foldath  cries, 
While  Avith  contempt  he  darts  his  fiery  eyes  ; 
''  Have  I  not  seen  that  Oscar  ? — in  the  fight 

1  have  beheld  the  chief  exert  his  might ; 
He's  of  the  brave. — but  others  lift  the  spear  1 
Erin  has  many  sons  who  know  not  fear. 
King  of  Temora's  groves  !  I  fain  would  meet 
This  Ossian's  son,  from  whom  your  vassals  fleet ! 
Let  Foldath's  hand  this  mighty  torrent  stop, 
And  from  his  haughty  brow  the  laurels  lop  ! 
My  blood-stain'd  spear  has  made  the  valiant  fall, 
My  shield  is  like  the  solid  Tura's  wall." 

"  Shall  Foldath  then,  alone,  the  foe  defeat  ?" 
Says  dark-browed  Malthos,  rous'd  by  his  conceit. 
"  Loud  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  roar, 
Do  they  not  trample  on  our  native  shore  ? 
Who  vanquish'd  Swaran,  when  green  Erin  fled? 
Who  but  these  chiefs  that  fiery  conflict  led  ? 
Shall  Foldath  lay  their  bravest  hero  low  ? — 
How  long  shall  thy  proud  heart  its  folly  show  ! 
Nay! — take  the  people's  strength  ! — Let  Malthos  join, 
]Sor  vainly  hope  all  glory  to  purloin  ! 
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Though  slaughter  oft  has  redden'd  Malthos'  s-word, 
Who  from  his  lips  has  heard  a  boasting  word  ?" 

"  Sons  of  gi'een  Erin,"  said  Hidalla,*  "  waive 
Such  vain  disputes,  unworthy  of  the  brave  ! 
Let  not  pi'oud  Fingal  hear  your  senseless  feuda, — 
Mayhap  e'en  now  his  artful  spy  intrudes  ; — 
It  would  the  foe  rejoice,  his  arm  sustain, 
To  find  disunion  in  our  councils  reign  ; 
Brave  warriors  all ! — ye  tempests  are  in  war  ! 
Let  discord  cease, — pale  jealousy  abhor; 
Slow,  as  a  gather' d  cloud,  we'll  move  in  force, 
And  as  a  storm  pursues  its  steady  course. 
Till  broken  rocks  like  buoyant  feathers  fly, 
And  sturdy  forests  in  confusion  lie. 
Strong  shall  our  hands  the  mortal  weapons  grasp, 
Till  in  the  dust  the  foul  invaders  gasp  : 
Then  shall  the  mighty  feel  destruction  near, — 
The  valiant  hand  shall,  trembling,  drop  the  spear  : 
'  Surely  we  see  the  cloud  of  death  !'  they'll  say, 
'Dim  shadows  now  obscure  meridian  day  ;' 
The  aged  Fingal  soon  will  mourn  he  came 
On  Erin's  shore,  to  lose  his  dear-bought  fame  : 
In  Morven's  halls  the  chiefs'  proud  steps  shall  coase ! 
And  ages'  moss  on  Selma  shall  increase  I" 

Cairbar  their  words  in  solemn  silence  hears  ; 
Like  as  a  threat' ning  cloud  its  shower  defers 

*  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra,  a  small  district  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  of  Lego.  He  was  famous  for  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
his  eloquence  and  genius  for  poetry. 
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On  Cromla, — dark  the  watery  mass  abides, 

Till  forked  lightning  bursts  its  fidl  grown  sides  ! 

With  heaven's  bright  flame  the  vallej  gleams  around^ 

And  stormy  spirits  sweep  the  trembling  ground  : 

So  stood  Temora's  king ! — he  views  his  shield  ! 

At  length  his  lips  the  steady  mandate  yield : 

"  On  brown  Moi-lena  let  the  feast  extend, 

And  all  my  hundred  bards  with  harps  attend ; 

Thou  red-haired  011a,  quick  to  Oscar  go  ; 

The  royal  harp  of  high  Temora  show ! 

Bid  to  our  joy  the  chief  of  swords ;  to-day 

Let  mirth  and  songs  their  magic  power  display, 

To-morrow  break  the  spears !     .     .     .     . 

Tell  him,  my  hands  the  tomb  of  Cathol  rais'd;*^ 

Tell  him,  melodious  bards  his  friend  have  prais'd ; 

Tell  him,  his  mighty  deeds,  his  glorious  name, 

From  Carunj  travelled  on  the  wings  of  fame  ! — 

My  valiant  brother,  Cathmor,;{;  is  not  here, — 

We  wait  until  his  well  tried  bands  appear  ; 

*  Cathol,  the  son  of*  Maronuan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered  by 
Cairbar,  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  Cormac.  He  had  at- 
tended Oscar  to  the  "  war  of  Inis-thona,"  where  they  contracted  a 
great  friendship  for  one  another.  Oscar,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Cathol,  sent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he  pru- 
dently declined,  but  conceived  a  secret  hatred  against  Oscar,  and 
had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  feast,  to  which  he  here 
invites  him. 

t  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Oscar  against  Cares,  "  king  of 
ships;"  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  -with  Carausius,  the 
usurper. 

X  Cathmor,  "  great  in  battle,"  the  sou  of  Borbar-duthal,  and 
brother  of  Caubar,  king  of  Ireland,  had,  before  the  insuiTection  of 
the  Firbolg,  passed  over  into  Inis-huna,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
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Strong  shall  our  hands  be  when  his  thousands  come, 
To  drive  presumptuous  Fingal  from  their  home  ! 
I  know  that  Cathmor's  soul  ne'er  lov'd  deceit, — 
.Strife  at  a  feast  could  ne'er  his  sanction  meet ; 
Bright  as  that  sun  his  bosom  would  recoil, 
And  thus  my  needful  vengeance  quickly  foil ; 
Chiefs  of  Temora's  woods,  my  promise  hear, — 
Oscar  shall  fall  by  Cairbar's  bloody  spear  ! 
Strong  were  his  words  for  Oathol ! — great  my  rage  ! 
But  soon  his  death  my  bosom  shall  assuage  ! — 
This  day  on  brown  Moi-lena's  plain  he  dies, — ■ 
In  crimson  blood  shall  Cairbars  fame  arise  !" 

Bright  joy  suffus'd  its  colour  o'er  their  cheeks  ; 
If  is  band  each  chief  on  Avide  Moi-lena  seeks  ; 
The  feast  of  shells  prepares, — bards'  songs  arise, — 
To  Selma's  chiefs  the  sounds  of  gay  mirth  flies  ! — * 

South  Britain,  to  assist  Conmor,  king  of  that  place,  against  his 
enemies.  Cathmor  was  successful  in  the  war  ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  it,  Conmor  was  cither  killed  or  died  a  natural  death.  Cairbar, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  Fingal' s  designs  to  dethrone  him, 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Cathmor,  who  returned  to  Ireland  a 
few  days  before  the  openincr  of  the  poem. 

*  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's  camp.  The 
character  given  of  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  Some  througli 
ostentation  were  hospitable  ;  and  others  fell  naturally  into  a  custom 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors.  But  what  marks  strongly  the 
character  of  Cathmor,  is  his  aversion  to  praise  ;  for  he  is  represented 
to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guests  ;  which  is  still 
a  higher  degree  of  generosity  than  that  of  Axylus  in  Homer ;  for 
the  poet  does  not  say,  but  the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  hi^ 
own  table,  have  heard  with  pleasiu-e  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  people  he  entertained.     No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hospi- 
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We  thought  the  mighty  Cathmor's  host  was  near, — 

Cathmor !  a  name  to  all,  to  virtue  dear  ! 

Though  red-hair'd  Cairbar's  brother,  honour  spread 

Iler  brilliant  lustre  o'er  his  noble  head  ; 

The  light  of  heaven's  bright  beam  his  bosom  trac'd, 

And  nought  of  Cairbar's  vice  his  soul  disgrac'd  ; 

His  tower,  on  Atha's  banks,  the  weary  calls, 

And  seven  wide  paths  lead  to  his  stately  halls : 

On  each  a  chieftain  stands, — a  mighty  lord, — 

And  bids  the  stranger  to  his  festive  board  ; 

Vain  adulation  ne'er  he  sought  to  raise, 

But  dwelt  in  woods,  to  shun  the  voice  of  praise  ! 

With  artful  songs  the  red-hair'd  011a  came. 
And  greets  the  hero  in  false  Cairbar's  name ; 
His  noble  heart  could  ne'er  suspect  the  blow, — 
Quick  he  prepares  to  Cairbar's  feast  to  go. 
1  hree  hundred  warriors  now  their  lord  attend, 
And  o'er  Moi-lena's  plain  their  footsteps  bend  ; 
The  grey  dogs,  bounding  on  the  heathy  vale, 
With  bitter  howls  their  master's  fate  bewail ! 
King  Fingal  saAV  the  warrior  depart,— 
Sad  was  his  soul,  and  quickly  throbb'd  his  heart. 


tality  to  a  greater  length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even  in- 
famous, for  many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the  door  of 
his  house  shut  at  all,  "  lest,"  as  the  bards  express  it,  "  the  stranger 
should  come  and  behold  his  contracted  soul."  Some  of  the  chiefs 
were  possessed  of  this  hospitable  disposition  to  an  extravagant 
degree ;  and  the  bards  never  failed  to  recommend  it  in  their 
eulogiums. 
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He  fear'd  lest  Cairbar's  thoughts  amid  the  feast, 
Should  bring  destruction  on  his  generous  guest ! 
My  son  rais'd  high  the  murder'd  Cormac's  spear, 
And  now  a  hundred  bards  prochxiai  him  near, 
And  with  loud  songs  the  fearless  victim  cheer ! 
Oairbar  conceal'd,  in  smiles,  his  death-black  soul. 
And  on  his  gloomy  features  laid  control ; 
The  feast  is  spread, — the  emptied  shells  resound, — 
Joy  glads  each  face,  and  spreads  her  rays  around  : 
So  shines  the  vivid  beam  of  parting  sun, 
When  near  a  stormy  cloud  his  path  has  run  ! 

In  shining  armour  deck'd,  see  Cairbar  rise  ; 
How  darkness  gathers  in  his  piercing  eyes  1 
The  hundred  harps  now  cease  ; — the  shield  is  struck  ;' 
The  chiefs  around  in  wild  confusion  look  ! — 
Gila's  deep  notes  the  bloody  purpose  show; — 
Far  on  the  heath  he  rais'd  the  song  of  woe  ! 
My  son  now  saw  the  storm  of  death  appear, 
And,  rising,  seiz'd  with  solid  grasp  his  spear. 

''  Oscar,''  said  dark-red  Cairbar,  "  I  behold 
The  spear  of  Erin  !f — of  her  kings  of  old  ! 


*  When,  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  person  ah-eady  in  his 
power,  it  was  usual  to  signify  that  his  death  was  intended,  by  the 
sound  of  a  shield  struck  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  bard  at  a  distance  raised  the  death  song. 

t  Cormac,  the  sou  of  Arth,  had  given  the  spear,  which  is  hci-? 
the  foundation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Oscar,  when  he  carac  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  Swaran  being  expelled  from  Ireland. 
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Son  of  the  woody  Morven's  distant  land, 

Temora's  spear  now  glitters  in  thy  hand  ! 

An  hundred*  kings  that  sjiear  in  triumph  bore, — 

Unnumbered  heroes  bath'd  its  point  with  gore  ! 

Yield  it  to  me,  thou  son  of  Ossian,  yield  ! 

For  car-borne  Cairbar  wears  proud  Erin's  shield  !" 

■'  Shall  I,"  said  Oscar,  "  yield  at  thy  command, 
The  gift  I  had  from  fair-hair'd  Cormac's  hand  ?— 
The  gift  that  Erin's  injur'd  king  bestows, 
When  Oscar  scatter'd  all  his  haughty  foes? 
When  Swaran  from  the  warlike  Fingal  fled. 
My  steps  to  Cormac's  joyful  halls  I  sped ; 
His  youthful  face  the  rays  of  gladness  cheer  ; 
To  Oscar's  hand  he  gave  Temora's  spear  ! 
Think  not  'twas  to  a  puny  arm  resigned  : 
Think  not  'tis  guarded  hj  a  coward  mind. 
Thy  darken'd  brow  can  never  move  my  heart, 
Nor  can  thine  eye  the  flame  of  death  impart ! 
Think' st  thou  I  tremble  at  thy  clanging  shield  ?— 
Think'st  thou  that  Olla's  song  can  make  me  yield  ? 
No  ! — fright  the  feeble  ! — Oscar  is  a  rock, 
And  now  defies  thy  false,  imbecile  shock." 

'*  Wilt  thou  not  yield  the  spear?''  proud  Cairbar  cries, 
"  Does  vain  presumption  in  thy  bosom  rise, 

*  When  "hundred"  or  "thousand"  are  mentioned,  it  is  but  an 

.  indefinite  number,  and  is  only  intended  to  express  a  great  many. 

It  was  probably  the  hyperbolical  phrases  of  the  bards,  that  gave  the 

first  hint  to  the  Irish  senacbies  to  place  the  orgin  of  their  monarchy 

in  so  remote  a  period  as  they  have  done. 

2q 
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Because  the  king  of  Morven's  groves  is  near  ? 
Can  Fingal's  aged  locks  make  Cairbar  fear  ? 
Fingal  has  fought  with  little  men  before  ! 
But  let  him  now  proud  Atha's  chiefs  explore  ;* 
Soon  shall  he  vanish,  like  a  feeble  mist, 
Which  by  the  winds  of  Atha  is  dispers'd  ! 
Were  he  who  fought  with  little  men  to  come 
Near  Atha's  haughty  chief's  embellish'd  home, 
Then  Atha's  chief  his  bosom  would  assauge, 
And  }deld  green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage !'' 

"  0  Cairbar,  mention  not  his  mighty  name  ! 
Turn  thy  proud  sword  on  me, — our  strength's  the  same, 
But  Fingal  is  renown'd! — shalt  thou  disdain 
Fingal ! — the  best,  the  first  of  mortal  men?" 

Their  people  saw  the  darkening  chiefs  arise, 
Wild  fury  darting  from  their  rolling  eyes  ; 
And  now  we  hear  their  crowding  steps  resound  ; 
A  thousand  swords  are  half-unsheath'd  around ! 
The  song  of  battle  red  hair'd  Ollarais'd  ; — 
011a,  thy  false  tongue  once  the  hero  prais'd  ; 
Then  the  proud  joy  of  Oscar's  soul  appear'd, — 
His  wonted  joy  Avhen  Fingal's  horn  was  heard ! 
Dark  as  the  swelling  wave  its  proud  head  bends, 
When  rising  wind  deep  ocean's  bosom  rends  ; 
Dark  as  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Erin's  coast. 
With  uplift  hands,  came  on  foul  Cairbar's  host ! 

*  Atha,    "shallow  river,"  the  name  of  Cahbar's  seat   in  Con- 
naught. 
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Daughter  of  Toscar,''^  Avhy  that  bursting  tear? — 
Your  Oscar  falls  not  yet — he  points  his  spear  ! — 
]Mauy  a  death-felt  wound  thine  arm  shall  give. 
Ere,  bravest  hero  !  thou  shalt  cease  to  live  ! 
Kehold  !  they  fall  before  my  gallant  son  ! 
See  how  the  chiefs  his  trusty  weapon  shunl 
Behold  !  they  fall  like  desert  groves  in  night. 
When  a  fierce  spectre  vsdngs  his  angry  flight : 
In  his  dim  hand  their  broad  green  heads  he  takes, 
And  massy  trees  in  scattered  fragments  shakes  ! 
There  Jloriath  falls  ! — nor  long  Maronnan  stood  ! 
And  now  Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood  ! 
Does  Cairbar  shrink  betore  my  Oscar's  sword  ? — 
Cairbar,  where's  now  thy  proudly  boasting  word  ? 
Behind  a  rock  the  coward  villain  creeps, 
His  trembling  eye  on  noble  Oscar  keeps  ; 
While  crowding  foes  the  hero's  glance  divide, 
With  fatal  stroke  he  pierc'd  my  Oscar's  side ! 
There,  forward  on  his  shield  the  hero  falls, 
His  knee  supports  him, — nought  his  soul  appals  I 
See  !  still  he  holds  his  spear  ! — see,  Cairbar  falls  ! 
The  faithful  steel  through  his  rough  forehead  glides, 
And,  e'en  behind,  his  dark  red  hair  divides  ! 
See  how  he  lies  ! — as  when  a  shatter'd  rock, 
From  Cromla's  shaggy  side  has  felt  the  shock 
Of  fatal  earthquake, — while  from  sea  to  sea, 
Green  vallied  Erin's  trembling  mountains  flee  ! 


*  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  to  whom  is  addressed  that 
part  of  the  poem  which  relates  to  the  death  of  Oscar,  her  lover. 
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Ah  !  never  more  shall  mighty  Oscar  rise  ! — 
There,  on  his  bossy  shield,  the  hero  lies  ; 
But  still  his  sword  is  in  his  fearless  hand  ! 
Distant  and  dark,  see  Erin's  sons  now  stand  ; 
Their  savage  shouts  like  crowded  streams  arise, 
And  from  Moi-lena  rend  the  lofty  skies  ; 
The  sound  has  reach'd  our  warlike  Fingal's  ear, — 
In  anxious  haste,  he  takes  proud  Selma's  spear  ! 
Fast  on  the  heath  his  steps  before  us  go ; 
With  outstretch'd  hand  he  speaks  these  words  of  woe  : 
"  Young  Oscar  is  alone  !  your  valiant  lord  I 
Rise,  sons  of  Morven  !  join  the  hero's  sword  !" 

Along  the  heath  now  Ossian  rush'd  with  speed. 
And  bounding  Fillan's  steps  the  hind's  exceed  ; 
Great  Fingal  strode  as  if  in  youthful  force! 
As  the  wild  tempest  wings  its  steady  course ; 
From  his  terrific  shield  light  beams  around, 
As  lightning's  dreadful  flash  illumes  the  ground  ; 
The  sons  of  Erin,  though  far  distant,  saw, — 
Their  trembling  souls  are  filled  with  gloomy  awe  ; 
They  knew  the  wrath  of  IMorven's  king  arose, — 
That  wrath  which  darts  destruction  on  its  foes  ; 
We  first  arrive ; — with  eager  hands  we  fight, 
And  Erin's  haughty  chiefs  withstand  our  might  : 
But  when  the  king  in  sounding  armour  came, 
What  heart  of  steel  could  stop  the  warrior's  fame  ? 
Fast  over  wide  Moi-lena  Erin  fled, 
Death  marked  her  flight,  and  fear  her  footsteps  led ! 
Alas  !  with  beating  hearts,  we  quickly  found 
My  Oscar,  on  his  shield  ! — his  blood  around ! 
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Now  silent  sorrow  darkens  every  face, 
And  down  each  cheek  the  briny  torrents  chase  I 
Yes,  Selma's  king !  you  strove  to  hide  your  tears  ! 
O'er  Oscar's  head,  thy  silvery  beard  appears  I 
With  mournful  glance  the  fallen  youth  he  eyes ; 
flis  faltering  words  are  half  obscur'd  by  sighs  ! 

"  0  Oscar !  Oscar  !  art  thou  fallen  ! — my  son  ! 
Hast  thou  thy  short,  bright  course  of  glory  run  ? 
Alas  !  the  aged  bosom  o'er  thee  beats  ; 
Alas  !  cold  death  its  proudest  hopes  defeats  ; 
How  fondly  did  he  view  thy  coming  fame  ! 
He  weighed  the  growing  glory  of  thy  name, — 
He  view'd  the  wars  in  which  thou  yet  should  shine  ! 
Alas  !  cut  off  from  thy  fond  grasp,  and  mine  ! 
Ah  !  when  shall  Selma  see  a  joyful  heart  ? 
Ah  !  when  shall  grief  from  Morven's  groves  depart  ? 
Alas  !  my  sons,  you  fall, — your  deaths  I  trace  ! 
Fingal !  thou  art  the  last  of  thy  proud  race  ; 
0  Fiugal's  fame,  how  quickly  dost  thou  glide ! 
Mine  hoary  age  must  without  friends  abide ; 
Like  a  grey  cloud,  in  Selma's  hall  I'll  sit, — 
Ne'er  a  victorious  son's  return  I'll  greet  ; 
Weep,  Morven's  heroes ! — flow,  thou  streaming  eyes  ! 
Never,  ah  !  never  more  shall  Oscar  rise !" 

And  they  did  weep,  0  Fingal ! — he  was  dear ; 
Oft  did  the  hero's  voice  their  spirits  cheer ; 
The  haughty  foe  soon  vanish'd  from  their  sight. 
Whene'er  my  Oscar  led  the  glorious  fight ; — 
Oft  did  his  hand  the  mighty  foe  destroy  ; — 
Oft  he  return' d  in  peace  amidst  their  joy  ; 
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No  fathers  for  their  youthful  sons  complain, 
No  brother  weeps  his  much  lov'd  brother  slain  ; — 
Unseen  they  fall,  nor  cause  one  pang  of  woe, 
For  Morven's  chief, — their  Oscar, — is  laid  low  ! 
See  faithful  Bran*  is  howling  at  his  feet ; — 
Luath,  no  more  your  master's  steps  you'll  greet  ;— 
Ne'er  to  the  mountain  chase  shall  Oscar  go, — 
Ne'er  shall  he  guide  you  to  the  bounding  roe. 

When  Oscar  heard  bis  friends  their  grief  disclose, 
His  dim  eye  mov'd,  his  heaving  breast  arose  ; 
"My  aged  chiefs,"  said  he,  "your  tears,  your  groans, 
My  faithful  dog's  despairing  howds  and  moans. 
The  sudden  bursts  of  grief's  heart-rending  song, 
Have  melted  Oscar's  soul, — his  bosom  wrung, — 
My  soul,  that  never  melted  was  before, — 
'Twas  like  the  steel  that  Oscar's  hand  once  bore ! 
Unto  my  hills,  thy  son,  0  Ossian  !  bear, 
And  raise  the  stones  of  his  renown  with  care  ; 
A  wild  deer's  horn  shall  near  my  head  abide, 
And  place  my  trusty  sword  close  by  my  side. 
The  mountain  torrent  may,  hereafter,  waste 
The  cold  clay  bed  on  which  my  bosom's  placed ; 
Perhaps  some  hunter's  hand  the  steel  may  find, 
"When  to  the  dust  my  moulder'd  frame's  resign'd ; 
Mayhap  he'll  say,  his  eyelids  moist  with  tears, 
'  This   has  been   Oscar's   sword, — the  pride  of  other 
years!'  " 


*  Brail  was  one  of  Fingal's  dogs.    "Bran"  signifies  a  "  mountain 
stream," 
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"  Son  of  my  fame,  is  that  thy  last  deep  sigh? 
Shall  Oscar  never  glad  his  father's  eye  ? 
Alas  !  my  Oscar,  ne'er  thy  voice  I'll  hear. 
Ne'er  shall  thy  much-lov'd  name  my  bosom  cheer ; 
The  moss  of  years  is  on  thy  four  grey*  stones  ; 
The  mourning  wind  o'er  thy  cold  mansion  groans  ; 
Ne'er  shall  thine  eye  the  mortal  combat  view  ; 
Ne'er,  shall  thy  feet  the  dark  brown  hinds  pursue  ; 
Mayhap,  when  from  their  battles  warriors  come, 
And  tell  of  other  lands  in  which  they  roam, 
'  I've  seen  a  tomb,  by  the  rough  stream,'  they'll  say, 
■  A  chiefs  dark  dwelling, — once  the  pride  of  day  ! 
In  glorious  combat  on  the  plain  he  fell, 
By  car-borne  Oscar,  first  of  mortal  men  !' 
Mayhap,  their  words  with  eager  pride  I'll  hear, 
A  beam  of  joy  my  di'ooping  soul  shall  cheer." 

The  silent  night  would  on  our  sorrows  close, 
And  morning's  ray  have  seen  our  pale-faced  woes  ; 
Our  heroes  like  the  dropping  rocks  have  stood, 
And  o'er  Moi-lena  pour'd  the  briny  flood ; 
Their  conqu'ring  hands  had  now  forgot  their  might. 
And  fame's  green  wreath  had  vanish' d  from  their  sight, 
Did  not  the  aged  king  disperse  his  grief, 
And  with  his  mighty  voice  address  each  chief : 
As  if  from  dreams  new  waken' d,  at  the  sound 
They  quickly  raise  their  drooping  heads  around. 


*  About  fifty  j'ears  ago,  "four  grey  stones,"  which  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  Oscar's  tomb,  were  discovered  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Perth. 
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''  How  long  on  brown  Moi-lena  shall  we  weep  ? 
How  long  with  tears  the  soil  of  Erin  steep  ? 
Can  all  our  sorrows  ope  the  hero's  eyes  ? 
Will  fallen  Oscar  in  his  strength  arise  ? 
Each  in  his  day,  the  valiant  chiefs  must  fall, 
And  cease  to  glad  their  friends, — their  native  hall  I 
0  warriors,  where  are  those  who  gave  you  birth  ? — 
The  chiefs  of  old  increase  the  moulder' d  earth  I 
They,  like  the  setting  stars,  have  hid  their  rays  : 
We  see  them  not,  but  hear  their  sounding  praise ! 
Yes  !  in  their  years  renown'd,  they  led  the  tight. 
Their  proud  foes'  dread,  their  fearless  clans'  delight ; 
Thus  shall  Ave  pass  aAvay,  when  comes  the  hour 
In  which  grim  death  shall  on  our  visage  lower ; 
While  time  remains,  then,  let  us  seek  renown, 
And  gain,  with  fearless  hands,  bright  conquest's  crown  : 
As  when  the  brilliant  sun  retires  to  rest, 
And  proudly  hides  his  red  head  in  the  west, 
With  wistful  eye  the  trav'ller  views  his  flame, — 
So  shall  we  hand  to  future  bards  our  fame. — 
Ullin,  my  aged  bard, — to  thee  the  care, — 
To  Selma's  harps  my  lifeless  Oscar  bear  !  * 

*  ' '  Away  we  lifted  the  fair  Oscar  ou  the  shoulders,  by  the  tallest 
epears  ;  and  him  with  serious  and  deliberate  carriage  we  did  bear, 
until  we  came  to  Fingal's  sacred  hill.  A  woman  could  not  lament 
for  her  son  ;  a  man  could  not  lament  for  his  valiant  brother, — with 
a  deeper  grief,  than  every  one  about  the  hall ;  and  all  of  us 
lamenting  for  Oscar.  It  is  the  death  of  Oscar  that  grieves  my 
heart.  Oscar,  first  of  Albin's  race,  without  thee,  great  is  our  want. 
Where  was  ever  seen  in  thy  time  one  hero  so  hardy  as  thee  behind 
n  sword  ?  Trembling  and  gloom  never  departed  from  Fingal,  from 
that  day  to  the  day  of  his  deatli." — "  The  Death  of  Oscar,"  a  poem. 
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Take  thou  the  ship  of  woody  Morven's  king; 

Let  Morven's  daughters  weep  o'er  him  you  bring ; 

For  fallen  Cormac's  race  we  here  must  fight : 

I  feel  my  years  and  mj^  declining  might : 

My  fathers,  who  such  valiant  deeds  have  done, 

Bend  from  their  clouds  to  meet  their  grey  hair' d  son  ; 

Bright  fame,  before  I  go,  one  beam  shall  lend  : 

My  years  began, — with  glory  shall  they  end  ! 

My  lengthen'd  life  one  stream  of  light  shall  be, 

And  future  bards  no  shade,  no  stain  shall  see." 

The  south  wind  blows  ;  old  Ullin  spreads  his  sail  ; 
To  Selma's  coast  the  ship  bounds  on  the  gale ; 
By  silent  grief  my  wand'ring  steps  are  led, 
While  on  Moi-lena's  plain  the  feast  is  spread. 
An  hundred  warriors  Cairbar's  tomb  now^  raise  ; 
But  o'er  the  chief  is  heard  no  song  of  praise  !* 
His  soul  was  dark  and  bloody, — Cormac's  fall 
Could  neer  to  bards  foul  Cairbar's  praise  recall. 
The  hunter  oft  beholds  his  earthy  tomb  ; 
Beside  the  roaring  stream  it  spreads  its  gloom ; 
Where  the  three  stones  their  grey  heads  lift  around, 
Beneath  that  bending  oak  which  shades  the  ground, 
A  king  is  lowly  laid ! — a  breathless  corpse  is  found  ! 
Go  !  to  his  winds  the  restless  spirit  call ! 
'Tis  Cathmor's  brother  !  ope  his  airy  hall ; 
Go  !  let  thy  song  glide  through  the  shadowy  host, — 
A  stream  of  joy,  to  Cairbar's  darken'd  ghost!" 

*  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  suug  over,  his  tomb,  was  among  the 
Celtie,  reckoned  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  a  man;  aa 
his  soul  could  not  without  it  be  admitted  to  the  ' '  airy  hall  of  his 
fathers." 
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The  Irisli  historians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  third  century ;  they  say  he  was  killed  in  battle  against 
Oscar,  the  son  of  Ossian,  but  deny  that  he  fell  by  his  hand. 

An  ancient  Irish  poem  says  that  Oscar  was  invited  to  a  feast, 
at  Temora,  by  Cairbar,  king  of  Ireland.  A  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of  spears,  which  was 
usually  made  between  the  guests  and  their  hosts,  on  such  occasions. 
In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  Cairbar  said,  in  a  boastful 
manner,  that  he  would  hunt  on  the  hills  of  Albion,  and  carry  the 
spoils  of  it  into  Ireland,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants. 
Oscar  replied,  that,  next  day,  he  himself  would  carry  into  Albion 
the  spoils  of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Cairbar.  Oscar,  in  consequence  of  his  threats,  began  to  lay 
waste  Ireland;  but  as  he  returned  with  the  spoil  into  Ulster, 
througti  the  narrow  pass  of  Grabhra,  he  was  met  by  Cairbar,  and  a 
•  battle  ensued,  in  which  both  the  heroes  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 
The  bard  gives  a  very  curious  list  of  the  followers  of  Oscar,  as  they 
marched  to  battle.  They  appear  to  have  been  five  hundi'ed  in 
number,  commanded  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  by  "  five  heroes  of 
the  blood  of  kings." 
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■  The  fair  and  beautiful  Oscar  is  no  more,  who  performed  deeds  of  valour 
in  slaying  the  foe." 


As  in  the  shady  grove  I  stood  alone, 
A  blood-red  star  behind  its  black  edge  shone ; 
I  saw  a  ghost  in  dark'ning  air  noAV  stride ! 
From  hill  to  hill  his  steps  extended  wide, 
His  large  dim  shield  an  airy  hand  did  grace  ; 
'Twas  Oscar  fair  !  I  knew  the  warrior's  face. 
Away  he  passed,  nor  left  one  parting  sound  ; 
My  soul  was  sad,  and  all  was  dark  around. 

0  see  that  form  that  faintly  gleams,— 
'Tis  Oscar,  come  to  cheer  my  dreams  ; 
On  wings  of  wind  he  flies  away, 
O  stay,  my  lovely  Oscar,  stay. 

\Vake,  Ossian,  last  of  Fingal's  time, 
And  mix  thy  tears  and  sighs  with  mine  : 
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Awake  the  harp  to  doleful  lays, 

And  sooth  my  soul  with  Oscar's  praise. 

The  shell  has  ceased  in  Oscar's  hall, 
Since  gloomy  Cairbar  wrought  his  fall ; 
The  roe  on  Morven  lightly  bounds, 
Nor  hears  the  cry  of  Oscar's  hounds. 


There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  give  more  credit 
to  apparitions,  and  the  visits  of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  to  their 
friends,  than  the  ancient  Scots.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much, 
at  least,  to  the  situation  of  their  country,  as  to  that  credulous  dis- 
position which  distinguishes  an  unenlightened  people.  As  their  busi- 
ness was  feeding  of  cattle,  in  dark  and  extensive  deserts,  so  their 
journeys  lay  over  wide  and  unfrequented  heaths,  where  often  they 
were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  amidst  the  whistling  of  winds 
and  the  roar  of  water-falls.  The  gloominess  of  the  scenes  around 
them  was  apt  to  beget  that  melancholy  disposition  of  mind,  which 
most  readily  receives  impi-essions  of  the  extraordinary  and  superna- 
tural kind.  Falling  asleep  in  this  gloomy  mood,  and  their  dreams 
being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  elements  around,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  they  thought  they  heard  "  the  voice  of  the  dead." 
This  "voice  of  the  dead,"  however,  was  perhaps  no  more  than  a 
shrill  whistle  of  the  wind  in  an  old  tree,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a 
neighbouring  rock.  It  is  to  this  cause  we  may  ascribe  those  many 
strange  tales  of  ghosts  which  are  meet  with  in  the  Highlands  : 
for,  in  other  respects,  we  do  not  find  that  the  inhabitants  are  more 
credulous  than  their  neighbours. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Mal-orohol,  on  account  of  some  famil}-  feuds,  refusing  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ton-Tliormod,  the  latter,  in  revenge,  laj's 
waste  his  lands.  Fingal  sends  Ossian  to  the  assistance  of  Mal-orchol, 
who  offers  him  his  daughter,  but  she  discovering  a  prior  attachment 
to  Ton-Thormod,  he  generously  surrenders  her  to  that  chief,  and 
brings  about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  father.  The 
poem  begins  with  an  address  to  Malvina. 
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As  over  Larmons  lofty  hills  of  grass, 

In  spring  bright  gleams  of  genial  sun-shine  pass  ; 

Successive  thus,  inspiring  warlike  lays, 

Beam  on  my  soul  the  tales  of  other  days. 

When  other  bards,  forgetful  of  the  strain, 

With  harps  unstrung,  the  heady  goblet  drain  ; 

While  stretch'd  supine,  they  sleep  at  ease  prolong. 

Oft  comes  a  voice  that  ])ids  me  raise  the  song  ; 

It  is  the  sacred  voice  of  ages  gone, 

Recalling  chiefs  who  mighty  deeds  have  done. 

By  their  heroic  actions  set  on  fire, 

I  start  from  rest,  and  strike  my  sounding  lyre  ; 

I  strike, — nor  are  its  notes  a  troubled  stream. 

They  calm  the  soul,  like  fair  Malvina's  theme, 

When  her  white  hand  awakes  the  quiv'ring  string, 

And  Lutha's  rugged  rocks  responsive  ring. 

Ah!  Toscar's  lovely  heir,— thou  only  ray, 

That  cheers  my  clouded  soul,  deprived  of  day. 

Fair  solace  of  afflicted  age,  draAv  near, 

And  to  a  deed  that  honours  youth  give  ear. 
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What  time  in  Morven  Fingal  held  the  sway, 

Long  ere,  by  years,  these  locks  were  turn'd  to  gray ; 

Before  the  wind  I  plough'd  the  wave  of  night. 

Observing  as  I  steer'd  Concalthin's  light. 

For  wild  Fuarfed  flew  the  winged  ship, — 

A  woody  land  surrounded  by  the  deep. 

There,  then,  the  generous  Mal-orchol  reign' d, 

That  once  had  noble  Fingal  entertain'd  ! 

Who,  mindful  of  the  favour,  when  inform'd 

That  round  his  friend  the  rage  of  battle  storm'd, 

Commanded  Ossian,  ^vith  a  chosen  train, 

To  join  the  monarch,  and  his  cause  maintain, 

Arrived  my  ship,  in  Co-coiled  I  moor'd. 
And  by  a  special  herald  sent  my  sword. 
The  king  received  and  brightened  at  the  view, 
For  this  the  sign  of  Albion's  aid  he  knew ; 
Nor  was  it  long  before  I  met  the  chief, 
Who  grasp'd  my  hand,  and  spoke  these  words  in  grief: 

"  You  call,  brave  warriors,  on  a  man  o'ercome. 
When  foes  beleaguer  his  deserted  dcmie  ; 
Ton-Thormod  in  Sar-dronlo  holds  his  reign, — 
A  land  like  this,  encompass'd  by  the  main, 
Whose  warlike  natives  long  employed  our  arms ; 
Till  by  my  daughter,  Oina-Morul's  charms, 
Their  leader  smit,  he  sought  her  for  a  bride  : 
But  hating  the  connection  T  denied. 
At  this  enraged,  his  fury  nought  can  stand, 
With  fire  and  sword  he  ravages  the  land  ; 
You  only  come  to  witness  our  o'erthrow, 
And  see  these  towers  invested  by  the  foe,' 
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*•  Fear  not,"  said  I,  "  for  Morven's  sons  are  bold  ; 
Like  bojs  they  come  not,  battles  to  behold  ; 
Though  from  this  isle  our  country  lies  remote, 
The  king  of  Selma  has  not  j-ct  forgot, 
When,  by  a  tempest  forced  upon  your  shores, 
You  led  him  friendly  to  these  regal  towers  : 
Nor  did  a  gloomy  cloud  thy  face  appear, 
Thy  board  regal'd,  thy  music  charm'd  his  ear. 
The  favour  to  requite,  he  bade  us  sail, 
And  in  thy  cause  to  perish  or  prevail." 

''  Undaunted  chief  of  Trenmor's  noble  line, 
Thy  words  are  like  Cruth-loda's  voice  divine, 
Who  dwells  in  clouds  above  the  starry  sky, 
And  gives  a  calm,  or  bids  the  tempest  fly. 
Besides  the  son  of  Comhal,  many  guests 
Have  in  the  hall  partook  Mal-orchol's  feasts ; 
Yet  they  desert  him  when  the  clanging  sound 
Of  war  approaches,  and  his  foes  surround. 
To  all  the  winds  that  sweep  the  hoary  main, 
A  sail  to  spy  oft  have  I  look'd  in  vain  : 
One,  only  one,  of  all  my  numerous  friends, 
Aflbrds  assistance  when  the  storm  impends  ! 
Thrice  welcome  then, — come,  enter  these  our  towers, 
Whatever  they  afford  is  freely  yours  ; 
Here,  while  the  shady  night  extends  her  reign. 
Attend  to  Oina-Morul's  pleasing  strain." 

The  spacious  dome,  with  plenty  stored,  we  found  ; 
The  voice  of  harmony  the  banquet  crown' d  ; 
A  num'rous  choir  composed  the  monarch's  band  ; 
Upon  the  harp  arose  his  daughter's  hand  ; 

2r 
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And  while  with  skill  her  fingers  swept  the  strings, 

Her  own  sad  tale  the  plaintive  virgin  sings. 

In  silence  I  observed  the  beauteous  fair  ; 

In  graceful  ringlets  fell  her  shining  hair  ; 

Her  eyes  in  tears,  that  but  increased  their  power, 

Shone  like  two  stars,  seen  through  an  April  shower  : 

The  sailor  marks  them  as  he  ploughs  the  seas, 

And  blesses  to  himself  the  heavenly  rays. 

No  sooner  morn  had  streak'd  the  sky  with  red, 

Than  my  companions  towards  the  foe  1  led. 

Where  rapid  Tormul's  trembling  waters  roar, 

We  found  them  posted  on  the  rocky  shore; 

To  the  loud  sound  of  tall  Ton-Thormod's  shield, 

They  swift  advanc'd  to  meet  us  in  the  field; 

Our's  not  adverse,  a  combat  fierce  began  ; 

Chief  clos'd  with  chief,  and  man  encounter'd  man  : 

Ton-Thormod  met  me  in  the  mingled  shock  ; 

Wide  flew  his  steel,  upon  my  helmet  broke. 

The  chief  o'ercome,  I  bound  in  leather  bands. 

And  pris'ner  gave  him  to  Mal-orchol's  hands. 

The  conflict  o'er,  the  king  with  rapture  view'd, 

The  prince  a  captive,  and  his  host  subdued. 

Again,  at  eve  we  shared  the  monarch's  feast ; 

Among  the  rest  Ton-Thormod  sat,  a  guest : 

But  mournful  sat,  revolving  his  defeat, 

Nor  durst  the  eye  of  Oina-]Morul  meet. 

The  shell  went  round,  till  Nature  call'd  for  rest, 

When  in  his  own  my  hand  the  monarch  press'd  ; 

Then  kind  began — "Son  of  renown'd  Fingal, 

Thou  shalt  not  unrequitted  leave  my  hall. 

One  child  is  mine,  the  loveliest  of  her  kind, 

In  person  faultless,  and  complete  in  mind  ; 
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Espouse  the  fair, — she  will  thy  soul  delight, 
And  shine  in  Selma,  a  distinguished  light ; 
Nor  will  the  portion  she  can  bring  disgrace 
Her  union  with  the  great  Fingalian  race." 

Thus  friendly  he  then  left  me  to  repose  ; 
But  scarce  laid  down,  my  eyes  began  to  close, 
Than,  sweetly  breathing  through  the  silent  air, 
The  sudden  sound  of  music  charm'd  my  ear, 
Soft  as  the  breeze  that  whirls  the  thistle's  beard, 
And  lowly  whispering  in  the  grass,  is  heard ; 
The  royal  maid  of  Fuarfed  it  prov'd, 
Who  knew  my  soul  by  harmony  was  mov'd, 
And  plaintive  sung  ! — "  Who,  placed  on  yonder  rock, 
O'er  rolling  ocean  casts  a  parting  look  ? 
Upon  the  blast  his  hair  dishevell'd  flies ; 
His  bosom  heaves,  with  sorrow  streams  his  eyes. 
Retire,  disconsolate  youth,  thy  love  is  gone 
To  wander  in  a  distant  land  unknown  ; 
Though  fame  extols  that  race  of  kings,  yet  true 
To  her  first  love,  she'll  ever  think  of  you  ; 
And  doom'd  in  misery  her  days  to  end. 
Shall  curse  the  fate  that  made  our  sires  contend." 

"  Sweet  voice,"  I  said,  "  forbear  thy  plaintive  moan, 
Thou  shalt  not  wander  in  a  land  unknown. 
Descended  from  the  daring  Trenmor's  race, 
This  bosom  cherishes  no  passion  base ; 
It  scorns  to  act  a  low  ignoble  part  ; 
And  knowing  now  to  whom  inclines  thy  heart, 
Thy  sire  to  mollify  shall  be  my  care  ; 
Then  ease  thy  fears  and  back  to  rest  repair." 
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At  break  of  day  the  captive  prince  I  sought, 
And  to  the  presence  of  Mal-orehol  brought, 
Whom  I  address'd, — "  Why  treat  a  youth  with  scorn, 
Of  worth,  of  bravery,  and  nobly  born; 
For  fame,  not  hatred,  your  forefathers  fought ; 
Their  rivalship  in  arms  should  be  forgot, 
Since  now  the  chiefs,  in  Odin's  hall  above, 
The  happy  seat  of  harmony  and  love, 
Immers'd  in  joys,  with  ancient  heroes  dwell, 
And  friendly  stretch  their  hands  to  give  the  shell : 
Like  them  be  reconcil'd,  forgive  past  rage, 
And  shun  the  vices  of  a  barb'i'ous  age." 

My  words  had  weight ;  the  lovers'  cause  prevail'd  ; 
I  joined  their  hands,  the  king  their  union  seal'd. 
Malvina,  thus,  before  these  silver  hairs 
Were  whiten'd  by  the  length  of  passing  years, 
I  could  a  princess,  in  beauty's  charms. 
Forego,  and  yield  her  to  a  rival's  arms  : 
A  generous  deed  with  pleasure  fills  the  mind, 
And,  well  recorded,  benefits  mankind. 


Minhla. 


Beneath  a  rock,  in  rugged  fissures  torn, 

The  bard  of  Morven  lay  at  noon  reclined, 
Where  o'er  his  head  an  old  fantastic  thorn 

DiflFus'd  its  fragrance  to  the  passing  wind. 
His  harp,  in  melancholy  mood  resign'd, 

Near  on  a  blasted  branch  in  silence  hung  ; 
While  slow  he  ponder'd  in  his  pensive  mind, 

The  deeds  of  fame  that  fired  his  bosom  young. 
When  dauntless  Fingal  fought,  and  grey-hair'd  UUin  sung. 

As  thus  he  lay,  enrapt  in  sacred  trance, 

And  from  his  dim  eyes  stole  the  silent  tear, 
An  aged  hero,  leaning  on  his  lance, 

With  wav'ring  steps  along  the  heath  drew  near. 
'Twas  Murno,  weeping  for  his  Uran  dear, — 

His  gallant  son,  in  fight  untimely  slain ; 
Exulting  forth  he  went  to  stain  his  spear 

In  hostile  blood,  on  Lena's  woody  plain. 
And  there,  in  earth's  cold  Avomb,  his  lifeless  bones  remain. 
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Raised  by  the  old  man's  woe,  the  heavenly  fire 

Through  the  mild  soul  of  Ossian  rushing  flew  ; 
Quick  in  his  raptur'd  hands  he  took  the  lyre, 

And  struck  a  tender  strain  in  measures  new ; 
Not  softer  ever  was  the  breeze  that  blew 

Through  Selma's  groves,  or  Cona's  streamy  vale, 
When  to  the  moon -beams  glanc'd  the  nightly  dew, 

And  ghosts  of  heroes,  borne  upon  the  gale 
In  cloudy  cars,  with  airy  maidens  sail. 


By  Luva's  stream, — the  sightless  bard  thus  sung, — 

In  his  grey  tow'r  did  noble  Forloth  dwell. 
For  deeds  of  glory  fam'd  the  chiefs  among, 

Many  a  dark  foe  beneath  his  valour  fell. 
Nor  did  his  heart  in  kindness  less  excel, 

Still  in  his  plenteous  hall  the  feast  was  spread, 
And  still  went  round  in  joy  the  sounding  shell : 

Well  knew  the  stranger  where  at  noon  to  tread, 
And  well  at  night  the  wand'rer  where  to  rest  his  head. 


One  maid  of  beauty  hless'd  his  life's  decline, 

Minvela  of  the  dark  and  glossy  hair, 
Form'd  by  kind  Nature  in  her  best  design, 

And  fairest  made  of  Morven's  maidens  fair. 
Many  young  chiefs  had  sought  with  ardent  care, 

Matchless  Minvela' s  secret  heart  to  gain  : 
No  spark  of  love  she  felt,  but  free  as  air. 

On  the  green  hills,  among  her  virgin  train, 
Rejoic'd  vrith  flying  shafts  o'er  the  brown  deer  to  reign. 
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'Twas  then  by  Carun's  winding  stream  appear' d 

Warriors  unknown,  and  loud  our  chiefs  defied  ; 
FingaVs  broad  shield  was  struck,  his  banner  reared, 

And  Forloth's  steps  of  age  were  by  his  side. 
They  met, — they  fought, — the  banks  in  gore  were  dyed, 

Heroes  unnumber'd  pale  and  bleeding  lay ; 
And  scarce  could  night  the  doubtful  strife  divide  ; 

But  Forloth  sure  had  sunk  in  death  that  day, 
Had  not  young  Finan  turn'd  th'  impending  stroke  away. 


To  Luva's  halls  the  grateful  chief  convey' d 

The  blue-eyed  Finan,  in  his  shining  car  ; 
"  Come  forth,"  he  cried,  "  Minvela,  brightest  maid, 

And  hail  thy  father  victor  from  the  war ! 
See,  on  this  youth's  white  breast  the  bloody  scar, 

That  sav'd  me  from  the  valiant  stranger's  sword  ; 
Go,  range  the  vale,  the  pine-crown'd  cliffs  afar. 

And  wat'ry  caves,  that  herbs  of  health  afford, 
Till  to  his  wonted  strength  my  hero  be  restor'd." 


Soon  did  the  youth  his  wonted  strength  regain, 

And  soon  Minvela  breathe  the  secret  sigh. 
As  from  her  harp  she  called  its  tenderest  strain. 

In  notes  scarce  heard,  that  instant  fall  and  die  ; 
Her  bosom  heav'd.  and  from  each  swimming  eye, 

A-down  her  glowing  cheek  the  big  tears  stole  ; 
Grey  Forloth  smiled,  and  Finan  list'ning  by, 

Felt  nameless  transports  darting  through  his  soulj 
At  every  rising  swell,  and  pause  of  fainting  dole. 
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The  maid,  this  piniug  grief  to  drive  away, 

Resolved  her  woodland  pastimes  to  renew  : 
Then  on  the  hill  she  stood  at  dawn  of  day, 

Her  dogs,  with  feet  of  wind,  swept  o'er  the  dew  ; 
And  sure  as  death  her  feather'd  arrows  flew. 

Sudden  was  heard  the  boding  eagle's  cry, 
And  from  the  howling  desert  wild  winds  blew ; 

Black  clouds  came  rolling  o'er  the  mountains  high. 
While  deep  and  dreadful  thunder  rattled  o'er  the  sky. 


On  a  white  rock,  hung  o'er  the  crashing  wood, 

Sat  fair  Minvela,  leaning  on  her  bow  ; 
Raging  and  all  in  foam,  swift  Luva's  flood 

Boiled  through  the  rocks  and  broken  dens  below. 
How  o'er  it,  lovely  huntress,  canst  thou  go  ? 

For  on  that  rock  thou  may'st  not  long  remain. 
Dishevell'd  in  the  blast,  thj  dark  locks  blow  ; 

Cold  round  thy  trembling  bosom  beats  the  rain  ; 
And  starless  night  will  soon  thy  fearful  steps  retain. 


Across  the  deep  dark  chasm,  where  roared  the  stream. 

Its  moss-grown  arm  an  aged  oak  had  hung, 
And  met  the  rock  bej^ond, — there,  while  the  gleam 

Of  light'ning  flashed,  and  hills  with  thunder  rung, 
The  shiv'ring  hunter  oft  of  old  had  clung, 

And  o'er  the  torrent  work'd  his  perilous  way  ; 
Far,  far  below,  wild  caves  and  shelves  among, 

The  waters  roll,  and  mists  ascending  gre}'. 
To  bats  and  dismal  owls  afford  a  doubtful  dav. 


Tliat  pass  3'oung  Fiuan  knew,  and  now  had  seen 

Minvcla  wandriug  on  the  bleak  hill  side, 
Through  brakes  he  rushed,  and  tangled  copses  green, 

Till,  standing  high  above  the  foaming  tide, 
'•'  Give  me  thy  hand,  fair  maid,"  he  joyful  cried. 

And  joyful  she  her  Avhite  hand  smiling  gave. 
Trembling  along  the  shaking  branch  they  hied  : 

It  cracks, — it  breaks, — it  falls, — no  strength  could 
save, — 
Down  the  dark  void  they  plunge,  amid  the  flashing  wave  ! 

Forloth  sat  in  his  hall,  the  beam  blazed  bright. 

He  fann'd  its  flame,  and  wished  jMinvela  there ; 
A  sharj)  scream  struck  his  ear ;  in  wild  affright 

He  rushed,  and  saw  his  young,  his  lovely  pair. 
Wreath' d  round  the  oak  together  in  despair, 

And  swiftly  shouting  down  the  foamy  flood  ; 
AVith  fruitless  cries  he  filled  the  troubled  air, 

And  all  the  gloomy  night,  in  frantic  mood, 
Roam'd  o'er  the  wat'ry  shore,  and  through  the  groaning 
wood. 

AV retched  old  man  !  I  know  thy  grief  too  well, 

Too  well  my  harp  has  learn'd  this  dreary  strain  ; 
In  pride  of  youth  my  blooming  Oscar  fell, 

And  last  of  all  my  race  I  now  remain. 
Once,  like  a  tow'ring  tree,  I  graced  the  plain  ; 

Shoots  round  me  grew,  and  flowers  in  fragrant  rows  ; 
But  soon  the  mnter's  wind,  and  freezing  rain, 

Nipp'd  each  fair  bud,  blasted  each  smiling  rose, 
And  left  me  naked, — bare  to  every  storm  that  blows ! 
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Long  by  the  fatal  stream  he  wandered  slow  ; 

Long  the  wild  mountain  heard  his  bm'sting  sighs. 
His  empty  hall  no  more  he  seem'd  to  know ; 

Dark  was  to  him  the  earth,  and  black  the  skies. 
At  length  the  distant  shouts  of  war  arise, 

By  Luva's  bank  sad  Forloth  hears  the  sound  ; 
Reckless  of  life,  to  arms  once  more  he  flies, — 

His  dark  ships,  launching  on  the  lake  profound, 
Spread  their  white  sails,  and  fly  to  Malla's  rocky  mound. 


On  green  Ferarma,  in  their  course  they  land, 

Where  the  dun  roe  sports  on  the  woody  shore, 
High  on  the  rock  two  beams  of  beauty  stand, 

Young  benders  of  the  bow,  with  shafts  in  store. 
"  Such  was  the  garb  my  lov'd  Minvela  wore," 

Cried  Forloth,  while  swift  tears  bediinmed  his  sight, 
"And  such  the  crested  helm  young  Finan  bore. 

When  down  the  stream,  on  that  disastrous  night, 
Wrapt  in  fierce  storms,  they  sank  for  ever  from  the 
light." 


His  well  known  voice  they  heard,  on  this  green  isle. 

Where  by  the  winged  stream  they  had  been  borne  ; 
Quick  to  his  arms  they  spring,  and,  for  a  while. 

Their  mingled  raptures  all  expressions  scorn. 
The  old  man's  heart,  by  gnawing  grief  long  worn. 

Again  in  purest  joy  began  to  bound  i 
To  Luva's  streams  in  triumph  they  return  ; 

Once  more  with  dance  and  song  the  hills  resound, 
And  in  the  hall  once  more  the  festive  shell  goes  round. 
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"Twas  thus,  0  iNlurno  !  thy  lamented  son, 

Like  Forloth's  children,  left  thee  in  his  prime  : 
But  for  a  season  is  thy  hero  gone, 

On  his  own  stream,  borne  to  a  happier  clime. 
And  quick,  0  Murno,  hastens  on  the  time. 

When  thou  shalt  meet  the  gallant  youth  again. 
His  course  is  now  on  the  white  clouds,  that  climb 

The  moon's  clear  face,  when  winds  their  force  restrain, 
And  free  the  light  ghosts  wander  o'er  the  starry  plain. 


'Tis  there  contending  warriors  meet  in  peace, 

And  on  the  tempest's  w^ing  together  ride  ; 
There  in  the  mutual  feast  all  discords  cease, 

Lochlin  and  Morven  sitting  side  by  side  ; 
For  w^hat  can  now  their  harmony  divide, 

When  round  them  fly  so  thick  the  airy  deer, 
When  the  blue  fields  of  heaven  extend  so  wide  ? 

No,  happy  shades,  ye  have  no  foes  to  fear, 
And  on  your  battles  past,  ye  drop  a  pitying  tear  ! 


Coinuil  anir  Criniora: 


Dark  Autumn  noAv  assumes  its  fading  reign, 
The  blue  grey  mist  creeps  slowly  o'er  the  hill ; 

Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  narrow  plain, 
And  from  the  uplands  bursts  the  new  swoU'n  rill. 

On  yonder  heath  there  stands  a  lonely  tree, 
And  there,  0  Connal !  thy  sad  grave  is  found  ; 

And  still  its  falling  leaves  it  strews  on  thee, 
Still  by  the  whirlwind  borne  in  eddies  round. 

Here  oft  at  twilight  gray,  or  purple  dawn, 
As  o'er  the  heath  the  musing  hunter  hies. 

The  sheeted  ghost  stalks  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 
Or  haunts  the  dreary  grave  where  Connal  lies. 

Thy  race,  0  Connal  !  who  shall  strive  to  trace  ? 

Or  Avho  through  ages  past  thy  sires  can  tell  ? 
As  the  tall  oak,  torn  from  its  native  place, 

They  grew,  they  flourished,  and  in  thee  they  fell. 
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IMournful  thy  wars,  0  Fingal !  'midst  the  slain, 
Where  groan'd  the  dying,  weltering  in  their  goi'o, 

There  Connal  fell !  the  terror  of  the  plain  ! 
There  fell  the  mighty  to  arise  no  more ! 

Thy  arm  a  tempest  from  the  bellowing  main, 

Thy  sword  a  meteor  in  the  evening  sky ; 
Thy  height  a  rock,  that  overlook'd  the  plain  ; 

A  glowing  furnace  was  thy  wrathful  eye. 

Loud  as  a  storm,  thy  voice  confounding  all ; 

Dire  was  thy  sword,  and  eager  to  destroy ; 
Beneath  thine  arm  the  mighty  warriors  fall, 

As  falls  the  thistle  by  the  playful  boy. 

As  low'ring  thunder  o'er  the  mid-day  skies, 
Dargo  the  bold,  Dargo  the  mighty,  came  ; 

Dark  was  his  brow,  two  hollow  caves  his  eyes. 

Bright  rose  their  clashing  swords  with  sparkling  flame. 

Crimora, — Rinval's  beauteous  daughter,  near 

Her  much-lov'd  Connal, — could  she  stay  behind  ? 

A  bow  her  shoulder  grac'd,  her  hand  a  spear, 
And  loose  her  waving  locks  flow'd  in  the  wind. 

v\.t  Dargo's  breast  the  facal  shaft  she  drew, 
Swift  from  her  arm  the  mortal  weapon  flies  ; 

Alas !  the  erring  dart  her  Connal  slew, 
Alas  !  he  bleeds,— alas  !  her  Connal  dies  ! 
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So  falls  a  rock,  torn  from  the  shaggy  hill ; 

So  falls  an  oak,  the  glory  of  the  plain  ; 
What  shall  she  do  ?  what  griefs  her  bosom  fill ! 

By  me  is  Connal,  hapless  Connal,  slain  ! 

All  day  she  wanders  by  some  nameless  stream, — 
"  Connal,  my  love  !  Connal,  my  friend  !"  she  cries  ; 

By  night  the  vale,  lit  by  the  moon's  pale  beam  ; 
For  grief  the  lovely  musing  mourner  dies. 

The  loveliest  pair  cold  earth  doth  here  enclose, 
That  ever  slept  within  her  clay-cold  womb ; 

Alone  they  rest  in  undisturb'd  repose, 

The  green  grass  rankling  o'er  their  narrow  tomb. 


mm. 


Narmon,  you  ask  the  story  of  my  \T0er3, 
What  rends  ray  bosom,  whence  my  anguish  flows, 
Why  glooms  oppressive  darken  in  my  eyes, 
Roll  the  slow  hours,  and  blast  them  as  they  rise  ? 
Oh  !  I'm  steep'd  in  guilt,  I'm  bathed  in  blood, 
Despair  pours  o'er  me  in  a  black'ning  flood  ! 
Morna  I  lov'd, — ]Morna,  the  beauteous  maid, 
With  equal  fondness  all  my  love  repaid. 
Her  voice  was  softer  than  the  morning  gale, 
That  sweeps  with  tardy  step  the  deep'ning  vale ; 
Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  flowera, 
When  all  their  scents  are  waken'd  by  the  showers  ; 
The  blue  that  trembles  through  the  whitening  sky, 
Such  melting  blue  roll'd  liquid  in  her  eye  ; 
Her  smile  was  genial  as  the  wish'd-for  spring, 
When  blow  the  blossoms,  and  the  gay  birds  sing  ; 
And  yet  I  kill'd  her  ! — hide  me,  mountains,  hide, 
Or  plunge  me  in  a  never  ebbing  tide ! 
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Oh  !  bear  me  in  a  tempest  of  the  wind, 

And  waft  from  me  this  madness  of  the  mind  ! 

-Morna  for  me  had  long  her  love  confess'd, 

And,  often  urged,  had  vow'd  she'd  make  me  bless'd  ; 

When  lo  !  to  blast  our  joys,  young  Rodnor  came  ; 

He  saw,  he  lov'd,  and  quick  avowed  his  flame. 

The  graceful  Rodnor,  armed  with  every  art. 

To  soften  virtue,  and  seduce  the  heart ; 

His  manly  step  was  firm,  erect,  and  bold, 

His  shoulders  were  o'erspread  with  locks  of  gold  : 

Yet  was  his  breast  a  store  of  endless  wiles. 

At  pleasure  could  he  dress  his  face  in  smiles. 

Distrust  I  then  received  within  my  breast ; 

The  days  seem'd  long,  my  nights  were  robb'd  of  rest ; 

Suspicious  and  revengeful  1  became, 

I  thought  that  Morna  eager  met  his  flame  ; 

I  thought  I  saw  a  mutual  passion  rise, 

Glow  on  her  cheeks,  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

Suspicion,  deepest  torment  of  the  brain. 

The  strength  of  misery,  the  soul  of  pain, 

Rack'd  my  torn  hours,  pour'd  venom  on  my  mind, 

Deaf  to  all  love,  to  all  compassion  blind. 

I  sought  young  Rodnor,  panting  for  the  fight ; 

He  fled  with  Morna,  partner  of  his  flight ; 

Swift  as  the  lightning  from  the  bursting  cloud, 

When  rolling  thunders  echo  long  and  loud, 

I  came  upon  them  on  the  verdant  plain  ; 

The  traitor  Rodnor  instantly  was  slain ; 

Fire  in  my  face,  and  fury  in  my  eyes, 

T  heeded  not  the  lovely  3Iorna's  cries  ; 

Low  at  my  feet  for  mercy  she  implor'd. 

Through  her  fair  breast  I  pass'd  the  shining  .sword. 
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■'  I  die,"  she  feebly  cried  ;  "  but,  ere  I  go, 

Learn  your  mistake,  and  tremble  when  you  kno^y ; 

'Twas  with  reluctance  Rodnor  I  obey'd, 

By  force  constrain 'd,  and  for  my  life  afraid." 

She  ceas'd ;  a  jmleness  all  her  charias  o'ercast. 

Faint,  and  more  faint  she  grew,  then  breath'd  her  last  J 

From  that  dread  hour  I'm  torn  with  passions  wild, 

Fierce  seas  seem  calm,  and  winter  whirlwinds  mild. 

Roll  on  y«  hours,  and  never  end,  oh  !  time, 

I'll  curse  myself  with  life  to  feel  mj  crime  1 

Bright  sun !  behold  a  wretch  in  torture  rise  ; 

Black  night !  ne'er  shut  in  sleep  that  wretch's  eyes  1 

When  rising  winds  the  waste  -of  waves  deform, 

When  sounding  forests  bend  beneath  the  storm, 

When  all  his  tempests  howling  vanter  blows, 

Bestrides  the  north,  and  drives  along  in  snows, 

Fir'd  with  desptiir,  I'll  seek  the  savage  scene. 

Where  murder  ting'd  with  blood  the  verdant  green  : 

My  Morna's  visionary  ghost  shall  rise. 

Fresh  from  her  wound,  and  glide  before  my  eyes  .' 


2s 


je  .Song.s  d  Stlina. 


Hail  !  star  of  soft  descending  night ! 

Whose  rays  the  glimmering  west  illume, 
Dispelling  with  thy  chastened  light, 

The  evening's  murky  gloom  ; 
Fair  is  thy  light,  when  from  the  cloud 
That  casts  o'er  thy  fair  face  its  shroud. 

Thou  shoot' st  thy  gentle  Beams  ; 
When  all  is  silent,  calm,  and  still, 
And  o'er  the  distant  misty  hill, 

Thy  silvery  radiance  gleams. 
Say,  lovely  planet,  what  dost  thou  l>cliold, 
When  from  the  clouds  thy  brilliant  rays  unfold  ? 

*  This  poem  has  been  suggested  from  a  custom  which  prevailed  iu 
early  times  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  The  bards,  at 
an  annual  feast  provided  by  the  king  or  chief,  repeated  their 
poems,  and  such  of  them  as  were  thought,  by  him,  worthy  of  being 
preserved,  were  carefully  taught  to  their  children,  in  order  to  have 
them  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  address  to  the  evening  star, 
with  which  it  opens,  has,  in  the  origmal,  all  the  harmony  that 
numbers  could  give  it,  flowing  down  with  all  that  tranquiUty  and 
softness  which  the  scene  described  naturally  mspircs. 
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The  stormy  winds  in  gusts  no  more, 
Now  swell  along  the  sandy  shore  ; 
The  torrent's  murmur  from  afar, 
Now  sweelly  soothes  the  listening  ear  ; 
In  tumults  wild,  the  surging  Avave 
The  rocky  channel  oft  will  lave  ; 
The  flies  of  eve  begin  their  flight, 
And  charm  the  placid  ear  of  night. 

Ah  !  what,  fair  light,  dost  thou  behold, 

When  hovering  o'er  the  ocean's  breast  ? 
The  waves  embathe  thy  hair  of  gold, 
When  sinking  in  the  crimson  west. 
Farewell,  thou  meek  enlight'ner  of  the  skies  ) 
Now  let  the  light  of  Ossian's  soul  arise. 

Lo  !  to  my  mental  sight  appears, 
The  shade  of  my  departed  years ; 
Fancy's  vision  hither  sends, 
The  actions  of  my  bravest  friends  , 
Lo  !  the  warriors  once  again, 
Gather  round  on  Lora's  plain, 
Fingal  comes  with  glory  crown'd, 
With  his  heroes  ranged  around. 

And  see,  in  order  rang'd,  the  bards  of  song, 

Ryno  and  Ullin  venerable  in  years  ; 
Alpin,*  to  whom  the  rapturous  powers  belong. 

To  melt  the  warlike  heroes  into  tears. 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  same  root  with  Albion,  or  rather  Albiu,  the 
aucicnt  name  of  Britain :  Alp,  "  high  in  laud,  or  coimtiy." 
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Remembrance  !  busy  power,  ah  !  why  recall 
Days  when  we  flourish'd,  now  for  ever  past ! 

Ah  !  deeds  that  thrill  the  aged  Ossian's  soul, 
Still  fresh  in  memory's  bound  can  yet  be  trac'd. 

Minona  now  came  forth  in  her  beauty,  Avith  downcast 
look  and  tearful  eye  ;  her  hair  flew  slowly  on  the  blast  that 
rushed  unfrequent  from  the  hill.  The  souls  of  the  heroes 
were  sad  when  she  raised  the  tuneful  voice  ;  for  often  had 
they  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar,""'  and  the  dark  dwelling  of 
white-bosomed  Colma.f  Colma  left  alone  on  the  hill,  with 
all  her  voice  of  music  !  Salgar  promised  to  come  ;  but  the 
night  descended  round.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she 
sat  alone  on  the  hill. 

SONG    OF    COLMA. 

Now  sable  night  the  solemn  scene  invades, 
And  I  am  here  envelop' d  in  its  shades  ; 
Alone  I  wander,  while  the  midnight  storm, 
Now  roars  aloud,  and  clouds  the  skies  deform  ; 
Adown  the  shaggy  rock  the  torrents  pour, 
No  hut  receives  me  from  the  driving  shower ; 
Amid  the  gloom  of  solemn  night,  with  dread, 
The  howJing  hill,  forlorn  and  sad,  I  tread. 

Rise,  beauteous  moon,  in  majesty  of  light, 
And  the  dun  shadows  quickly  put  to  flight ; 


*  Sealg-'er,  '*  a  hunter." 

t_Cul-math,  "a  woman  with  line  hair." 
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In  chaster  light,  ye  glimmering  stars,  arise, 

And  lead  me  to  the  place  where  Salgar  lies  ; 

Tir'd  with  the  chase,  he's  stretched  along  the  ground, 

His  bow  unstrung,  and  panting  dogs  around. 

Ah  !  here  in  sorrow  must  I  sit  alone, 

And  to  the  mossy  streamlet  make  my  moan. 

The  wind  now  echoes  through  the  sadden 'd  grove, 

In  vain  I  listen  for  the  voice  I  love. 

When  night  had  thrown  around  her  darkest  shade, 

To  meet  me  here  how  many  vows  you  made  ; 

Here  is  the  roaring  stream,  the  rock,  the  tree. 

In  vain,  my  Salgar,  do  I  call  on  thee ; 

Though  fell  contention  doth  our  friends  divide, 

With  thee  I'd  fly  my  parent's,  brother's  pride. 

Hush,  thou  wild  "svind,  let  all  thy  howling  cease ! 
And  thou,  0  stream,  be  still'd  a  while  in  peace  ; 
Around  the  solemn  scene  let  silence  reign. 
And  my  shrill  voice  be  heard  across  the  plain  ; 
Lo  !  through  the  clouds  the  moon-beams  glimmer  pale. 
And  the  flood  brightens  in  the  distant  vale. 
To  the  pale  beam  the  gray  rocks  faintly  glow. 
But  Salgar  comes  not  o'er  the  impending  brow. 
No  bounding  dogs  before  him  hither  stray. 
To  indicate  that  Salgar  comes  this  way. 

But  who  are  these  that  lie  so  quiet  here  ? 
Is  it  my  Salgar  and  my  brother  dear? 
Alas  !  I  fear  that,  stretched  along  the  heath, 
They  sleep  for  ever  in  the  arms  of  death  ! 
Oh  !  speak  to  me,  that  here  so  calmly  rest ; 
They  answer  not, — what  fears  torment  my  breast ! 
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Their  swords  are  covered  with  the  purple  stain  ! 

Oh  !  why,  my  brother^  hast  thou  Salgar  slain  ? 

And  why,  my  Salgar,  has  thy  scalping  sword, 

My  gentle  brother's  heaving  bosom  gor'd  ? 

Oh  !  speak  to  Colma, — hear  her  voice, — oh  !  hear. 

Ye  that  to  me  were  once,  alas !   so  dear ! 

Distressed  and  sorrowful,  how  shall  I  raise, 

The  song  of  mourning  and  the  song  of  praise  ? 

In  you  so  fair,  my  bosom  took  delight, 

Fair  on  the  hills,  and  terrible  in  fight ; 

Speak !  hear  my  voice  ;  no,  Colma  calls  in  vain , 

For  ever  closed  shall  thase  lips  remain  ! 

Oh !  from  the  windy  mountain's  summit  speak. 

Say,  in  what  cave  shall  I  your  spirits  seek, 

No  feeble  voice  salutes  my  listening  eai', 

No  answer  lost  amidst  the  tempest  drear! 

I  sit  in  lonely  grief,  half  drown 'd  in  tears, 
And  wait  till  lovely  gray-eyed  morn  appears  ; 
Ye  friends,  bid  the  majestic  tomb  arise, 
But  do  not  close  it  until  Colma  dies  ! 
My  life  shall  vanish  like  a  faithless  dream, 
With  my  dear  friends  I'll  rest  beside  the  stream  ; 
When  solemn  night  steals  slowly  o'er  the  heath, 
Amid  the  blast  my  ghost  shall  mourn  their  death  ; 
The  hunter  from  his  lowly  booth  shall  hear. 
My  soothing  voice,  he  shall  both  love  and  fear  ! 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly  blushing  maid  oi 
ToDman.  Our  tears  descended  for  Colma,  and  our  souls 
were  sad.  Ullin  came  with  the  harp,  and  gave  the  song  of 
Alpin.     The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant ;  the  soul  of  Ryno 
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was  a  beam  of  fire.  But  thoy  had  rested  in  the  narrow 
house,  and  their  voice  was  not  heard  in  Sehna.  Ullin  had 
returned  one  day  from  the  chase,  before  the  heroes  fell.  lie 
heard  their  strife  on  the  hill ;  their  song  was  soft,  but  sad. 
They  mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men.  His 
soul  was  like  the  soul  of  Fingal ;  his  sword  like  the  sword  of 
Oscar.  But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned;  his  sister's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
the  sister  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  retired  from  the  song  of 
Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the  west,  when  she  forsees  the 
shower,  and  hides  her  fiiir  head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the 
harp  with  Ullin  ;  the  song  of  mourning  rose. 

RYNO    AND    ALriN. 


Ilush'd  are  the  winds,  and  past  the  driving  shower, 
And  calm  and  silent  is  the  noontide  hour  ; 
The  loose  light  clouds  are  parted  in  the  skies. 
O'er  the  green  hills  th'  inconstant  sunshine  flies  ; 
Red  through  the  stony  vale,  with  rapid  tide. 
The  stream  descends,  by  mountain  springs  supplied  ! 
How  sweet,  0  stream  !  thy  murmurs  to  my  ear  ! 
Yet  sweeter  far  the  tuneful  voice  I  hear  ; 
'Tis  Alpin's  voice,  the  master  of  the  song  : 
He  mourns  the  dead,  to  him  the  dead  belong  ; 
Some  heart-felt  sorrow  bends  his  hoary  head. 
And  fills  his  swimming  eyes,  sufi'us'd  with  red. 
Why  tried,  0  master  of  the  song,  thy  skill. 
Alone,  sequester'd  on  the  silent  hill  ? 
Why,  like  the  blast,  that  makes  the  woods  complain. 
Or  wave  that  beats  the  lonely  shore,  thy  strain  ? 
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AI-PIN-. 

The  tearSj  0  Rjho  \  which  alone  I  shed, 
The  strains  I  sing  are  sacred  to  the  dead 
Tall  is  thy  stature  on  the  mountain  bare, 
On  the  green  plain  beneath  ^  thy  forai  is  fair  , 
Yet  soon,  like  Morar,*  shalt  thou  meet  thy  doom, 
And  the  dumb  mourner  sit  beside  thy  tomb  ; 
The  hills  no  more  shall  hear  thy  jocund  cry, 
And  in  thy  hall  thy  i>ow  unstrung  shall  lie. 

Swii't  wert  thou,  Morar,  as  the  bounding  roe, 
As  fiery  meteors,  dreadful  to  the  foe. 
Like  winter's  rage  was  thine,  in  storms  reveal'd  ; 
Tky  sword  in  $ght  like  lightning  in  the  field  ; 
Thy  voice  like  torrents  swell'd  with  ha.'^ty  rains, 
Or  thunder  rolling  o'er  the  distant  plains  ; 
Unnumber'd  heroes  has  thy  arm  o'erturced, — ■ 
In  smoke  they  vanish'd  when  thy  anger  burn'd. 
Thy  brow,  bow  peaceful  when  the  war  was  o'er  I 
Like  the  first  sunshine  when  it  rains  no  more  ; 
Calm  as  the  moon  amidst  the  silent  sky, 
Calm  as  the  lake  when  hush'd  the  tempests  lie. 
How  narrow  now  thy  dark  abode  is  ignnd. ! 
>Jow  with  three  steps  thy  grave  I  compass  round ; 
Great  as  thou  wert,  four  stones  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
Thy  sole  memorial,  leave  thee  half  unknown  ; 
The  lonely  tree,  where  scarce  a  leaf  we  find, 
The  long^  rank  grass  that  whistles  in  the  wind, — 


*  Mor-er,  *'  great  man,*^'  the  son  of  Torinan,  and  gTandson  of 
Carthiil,  lord  of  I-mora,  one  of  the  western  islands. 
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These,  and  these  only,  guide  the  hunter's  eye. 
To  iind  where  Morar's  mould'ring  relics  lie. 
How  low  is  Morar  fall'n  !  alas  !  how  low  ! 
No  tears  maternal  o'er  his  ashes  flow  ; 
No  tender  maid,  to  whom  his  heart  he  gave, 
Sheds  love's  soft  sorrows  o'er  his  humble  grave  ; 
Cold  are  the  knees  his  infant  weight  that  bore, 
And  Morglan's  lovely  daughter  is  no  more. 

But  who,  low  bending  o'er  his  staff,  appears-, 
Oppress'd  at  once  with  sorrow  and  with  years  ? 
A  few  white  hairs  ai*e  o'er  bis  temples  spread. 
His  steps  are  feeble,  and  his  eyes  are  red. 
Thy  sire,  0  Morar,  is  the  sage  I  see, 
Thy  sire, — alas  !  the  sire  of  none  but  thee. 
He  heard  thy  martial  fame,  supreme  in  fight, 
Of  daring  foes  he  heard,  dispers'd  in  flight : 
Of  Morar's  fame  he  heard, — why  heard  he  not 
The  wound, — the  hero's  death  was  Morar's  lot  ? 
0  !  sire  of  Morar,  still  thy  son  deplore  ; 
Weep  on  for  ever,  but  he  hears  no  more ; 
Deep  are  the  slumbers  of  the  silent  dead. 
And  low  their  pillow  in  the  dust  is  spread.; 
No  more  thy  voice  he  hears  with  filial  joy, 
Thy  call  no  more  his  slumbers  can  destroy. 
When,  in  the  grave,  ah !  when  shall  morning  break, 
The  cheerful  morn  that  bids  the  skmib'rer  w^ake  I 

Farewell  I  O  first  of  men,  untaught  to  yield. 
Unrivall'd  victor  in  the  hostile  field. 
The  hostile  field  thy  voice  no  more  alarms, 
Nor  the  dark  forest  lightens  with  thy  arms : 
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To  no  fond  son  descends  thy  treasur'd  famO; 
Yet  shall  the  song  preserve  thj  living  name 
The  shining  record  every  age  shall  see, 
And  time's  last  ftilt'ring  accents  tell  of  thee. 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  ])ut  most  the  bursting  sigh  of 
Armin.^  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who  fell  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmorf  was  near  the  hero,  the  chief 
of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  bursts  the  sigh  of  Armin  ?  he 
said.  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  ?  The  song  comes,  with 
its  music,  to  melt  and  please  the  soul.  It  is  like  soft  mist, 
that,  rising  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the  silent  vale ;  the  green 
flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  sun  returns  in  his 
strength,  and  the  mist  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  sad,  0  Armin, 
chief  of  the  sea  surrounded  Gorma  ? 

THE   LAMENT   OF   ARMIN. 

Sad  !  I  am  sad  indeed,  my  tears  still  flow ; 
Years  linger  on,  nor  small  my  cause  of  woe  ; 
Carmor,  you  lost  no  son, — brave  Colgar  lives ; 
Daughter  of  beauty,  Annir  still  survives  ; 
Carmor,  your  name  blooms  fair,  on  solid  l\ase  ; 
Armin's  the  last  of  his  unhappy  race. 
Autumnal  winds  !  blow  with  your  fiercest  breath. 
And  Avhistle  loud  along  yon  sable  heath  ; 
Streams  of  the  mountains  \  roar  along  the  rock  ; 
Speak,  tempests  !  in  the  proud  top  of  the  oak  ; 
Swift  through  the  broken  clouds,  O  moon,  walk  jmle. 
And  gleam  at  intervals  along  the  vale  ; 

*  Armin,  "  a  hero."     He  was  chief  or  petty  king  of  Gouma, — 
"  the  blue  island," — supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
t  Cear-mor,  "  a  tall  dark-complexioned  man." 
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Bring  to  my  mind  the  sad  and  horrid  night 

(My  son,  how  unavailing  was  thy  might?) 

When  fell  hold  Arindal,  when  Danra  died. 

When  all  my  children  fell,  my  greatest  prid'^ 

Like  harvest  moon  thou  wast,  ()  Daura  fair, 

W  hite  as  the  snow  Ixjforc  it  leaves  the  air, 

Sweet  as  the  tender  breath  of  broom  in  May, 

When  through  our  glens  the  calm  winds  scarcely  stray 

Armar,  in  fields  renown'd,  with  blood  all  slain'd, 

Demanded  her,  nor  was  his  suit  disdain'd  : 

O'er  their  fond  loves  a  few  short  months  had  past, 

Fain  hop'd  their  friends,  and  wi&h'd  it  long  might  last. 

Erach,  the  son  of  Odgal,  inly  pin'd, 

His  brother  slain  by  Armar  fill'd  his  mind ;  ^ 

Like  the  sea's  son  he  came ;  on  the  l>old  wave 

Fair  was  his  skiff,  fjiir  was  the  shew  it  gave  ; 

White  were  his  locks  of  age,  rude  was  their  flow, 

And  camly  thoughtful  was  his  serious  brow, 

"  Fairest  of  women,  Daura !  in  the  sea 
A  rock,  not  distant,  bears  a  waving  tree  ; 
Its  branches  are  extended  wide  in  air, 
And  from  afar  the  wild  fruit  blushes  fair  : 
There  Armar  waics ;  come,  Daura,  swiftly  move, 
For  me  he  sent  to  fetch  his  beauteous  love." 

She  went,  for  Armar  call'd  :  "  Armar  !"  she  cried  ; 
Save  the  rock's  son  no  other  voice  replied  !  * 

*  By  the  son  of  the  rock,  the  poet  means  the  echoing  back  of  the 
human  voice  from  a  rock.  It  was  a  common  opinion,  that  the  echo 
was  made  by  a  spirit  within  the  rock  ;  and  they,  on  that  account, 
called  it  "  Mac-talla,"  the  son  who  dwells  in  the  rock. 
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"  Armar !  my  love,  torment  me  not  with  fear  ; 
'Tis  Daura  calls  ;  hear,  son  of  Ardnart^  hear." 
Fleet  o'er  the  rolling  tide  the  traitor  fled, 
With  smiles  deriding  the  deluded  maid. 
"  My  father !  brother  !  Armar  !  help  !  oh  hear !" 
She  mournful  cried  ;  it  mournful  reach'd  the  ear. 
My  son  descended  from  the  hill's  steep  face, 
All  rough  and  deck'd  with  trophies  of  the  chase  : 
His  trusty  bow  was  grasp'd  within  his  hand, 
Five  dogs  pursued  his  steps  along  the  strand; 
He  saw  fierce  Erach,  and  he  seiz'd  him  bold, 
A  hide's  thick  thongs  around  his  limbs  are  roU'd  ; 
Bound  to  an  aged  oak,  he  loudly  moans, 
He  loads  the  winds  with  unavailing  groans. 
Swift  in  his  boat  my  son  divides  the  deep, — 
'Twas  Daura  call'd,  Daura  was  heard  to  weep. 
The  furious  Armar  from  the  beach  dismiss'd 
The  feather'd  shaft, — along  the  air  it  hiss'd, 
And  sinking  deep,  no  more  his  heart  was  fir'd  ; 
.He  fell,  and  as  he  reach'd  the  rock,  expir'd. 
My  son  !  my  Arindal !  you  timeless  fell. 
And  in  the  traitor's  place  I  live  to  tell. 
Armar  plung'd  in,  resolv'd  to  save  the  fair  ; 
He  lash'd  the  flood,  his  brawny  limbs  all  bare ; 
Mounting  the  surgy  wave,  he  left  the  shore, 
A  blast  o'erwhelm'd  him,  and  he  rose  no  more  ! 
Alone,  and  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  child 
Was  heard  complaining,  all  her  accents  wild! 
Oh  !  loud  and  frequent  were  her  piteous  cries, 
Nor  could  her  father's  feeble  aid  suffice  ; 
All  night  her  mournful  wailings  reach'd  my  ear, 
All  night  I  harrow'd  was  with  dread  and  fear  ; 
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Loud  was  the  wind,  and  on  the  mountain's  side, 

Hard  beat  the  rain,  hard  beat  the  foaming  tide. 

I  heard  at  last  her  trembling  voice  decay, 

A.S  winds  'mid  mountain  grass,  it  died  away  ! 

O'ercome  with  grief,  my  Daura  breathed  her  last ; 

Thee  Armin  left  Avith  clouds  of  woe  o'ercast. 

When  come  the  mountain  storms,  when  tempests  fly, 

When  the  fierce  north  wind  lifts  the  wave  on  high, 

I  sadly  sit  upon  the  sounding  shore, 

I  view  the  rock,  and  hear  the  sea's  wild  roar ; 

The  direful  prospect  feeds  my  troubled  soul, 

Still  gush  my  tears,  still  fierce  my  eyeballs  roll. 

Oft  by  the  setting  moon  I  see  the  dead ; 

Pale  rise  their  ghosts, — I  think  I  hear  their  tread ; 

Half  Aiewless  they  together  seem  to  walk, 

They  seem  in  mournful  conference  to  talk  ; 

Will  none  of  you  this  stubborn  silence  break  ? 

In  pity  to  a  drooping  father,  speak. 

Sad  !  1  am  sad  indeed,  my  tears  still  flow  ; 

Years  linger  on,  nor  small  my  cause  of  woe. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  song ; 
when  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of 
other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and 
heard  the  lovely  sound.  They  praised  the  voice  of  Cona, 
the  first  among  a  thousand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my 
tongue,  and  my  soul  has  failed.  I  hear  sometimes  the 
ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleasant  song.  But  memory 
fails  in  my  mind ;  I  hear  the  call  of  years.  They  say,  as 
they  pass  along,  why  does  Ossian  sing  ?  Soon  shall  he  lie 
in  the  narrow  house,  and  no  l)ard  shall  raise  his  fame.  Roll 
on,  ye  dark  brown  years,  for  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  course. 
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Let  the  tomb  open  to  Ossian,  for  his  strength  has  failed. 
The  sons  of  song  are  gone  to  rest  ;*  my  voice  remains  like  a 
blast,  that  roars  lonely,  on  a  sea  surrounded  rock,  after  the 
winds  are  laid.  The  dark  moss  whistles  there, — the  dis- 
tant mariner  sees  the  wa^dng  trees. 

*  The  contemporaries  of  my  youth  and  strength  are  departed ; 
my  renown  shall  not  rise  in  the  song.  I  am  dispised  by  my  friends  ; 
alas  !  great  is  the  change  of  days. 

Though  the  sun  glitters  upon  the  heath,  I  will  not  behold  her 
golden  rays  ;  though  the  stag  should  start  by  me,  Ossian  will  chase 
him  no  more.  Although  Manus  should  cross  the  ocean  again  to  in- 
vade Albin,  my  sword  is  not  victorious  in  the  slaughter ;  and  my 
fame  is  not  celebrated  by  the  bards.  I  am  not  invited  to  a  feast. 
My  esteem  is  not  equal  to  a  king's  son ;  one  day  is  like  a  year  to 
me.  It  was  the  reverse  in  the  halls  of  Sclma,  the  mansions  of  my 
mighty  father,  where  Ossian  was  honoured  above  the  rest ; — behold 
the  uncertainty  of  everything  under  the  sun. — ^^  Ossia?i's  Tale,"  a 


Seima,  the  famous  palace  of  Fingal,  was  situated  in  that  part  of 
Argyleshire  called  Upper-Lorn,  upon  a  high  eminence  of  an  oblong 
form,  which,  near  the  sea  shore,  rises  at  equal  distances  from  the 
mouths  of  the  lakes  Etivc  and  Crerau.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  arc 
still  to  be  seen  vestiges  of  extensive  buildings.  The  following,  from 
a  poem  of  Ossian,  translated  by  Dr.  Smith,  is  very  descriptive  of 
the  place,  "  The  chase  had  ceased,  and  the  deer  slept  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  on  the  moss  ;  the  curtain  of  night  descended  on 
the  hills ;  and  heroes  were  feasting  in  Sclma.  Tliere  was  song 
after  song,  as  the  custom  was,  and  the  music  of  harps,  with  the 
barking  of  dogs,  in  the  interval  of  action,  from  the  rock  which  rises 
over  the  white  beach." 
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The  beach  here  mentioned  answers  exactly  the  present  aspect  of 
the  white  sand  that  covers  the  shore,  round  part  of  the  hill  on 
which  Selma  stood.  There  arc  two  rocks,  from  either  of  which  the 
dogs  might  be  heard  to  bark ;  but  one  rises  considerably  higher 
than  the  other,  and  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of 
Lmi-Bhaile-an-righ^  or  the  hill  of  the  king's  town.  Between 
these  two  eminences  stood  the  city  of  Bcrccjonium,  in  Fiugal's  day 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands. 

Selma,  in  Fingal's  time,  by  lightning,  or  some  other  accident, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Ossian,  who  had  seen  it  in  its  glory,  thus 
describes  it  in  ruins : — 

"And  thou,  Selma,  house  of  my  delight,  is  this  heap  thy  old 
ruins,  where  the  thistle,  the  heath,  and  the  rank  grass  are  mourn- 
ing under  the  drop  of  night," 

We  are  likewise  told,  that  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  tenants  of 
an  adjoining  farm,  while  dig-ging  for  stones  near  the  hill  of  Selma, 
discovered  a  stone-coftiu,  which  contained  human  bones  of  more 
than  ordinary  size.  Several  other  relics  of  antiquity  have  been 
found  near  this  place. 


C|t  i'xh  larbs; 


The  night  is  dull  and  dark  ;  in  clouds 
Ileav'n  the  high-top'd  hill  enshrouds  ; 
From  the  black  sky  no  moon  doth  look ; 
The  blast  I  hear,  the  A^^ood  that  shook ; 
Dull  and  distant  now  it  seems, 
And  murmur  low  the  valley  streams ; 
From  the  yew  tree's  solemn  shade, 
The  lonely  screech-owl  wakes  the  dead. 
Behold  yon  misty  form  arise  ! 
'Tis  a  ghost ! — it  fades,  it  flies  ! 

*  This  poem  has  been  pi-eserved  by  Maepherson,  who  has  ap- 
pended a  prose  translation  of  it  as  a  note  to  one  of  Ossian's  poems. 
Though  closely  resembling  Ossiau's  composition,  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  a  much  later  period.  Like  the  "Songs  of  Selma,"  the 
competitions  of  the  bards  has  afforded  a  subject  to  its  author-  Five 
of  them  having  met  at  the  residence  of  a  chief,  who  was  a  poet  him- 
self, went  severally  to  make  their  observations  on,  and  returned 
with  an  extempore  description  of,  the  night.  The  time  is  October, 
which,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  has  all  that  variety  which  tin 
bards  ascribe  to  it  in  their  descriptions.     The  poet  Gray  says,  con 
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From  the  hut  upon  the  hill 

1"he  distant  dog  doth  howl,  and  still 

The  stag  lies  by  the  mountain  rill ; 

ceruing  this  poem, — "  It  is  full  of  nature,  and  noble,  wild  imagina- 
tion. Five  bards  pass  the  uight  at  the  castle  of  a  chief,  himself  a 
principal  bard ;  each  goes  in  his  turn  to  observe  the  face  of  things, 
and  returns  with  an  extempore  picture  of  the  changes  he  has  seen. 
It  is  an  October  night,  the  harvest  month  of  the  Highlands.  This  is 
the  whole  plan,  yet  there  is  a  contrivance  and  a  preparation  of 
ideas  that  you  would  not  expect.  The  oddest  thing  is,  that  every 
one  of  them  sees  ghosts,  more  or  less.  The  idea  that  struck  and 
surprised  me  most  is  the  following : — one  of  them,  describing  a 
storm  of  wind  aud  rain,  says, — 

"  Ghosts  ride  on  the  tempest  this  night ; 

Pleasant  their  voice  between  the  gusts  of  wind  ; 

Their  songs  are  of  other  worlds." 
Did  you  never  obseiwe  that  pause,  as  the  gust  is  recollecting  itself, 
and  rising  upon  the  ear  in  a  shrill  aud  plaintive  note,  like  the 
swell  of  an  JEoUan  harp  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  like 
the  voice  of  a  spirit.  There  is  another  fine  picture  in  one  of  them. 
It  describes  the  breaking  up  of  the  clouds  after  the  storm,  before  it 
is  settled  into  a  calm,  and  when  the  moon  is  seen  at  short  intervals  : 
"  The  waves  are  trembling  on  the  lake, 

And  lash  the  rocky  sides; 
The  boat  is  brimful  in  the  cove, 

The  oars  on  the  roaring  tide. 
Sad  sits  a  maid  beneath  a  cliff, 

And  eyes  the  rolling  stream  ; 
Her  lover  promised  to  come, 

She  saw  his  boat  when  it  was  evening  on  the  lake: 
Are  these  his  groans  on  the  gale, 

Is  this  his  broken  boat  on  the  shore  ?" 
Gray  has  written  out  these  sentences  in  distinct  lines,  as  though 
they  had  been  metrically  disposed  in  the  original,  and  not  prose. 
And  indeed  it  is  difficult  not  to  discern  a  music  in  them,  or 
to  think  they  want  a  music  of  any  other  sort.  But  the  effect 
would  be  different  in  long  nompositions. 
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By  his  side  the  faithful  hind  ; — 

Ha !  through  his  horns  she  hears  the  wind  ! 

She  starts,  but  sinks  to  rest  again  ; 

The  fearful  roe  doth  safe  remain 

In  the  cleft  rock  ;  the  heath-cock's  head 

His  spreading  wing  in  rest  doth  shade. 

Abroad  to  stray,  no  beast  nor  bird. 

Save  the  owl  and  fox,  is  heard  : 

She  upon  the  leafless  tree ; 

On  the  dark  mountain,  howling,  he. 

Sad,  panting,  to  despair  a  prey, 
The  traveller  has  lost  his  way  ; 
Through  shrubs  and  thorns,  the  forest's  mai 
Beside  the  gurgling  rills  he  strays ; 
The  rock,  the  pool,  his  soul  affright, — 
He  fears  the  pale  ghost  of  the  night ; 
Trees  to  the  furious  blast  resound. 
And  falling  branches  shake  the  ground  ; 
By  the  wild  wind  the  clinging  thorn 
Along  the  sighing  grass  is  borne. 

The  night  is  cloudy,  full  of  storms  ; 

Dark,  haunted  by  the  ghostly  sprite  , 
Wander  the  dead  in  shadowy  forms  ; — 

My  friends,  receive  me  from  the  night. 

SECOND    BAUD. 

Howling  wdnds  the  mountain  shnke  ; 

Fast  down  the  hill  descend  the  showers  ; 
Windows  clap,  and  forests  quake  ; 

The  growing  river  dreadful  roars  ; 
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The  doubtful  ford  yon  traveller  tries ; 
But  hark,  that  shriek  ! — he  falls,  he  dies  ) 
The  cattle  %, — the  beating  rain 
Drives  them  from  the  wat'ry  plain  ] 
They  tremble  as  the  torrents  fall, 
And  seek  with  eager  eyes  the  stall. 
The  hunter  starts,  from  sleep  dismay'd, 
And  -wakes  the  lone  hut's  fire  decay 'd ; 
His  dripping  dogs  smoke  round  his  hearth ; 
He  stops  the  opening  chinks  with  earth. 
Loud  roar  two  mountain  streams  ;  they  meet 
Beside  his  booth ;  while  sad  doth  sit 
The  shepherd  by  the  mountain's  side  ; 
He  waits  till  the  full  streams  subside  ; 
But  gathering  waters  roll  around, 
And  groaning  trees  above  him  sound  ; 
He  Avaits  the  moon's  arising  light, 
To  his  lov'd  home  to  bear  him  right. 
Ghosts  ride  upon  the  storm  to-night  ; 
Sweet  is  their  voice  the  winds  among ; 
Their  songs  to  other  worlds  belong. 

The  rain  is  past,  and  tempests  blow, 
Windows  flap  and  rivers  flow  ; 
Oold  drops  from  the  roof  descend  ; 
The  sky  is  clear,  no  clouds  impend. 
But  ah  !  see  there  the  gathering  showers  ; 
The  western  sky  with  darkness  lours  ; 
The  night  is  stormy,  void  of  light, — 
My  friends,  receive  me  from  the  night. 
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THIRD    BARD. 
The  wind  still  sounds  between  the  hills, 
Still  the  riven  rocks  it  fills ; 
From  their  high  place  the  firs  are  bent ; 
Wide  the  turfy  hut  is  rent ; 
Each  way  the  clouds  divided  sail, 
And  the  burning  stars  unveil. 
The  meteor,  token  of  our  doom, 
Flies  sparkling  through  the  lucid  gloom  ; 
It  burns  upon  the  hill, — I  see 
The  fern,  dark  rock,  and  fallen  tree. 
What  shrouded  ghost  of  paly  hue 
Beneath  yon  lone  tree  do  I  view  ? 
The  dark  waves  tumble  on  the  lake, 
Upon  its  rocky  sides  they  break  ; 
The  oars  upon  the  white  wave  move  ; 
The  boat  is  brimful  in  the  cove  ; 
Sad  sits  a  maid  the  rock  beside, 
She  gazes  on  the  rolling  tide ; 
She  waits  her  lover's  promised  sight, 
"Whose  boat  she  saw  when  yet  'twas  light. 
Are  these  his  shatter'd  oars,  that  break 
On  the  rough  shore  ? — is  this  his  shriek, 
That  in  the  whistling  wind  does  speak  ? 

Hark  !  descends  the  rattling  hail, 
Flakes  of  snow  the  ground  o'erveil ; 
White  grows  the  top  of  every  hill, 
And  the  stormy  wind  is  still ; 
Varied  and  cold  the  storm  descends  ; — 
Receive  me  from  the  night,  my  friends. 
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FOURTH    BARD. 
The  night  is  calm  and  fair ;  the  heaven 
Starry  and  blue  ;  the  clouds  are  driven 
Far  by  the  winds,  that  are  sujDpress'd ; 
And  moonlight  on  the  hills  doth  rest ; 
Trees  glitter ;  shine  the  mountain  streams  ; 
Bright  rolls  the  lake  its  moon-reflecting  beams. 
The  scatter'd  shocks  of  corn  I  see 
Upon  the  plain,  and  fallen  tree  ; 
The  wakeful  hind  the  shocks  rebuilds, 
And  whistles  on  the  distant  fields. 
The  night  is  settled,  calm,  and  fair ; 
But  who  is  flitting  in  the  air  ? — 
She  from  the  dead,  in  robe  of  snow. 
With  golden  tresses  on  her  brow. 
Chief  of  the  people's  lovely  child. 
Beneath  the  spear  of  death  who  smiled  ! 
Come,  lovely  maid,  and  bless  our  sight. 
Thou,  in  whom  heroes  took  delight ! 
Ha  !  on  the  blast  the  phantom  flies ; 
Formless  it  melts  into  the  skies. 

Blue  mists  across  the  valley  fleet, 
And  on  the  hill  the  grey  clouds  meet. 
The  moon  throughout  the  heavens  is  bright  ; 

The  night  is  starry,  calm,  and  blue  ; 
Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  from  night, — 

The  night  is  lovely  to  my  view. 
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FIFTH    BAED. 
Calm,  but  dark  the  night ;  a  cloud 
Doth  in  the  west  the  moon  enshroud ; 
Across  the  hill  her  feeble  beam 
Moves  slov/ly ;  sovinds  the  distant  stream  ; 
The  torrent  murmui-s  on  the  rock  ; 
From  the  booth  is  heard  the  cock. 
Past  is  more  than  half  the  night ; 
The  housewife  Avakes  the  djing  light ; 
The  kindled  fire  dispels  the  gloom  ; 
The  hunter  thinks  that  morn  is  come : 
He  calls  his  nimble  dogs  around, 
Whistling  he  goes,  and  at  the  sound, 
With  him  o'er  gloomy  hills  they  bound  ; 
The  cloud,  with  blasts  dispersing,  flees  ; 
The  north's  star-circled  plough  he  sees  ; 
Much  of  the  night  to  pass  remains  ; 
Against  the  mossy  rock  he  leans. 

Hark  !  the  wood  a  whirlwind  shakes, 
A  murmur  low  the  valley  wakes  ; 
The  armies  of  the  dead  are  there. 
Returning  from  the  crowded  air. 

The  moon  behind  the  mountain  sleeps, 
Beyond  that  lofty  rock  she  peeps ; 
The  shadows  of  the  trees  are  tall ; — 
Now  thickest  darkness  covers  all. 
Wide  the  dreadful  gloom  extends  ; — 
Eeceive  me  from  tlie  night,  my  friends. 
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THE    CHIEF. 
Let  clouds  upon  the  hills  appear, 
Spirits  flv,  and  travellers  fear  ; 
In  the  woods  let  whirlwinds  rise, 
And  falling  storms  disturb  the  skies  ; 
Let  windows  clap,  and  torrents  roll, 
Let  meteors  glare  from  pole  to  pole, 
Let  the  bright  moon  her  radiance  shed, 
Or  in  black  clouds  enclose  her  head  ; 
Little  the  night  employs  my  care, 
Stormy  or  dark,  or  blue  the  au*. 

Night  flies  before  the  gleam  of  rncrn  ; 
Soon  as  his  rays  the  hills  adorn, 
Dispersing  clouds  the  day  restore. 
But  we  return  from  night  no  more  ! 
"Where  are  our  might}^  kings  of  old, 
Our  far-fain'd  kings,  in  battle  bold  ? 
The  fields  where  once  they  fought  are  dumb  ; 
Scarce  remains  their  mossy  tomb  ! 
So  we  from  memory  shall  decay, — 
This  lofty  house  shall  sink  away  ; 
Our  sons  the  fragments  of  the  fall 
Shall  see  not,  but  to  age  shall  call, 
To  tell  where  stood  their  fathers'  hall ! 

Raise  the  song !   the  harps  resound 
Send  the  shells  of  joy  around ; 
Let  an  hundred  tapers  shine. 
Youths  and  maids  in  dances  join  ; 
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The  hoary-headocl  minstrel  bring, 
The  deeds  of  other  times  to  sing,— 
Of  mighty  kings,  renown'd  of  old, 
Of  chiefs  that  we  no  more  behold  ! 
Thus  pass  away  the  cheerful  night, 
Till  the  first  gleams  of  morning  light ; 
Then  youths  the  twanging  bow  assume, 
And  through  the  night's  withdrawing  gloom, 
With  tuneful  dogs  the  morning  cheer, 
And  climb  the  hills,  and  wake  the  deer  !* 

*  We  find  the  following  account  of  an  extraordinary  chase  in  a 
poem  entitled  the  "  Fingalian's  Greatest  Hunting"  : —  "  Fingal  sat 
with  Bran  upon  the  plain  beneath  the  hill.  Every  Fingalian  sat 
upon  the  hill  of  the  chase  till  the  stag  had  started.  "We  let  loose 
our  three  thousand  hounds.  Great  was  their  strength,  and  match- 
less their  swiftness.  Every  hound  killed  two  stags  before  the  end  of 
the  chase.  Bran  was  only  a  whelp,  yet  he  killed  one  stag  more  than 
the  rest.  We  killed  six  thousand  and  one  stags  on  the  plain  beneath 
the  hill.     In  all  my  experience  I  never  saw  a  chase  like  this." 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  to  some  incredible,  that  so  many  deers  as 
are  mentioned  in  this  poem,  were  killed  in  one  day.  But  w^hen  we 
consider  that  the  Fingalians  lived  for  the  most  part  on  venison,  and 
that  they  kept  a  vast  number  of  grey-hounds,  we  may  easily  believe 
that  they  might  have  performed  deeds  by  means  of  then-  dogs,  that 
appear  astonishing  to  us  now.  It  is  probable,  that  the  scene  of  this 
great  chase  was  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  M'Donald. 


I^pptiibir. 


ODE    TO    OS  SI  AN.* 

Imagination  !  mighty  power, 

Where  dost  thou  guide  my  roving  mind  ? 
Bj  time,  by  distance  unconfin'd. 

On  Fancy's  rapid  wings  I  fly 
To  Morven's  coast,  where  mountains  tower, 

And  break  the  clouds  that  roll  on  high. 
Before  my  view  the  dark  Ijrown  heath  extends, 

From  reed-crown'd  lakes  the  creeping  mists  exhale, 
Down  the  rock  bursting,  the  rude  stream  descends, 

And  foams  along  the  solitary  vale. 

Cona,  thy  waters  murmur  in  my  ear  ! 

Selma,  thy  halls  unfold  ! 

There  sits  Fingal !— the  chiefs  of  old 
Gaze  on  the  ruler  of  the  war. 

One  vaunts  his  prowess  in  the  field, 

Another  lifts  his  riven  shield, 
Or  shews  the  deep-indented  scar. 

*  This  ode  was  composed  by  Mr.  Holl  the  translator  of  Fingal, 
and  published  in  1772.  It  immediately  arrested  the  notice  of  the 
world  and  was  eagerly  and  justly  applauded. 
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High  o'er  the  rest  the  son  of  songs, 
Ossian,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings, 

Conspicuous  stands,  to  whom  belongs 
The  praise  of  warriors  ;  to  the  ground 
^  He  deeply- musing  bends  his  eyes, — 
Behold  the  royal  Bard  arise, 

Behold !  he  shakes  the  eagle  plumes,* 

With  which  his  burnish'd  helm  is  crown' d  : 

His  skilful  hand  the  harp  assumes,f 
He  lightly  sweeps  the  tuneful  strings, 
And  wakes  the  pleasing  sound. 

Hark  !  he  pours  the  martial  song  ; 
His  brave  compeers  around  him  throng, 

To  hear  the  sti-ain  sublime  ; 
And  whilst  his  animating  lays 
Proclaim  their  fame  in  other  days, 
Their  deeds  in  ancient  time, 
Each  war-worn  chief  inglorious  ease  disdains, 
Pants  for  the  fight,  and  thick  embattled  plains. 

*  The  kings  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of  eagle's 
feathers,  by  way  of  an  ornament,  in  their  helmets. 

t  "We  can  fancy  to  ourselves  the  hoary  bard  rising  with  his  harp 
at  the  feast  of  kings,  drawing  a  trembUng  hand  over  the  murmur- 
ing cords,  intensely  wrapt  up  in  himself,  as  if  looking  in  upon  the 
Avorking  of  his  own  mind,  till,  catching  the  ray  of  inspiration, 
his  eyes  sparkle,  his  stature  increases,  his  fingers  sweep  over  strain  s 
of  fire,  and  in  the  strength  and  pride  of  genius  he  rolls  over  the 
mute  and  attractive  crowd,  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn."  We  can  fancy  this,  and  it  follows  as  a  natural  corollary, 
that  the  inspired  bard  should  sink  and  rise  with  his  subject,  bewail 
the  fate  of  the  warrior  and  grief  of  the  desponding  maid, — become 
indignant  in  manner  and  mien, 
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Again  inspir'd  with  glor^-'s  charms, 
The  fiery  warriors  call  to  arms, 

To  wdn  immortal  praise  ; 
Each  hopes  to  gain  a  deathless  name, 
To  live  renown'd,  or  die  with  fame, 
The  theme  of  future  days. 
Each  grasps  his  sword,  each  shakes  his  moony  shield. 
And  tlie  bright  mail  pours  lightning  o'er  the  field. 


Softer  now  thy  numbers  flow, 

Slowly  rolls  the  plaintive  strain  ; 
See,  the  first  of  heroes  low  ! 

See,  the  mighty  Morar  slain  ! 
From  the  tender  virgin's  eyes 

Fall  the  pearly  drops  of  woe  ; 
See,  her  bosom  throbs  with  sighs, 

Sorrow  swells  her  breast  of  snow. 


Yon  mossy  stones  that  rise  above  the  heath, 

Beside  the  blasted  oak  that  towers  on  high, 
Mark  to  the  hunter's  view  the  cave  of  death, 

Where  chiefs  renown'd  in  former  ages  lie  : 
There  rests  brave  Morar  ! — thy  untimely  doom, 

Thy  aged  sire  and  mournful  friends  deplore. 
How  vain  their  sorrow  ! — in  the  silent  tomb 

The  mighty  Morar  sleeps^  to  rise  no  more  ! 
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Like  him,  ye  wamors  !   you  must  pass  away, 
Like  him  you  shine,  the  glory  of  the  plain  ; 

In  time  your  strength  will  fail,  your  tombs  decay, 
And  no  memorial  of  your  fame  remain. 

The  melting  lay  their  rage  controls, 
And  calms  to  peace  their  furious  souls ; 
Thy  charms,  destructive  Fame  !  inspire 
Their  breasts  no  more  with  martial  fire ; 
Each  hero  mourns  some  breathless  friend  ; 
Compassion's  tender  tears  descend  ; 
Their  arms  bestrew  the  dusty  plain. 
The  falchion  thirsts  for  blood  in  vain. 

Oh !  who  like  thee  could  feel  for  other's  woe, 
And  to  thy  strains  the  heart-felt  thought  impart, 

In  plaintive  numbers  bid  them  wildly  flow. 
And  melt  the  soul  beyond  the  power  of  art ! 

On  thee,  her  darling  son,  fair  Fancy  smiles, 

Her  bright  ideal  scenes  displays  ; 
She  strongly  paints  them  in  thy  mind, 
And  pours  them  in  thy  daring  lays. 
The  sons  of  glory,  battle-slain, 
From  thee  receive  the  plausive  song  ; 

They  quit  the  blood  empurpled  plain  ; 
Around  them  meteors  gleam  ; 
The  ruddy-flaming  beam 
Skirts  the  dark  clouds  on  which  they  sail  along. 
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Behold  their  airy  halls  ! 
Bedropp'd  with  fire  the  roofs  appear  ! 
In  dimly-gleaming  arms  they  stand, 
The  shells  half- viewless  in  their  hand  ; 

Beneath,  the  clouds  of  darkness  roll ; 
Their  words  pervade  thy  list'ning  ear, 

And  sink  into  thy  thoughtful  soul. 


See  !  Loda's  gloomy  form  advance,* 

On  high  he  lifts  his  shadowy  lance  ; 

Within  his  hand  the  tempests  lour. 

The  blast  of  death  his  nostrils  pour ; 
Like  flames  his  baleful  eyes 

Appal  the  valiant, — from  the  fight 

They  turn  before  the  blasting  light  ; 
His  hollow  voice  like  thunder  shakes  the  skies, 
Slowly  he  moves  along,  exulting  in  his  might. 

Yain  are  thy  terrors,  dreadful  shade  ! 

Lo  !  Morven's  king  defies  aloud 

Thy  utmost  force, — his  gleaming  blade 

Winds  through  the  murky  cloud. 

The  form  falls  shapeless  into  air ; 

His  direful  shrieks  the  billows  hear, 

And  stop  their  rapid  course  with  fear  ; 

The  hundred  rocks  of  Inistore  reply. 
As,  roll'd  into  himself,  he  mounts  the  darken'd  sky. 


*  "  Carricthura,"  Macphcrson's  translation, 
t  "Berrathon,"  ditto. 
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IIow  sweetly  flows  thy  latest  strain,!  when,  borne 

On  heaven's  curl'd  clouds,  appears  thy  hoary  sire ; 
Bright  pearly  drops  the  laughing  fields  adorn, 

The  eastern  clouds  are  streak'd  with  purple  fire  ; 
The  opening  flower  perfumes  the  breath  of  morn. 

All  nature's  clad  in  beauty's  fair  attire. 
To  thee  the  winds  his  feeble  voice  convey  : 
Come  to  ray  airy  halls  away  ! 
Silent  are  now  our  martial  plains  ; 
Our  glory  in  the  song  remains. 
Come  to  my  airy  halls,  sad  Ossian  !  *  come  away. 

*  Mr.  Hazlitt  observes, — "There  is  in  Ossian  a  perpetual  sense 
of  privation, — a  feeling  of  total  desolation, — an  annihilation  of  the 
substance,  and  an  embodj'ing  the  shadow  of  all  things.  If  it  were 
indeed  possible  to  show  that  this  poet  was  nothing,  it  would  only  be 
another  blank  made  in  existence, — another  void  left  in  the  heart 
— another  confirmation  of  that  feeling  which  made  him  so  often  re- 
peat '  Eoll  on,  ye  dark  brown  years,  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  wings 
to  Ossian.'  -' 


OSSIAN'S   C03IPLAINT. 


Beloved  Ossian,  of  many  tales,  from  thy  graceful  mouth 
sweet  is  every  song  ;  when,  0  king  of  bards,  thou  commenc- 
est  the  sublime  rehearsal  of  heroes  and  swords,  thy  substan- 
tial Avords  are  like  dew  upon  the  green,  tender  herbs  of  the 
great  plains,  which  giv#  joy  to  my  solitary  soul,  full  of  sor- 
row and  love.  Tell  me,  sorrowful  Ossian,  what  is  it  that 
now  wounds  thy  heart,  what  is  the  cause  of  thy  lament, 
thy  cry  in  the  island  ?  The  occasion  of  my  mourning  I  shall 
not  conceal,  stranger  from  afar,  who  now  awakest  me  ;  but 
hard  and  sorrowful  is  my  tale,  that  shall  make  tears  flow 
in  streams  from  thine  eyes. 

A  thousand  years,  and  some  hundreds  more,  have  passed, 
since  my  path  hath  ceased  in  the  desert,  since  my  mouth 
hath  desisted  in  the  song,  to  celebrate  the  sons  of  the  field 
of  battle. 

jNlany  were  the  darts  of  grief  that  pierced  my  heart  in 
the  bloody  path,  after  the  Fingalians  were  gone ;  when  I 
travelled  solitary  and  feeble,  without  a  son,  without  a  chief, 
without  the  light  of  the  sun.  When  the  beloved  compan- 
ions of  my  youth,  and  my  strength  were  all  gone,  and  had 
forsaken  me,  some  of  them  vanquished  in  the  field,  and 
some  lamenting  in  the  fierce  storm.  JNIiserable  and  sad  I 
was  left  behind,  naked  as  a  withered  tree,  without  fruit, 
blossom,  or  leaves,  on  the  summit  of  the  high  mountain  of 
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storms  ;  and  after  I  was  many  years  solitary  and  alone,  the 
whistling  blast  of  the  mountain  came  with  strength  to  me. 
and  I  died  ;  but  my  fame  remained  in  the  song,  and  1  myself 
dwell  in  the  island  of  the  brave,*  enjoying  the  music  of  my 
friends,  without  want,  without  conflict, f  without  battle. 

But  descending,  as  at  this  time,  from  above  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  my  fore-fathers  of  old,  1  am  in  a  dilemma,  lament- 
ing and  mourning,  such  as  Gaul  in  Ifreoine.J  The  foes  of 
the  Fingalians  are  become  numerous,  and  are  secretly  de- 
stroying my  fjime,  and  with  guile  and  envy  are  virulently 
bent  on  neglecting  my  tale  as  a  thing  of  nought. 

One  of  them,  like  a  bear,]]  is  striding  before  the  rest,  with 
fierce  rage  and  bristly  fury,  and  to» wound  me  keen  if  he 
had  arrows  in  his  quiver.  His  head  is  bowed,  heavy  and 
grey,  and  trembling  with  the  pain  of  age  ;  his  watery  eyes 
are  awry,  and  he  is  widely  opening  his  wide  voracious 
mouth.  His  legs  are  infirm,  and  stooping  under  the  weight 
of  his  uncouth  body  ;  and  his  neck,  though  great  is  its  bulk, 
bending  under  the  burden  of  his  head.  Behind  him  there 
is  another  man  marching,§  without  clemency,  sense,  breed- 

*  The  heaven  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  Flalh-innis  07' Jlaitheaa 
is  still  a  term  for  heaven. 

t  Combat. 

X  The  hell  of  the  ancient  Druids  and  Caledonians.  Whatever  it 
Avas,  it  is  described  as  singularly  cold,  and  remarkable  for  the 
cruelty  of  its  inhabitants.  It  appears  that  Gaul  was  confined  in 
this  island  amongst  his  merciless  foes,  where  he  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing verse  : — "  Thou  wild  land  of  the  Freoine,  with  thick  mist 
and  monsters,  land  of  torment,  without  honour,  without  friendsbip, 
to  approach  thee  is  disgusting  to  me."  Glenfreoine,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, signifies  cold  valley. 

II  Dr.  Johnson. 

^  Probably  Boswell. 
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ing  or  shame,  like  a  wolf  in  the  glen,  running  fast  to  mur- 
der the  young  brood.  Rage  and  fury  are  rising  up  behind 
the  ears  of  the  real  dog,  opening  his  babbling,  gaping,  hard 
teeth,  to  tear  my  armies  to  pieces  before  he  shall  stop.  Be- 
hind these  two  great  men,  their  armies  are  quickly  coming 
on,  to  dishonour  the  fame  of  the  bards,  and  wholly  to  cut 
oil  the  Fingalians. 

Inhuman  tribe,  without  mercy,  without  virtue,  Avithout 
friendship ;  race  without  love,  without  compassion,  without 
victory,  is  there  any  praise  or  valour  in  murdering  the 
dead,  when  there  is  none  of  them  to  oppose  you  in  the  com- 
bat? Were  the  Fingalians,  as  in  the  years  that  ai*e  past, 
drawing  near  to  you  on  the  sloping  heath,  quickly  would 
you  fly  away  from  their  fierce  strokes  in  time  of  ire. 
Conan,  the  least  of  the  Fingalians,  Avould  be  sufficient  to 
reduce  j'our  two  leaders  into  subjection ;  both  the  open- 
mouthe<l  disfigured  bear,  and  the  long-eared  dog  that  sup- 
ports him. 

But  pity  it  is,  0  hero,  that  thou  hast  clothed  me  in  the 
filthy  garb  of  the  strangers,  and  that  thou  hadst  not  given 
sufficient  proof  to  my  foes  that  my  own  garb  was  not  lost. 

In  the  north  a  man  started  up  to  preserve  my  people 
alive,  and  wrote  the  history  of  my  fame  anew  in  mild  words, 
nut  deviating  from  the  truth.  Though  this  day  my  garment 
is  old,  and  torn  from  side  to  side,  its  shape  is  not  yet  awk- 
ward, and  it  proves  my  strength  and  fame. 

Thus,  heroic  friend,  prove  thyself  Fingal's  heir ;  tell  my 
tale,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  recited  in  a  mild  style. 
From  the  east  came  down,  with  easy  steps,  an  historian  of 
elegant  voice.  From  his  lips,  noble  as  the  dew,  and  as  fresh 
virgin-honey  drojipiug  from  the  comb,  his  style  is  flowing, 
metho'Iical,  wise,  and  neat ;  melodious  is  his  speech,  with 

2u 
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beauty  and  elegance.  In  his  countenance  appears  the  bard, 
descending  with  slow  and  gentle  step.  Another  rose  up  in 
the  south,  who  strenuously  pled  my  cause  in  the  battle,  and 
who  clothed  me  in  my  own  garb,  at  the  time  of  reciting  the 
tale  of  the  brave.  A  brave  hero  in  Lismore  prepared  his 
arms  ;  he  threw  the  spear,  and  made  a  gap  in  the  head  of 
the  filthy  bear  without  virtue.  A  dauntless  clerk  stood  up 
in  the  high  fort,*  in  the  cause  of  the  bards  against  the 
wolf;  he  threw  the  real  dog  upon  his  back,  and  the  back 
of  his  head  in  the  mire.  Another  strenuous  champion 
is  coming  forth  ;  strong  is  his  step,  and  mild  his  voice,  and 
he  shall  overthrow  all  those  who  have  culumniated  my 
people. 

And  now,  since  the  two  great  men  are  fallen,  their 
armies  are  pursued  in  their  flight,  and  they  shall  never 
obtain  the  victory  in  the  battle,  nor  merit  praise  in  the 
strife. 

0  Ossian  of  victorious  deeds,  pleasant  to  my  sorro^vful 
heart  is  every  distressful  tale  that  comes  from  thy  mouth  ; 
although  thy  enemies  are  become  many,  for  them  it  is  vain 
to  struggle  ;  victory  shall  never  bless  a  society  without  love 
and  without  good  luck. 

Return  thou  to  thy  rest,  spirit  of  Ossian,  and  weep  no  more 
for  those  who  are  gone  ;  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
rema  in,  they  shall  not  be  numbered  among  the  dead ;  and 
until  all  things  under  the  sun  shall  change,  gentle  bard  of 
many  tales,  thy  power  and  thy  fiime  shall  not  fail,  and  the 
remembrance  of  thee  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  among  the 
people,  f 

*  Edinburgh. 

t  The  great  controversy  on  tlie  authenticit)^  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian  gave  rise  to  the  foregoing  allegory,  in  which  the  author  has 
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iutioduced  the  ghost  of  Ossiau  lamenting-  that  his  enemies  had  be- 
come so  numerous  and  bitter,  and  also  bestowing  a  blessing  on 
those  who  had  become  his  defenders. 

The  three  jirincipal  enemies  of  Ossian  were  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Malcolm  Laiug,  Esq.,  and  John  Pinker  ton.  Dr.  Johnson's  dislike 
to  the  Scotch,  and  the  hostile  spirit  with  which  he  set  forward  in 
his  enquiries,  are  well  known  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  language  or 
manners  of  the  people,  and  hi.s  researches  were  confined  to  the  inns 
where  he  lodged,  or  to  the  families  he  visited,  most  of  whom  were 
habituated  to  English  manners  and  customs.  Were  any  foreigner, 
distrustful  of  the  works  of  our  great  bards  being  genuine,  to  proceed 
aloug  the  great  roads  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  procure  attes- 
tations to  the  authenticity  of  Parmlise  Lost,  or  Shakespear's  works, 
at  every  inn  where  he  alighted,  we  are  afraid  that  he,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Johnson,  would  retain  his  doubts  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
"  Several  of  the  opponents  of  Ossian,"  says  Mr.  Heron,  '*  were 
men  who  had  decided  upon  prejudice,  and  without  enquiry.  In 
such  a  case,  the  judgment  of  Gray,  a  poet  and  an  antiquarian  of 
singular  eminence,  a  man  of  candid  integrity,  is  of  more  value,  if 
authorities  are  to  be  received  for  arguments,  than  the  opinions  of 
all  those  together  who  have  att.'mpted  to  transfer  the  laurel  from 
the  brow  of  Ossian  to  that  of  his  translator." 


>\  c  have  no  moral  doubt  that  the  poems  going  under  the  name 
of  Ossian's  belong  to  a  very  high  era  of  antiquity,  and  have  been, 
as  they  profess,  sung  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  though  at  the  sametime 
we  admit  the  great  probability  of  their  not  being  the  work  of  one 
hand.  The  obstinate  infidelity  of  Johnson,  the  insolent  attacks  of 
Laing,  not  to  mention  inferior  coadjutors,  aye,  and  the  foppish 
vanity  of  Macpherson  clinging  Avith  childish  tenacity  to  a  spurious 
fame,  have  done  their  best  to  stifle  the  applause  due  to  the  worthy 
rival  of  Homer,  still  it  is  not  difficult  to  forsee  that  a  glorious  future 
awaits  the  bard  of  Selma. 
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Whatever  darkness  may  in  the  meantime  be  cast  upon  him,  by 
the  reanimated  prejudices  of  races  and  nations, — whatever  sneers 
by  the  envious  and  sceptical,  true  genius  will  ever  welcome  him 
with  a  kindred  glow,  and  that  book  which  could  raise  an  echo  in 
the  dark  mind  of  Napoleon,  will,  as  long  as  generosity,  magna- 
nimity, and  tenderness  have  a  place  in  the  world, — as  long  as 
sympathy  with  exterior  nature  exists, — assert  its  empire  over  the 
human  breast. 


ONE  DAY'S  JOURNEY  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS.^ 


The  following  day's  journey  to  the  Highlands,  was  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  a  gentleman  well  knoAvn  in  the  literary 
world,  and  who  is  particularly  distinguished  by  his  know- 
ledge of,  and  abilities  in  Gaelic  philology.  A  manuscript 
history  of  a  certain  parish  in  the  County  of  Perth,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  this  gentleman.  In  this  manuscript,  the 
author  gives  a  particular  account  of  Ossian's  stone,  situated 
in  Glenalmond.  A.bout  forty  years  ago,  some  soldiers,  when 
employed  under  the  command  of  General  Wade,  in  making 
the  military  road  from  Stirling  to  Inverness,  through  the 
Highlands,  raised  the  stone  by  large  engines,  aud  under  it 
Avas  found  a  coffin  full  of  burned  bones  ;  the  coffin  was  com- 
posed of  four  gray  stones,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian.  That  this  was  the  matter  of  fact,  can  be 
attested  by  several  persons  still  alive,  and  who  were  on  the 
spot  at,  and  lately  after  the  removal  of  the  said  monument. 
Birt,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Highlands,  and  Whitaker,  in  his 
History  of  Manchester,  are  both  very  particular  as  to  this 
stone,  and  the  cause  of  its  removal.  To  prove  that  this  was 
Ossian's  grave  and  monument,  is  not  the  business  of  the 
following  pages.  The  writer  will  leave  a  disquisition  of 
that  nature  to  those  who  are  more  skilled  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage and  antiquities  ;  however,  he  presumes  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  following  account,  which  he  gathere  I,  as  far 
*  Perth  :  Brown  and  Gillies,  1784. 
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as  he  could  learn,  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent  persons 
in  Glenalmond,  together  with  the  corresponding  testimony 
of  those  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  relations  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  complete  as  he  could  have  wished,  owing  to  the 
expedition  he  was  obliged  to  make,  in  the  course  of  one 
day's  journey.  It  appears  that  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  of  the  first  distinction,  have  undertaken  the 
same  tour,  with  a  view  to  discover  any  traces  of  Ossian  and 
his  monument,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

March  12,  1784. — Set  out  from  Perth  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  company  with  two  young  gentlemen. 
About  two  miles  from  thence,  we  passed  by  the  ancient 
castle  of  Huntingtower,  formerly  Ruthven  Castle,  which 
originally  M^as  the  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Ruthven 
for  many  ages.  This  family  was  further  dignified  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  GoAvrie,  and  lived  in  this  country  in  great 
splendour.  Huntingtower  now  belongs  to  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Athole.  Here  is  to  be  seen,  though  almost  in  ruins, 
the  hall  where  King  James  VI.,  and  some  of  his  nobles, 
are  said  to  have  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Cowrie,  not  long 
liefore  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

About  two  miles  further  on,  Ave  arrived  at  Methven 
Castle,  the  seat  of  David  Symthe,  Esq.  Methven  gave  name 
to  an  ancient  family,  who  had  their  seat  and  property  there, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  and  flourished 
in  this  country  with  great  lustre,  for  several  generations 
afterwards.  Methven,  through  the  Earl  of  Strathearn,  be- 
came a  royal  appanage  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  1528,  on  the 
marriage  of  Henry  Stewart,  a  cadet  of  the  royal  family, 
with  the  Queen  Dowager  of  King  James  IV.,  was  erected 
into  a  lordship  in  his  fiivour,  whose  posterity  failing  in 
the  male  line,  the  lordship  of  Methven    reverted  to  the 
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crown,  and  by  King  James  the  VI.,  was  bestowed  on  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  one  of  whose  successors  sold  the  same  co 
the  family  of  Smythe  of  Braco,  ever  since  designed  of  Meth- 
ven.  Here  we  could  not  pass  over  these  grounds  Avithout 
remembering  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Methven,  which  is  thus 
related  by  our  historians : — Soon  after  the  coronation  of 
King  Robert  Bruce^  at  Scone,  in  1306,  he  encamped  his 
small  force  near  Methven,  where  he  and  his  army  were  un- 
fortunately surprised  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  July,  by 
the  English,  assisted  by  the  Scots  malcontents,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  1  hey  forced,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  camp.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Scots  army  being  newly  levied,  and  consequently  raw  and 
inexperienced,  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  left  the  king  and 
a  small  number  of  adherents  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
English  army.  They  made  a  glorious  defence,  though  at 
length  obliged  to  retreat  before  their  numerous  assailants. 
King  Robert  was  nearly  made  prisoner,  but  bravely  rescued 
by  Sir  Christopher  Seton.  lie  fled  to  the  Highlands,  where 
he  remained  till  the  following  3'ear,  when  he  took  the  field, 
matters  being  changed  in  his  favour.  The  Castle  of  Meth- 
ven, which  is  situated  farther  west  than  formerly,  is  a  very 
elegant  building,  and  from  its  situation  to  the  south,  has  a 
commanding  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country  ;  and,  on 
account  of  a  handsome  turret  on  each  side  of  the  four  angles, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  square  fortress  or  castle. 

Four  miles  north-west  from  thence,  stretches  the  moor  of 
Methven,  and  we  arrive  at  Buchanty,  crossing  over  the 
Almond.  Here  the  river  runs  between  two  jutting  rocks, 
forming  a  very  deep  lin  or  pool.  We  stopped  at  a  village 
named  Kincraggan,  eight  miles  from  Perth ;  here  we 
found  the  inhabitants  spoke  the  Gaelio  language,  being  on 
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the  north  side  of  the  Almond,  while  those  on  the  south  side, 
spoke  English  :  we  Ijreakfasted  here  so  well,  that  we  believe 
the  enterfcairiment  would  not  have  been  disagreeable  even 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  ! 

After  breakfast  we  proceeded  upon  our  journey,  accom- 
panied by  the  miller  of  the  next  village,  an  intelligent 
honcat  man ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  from  thence, 
Ave  came  to  a  plain  moor,  where  we  saw  a  great  number  of 
cairns,*  or  graves  of  the  Caledonians  or  Danes  ;  some  of 
which  are  placed  regularly  in  rows;  one  in  particular,  was 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  the  stones  raised  above  it  were 
more  numerous  than  any  of  the  others  ;  hence  we  conjec- 
tured that  it  behoved  to  be  the  grave  of  one  of  their  chief 
officers  ;  nigh  this  spot  are  visible  the  burying-places  of  the 
Eomans,  or  smalHwmj^?/,  covered  with  turf;  had  our  time 
allowed,  it  was  our  intention  to  have  opened  one  of  them,  in 
order  to  discover  any  Roman  weapons,  etc. 

About  a  furlong  from  these  cairns  or  tumuli,  we  arrived 
at  the  Eoman  camp,  Avhich  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  map  of 
the  county,  published  last  3  ear  by  Mr.  Stobie.f  This  camp 
is  situated  upon  a  high  sloping  moor  ;  part  of  the  remains 
of  the  ditches  and  trenches  are  visible.  I  could  also  per- 
ceive Avhere  the  prcdoriiun  stood.  Hard  by  it  runs  the 
water  of  Almond,  along  the  banks  of  which  there  is  a  deal 
of  natural  wood. 

After  having  satisfied  ourselves  with  vicAving  the  Roman 

*  Rude  monuments,  consisting  of  small  stones  heaped  together 
upon  the  graves,  very  irregular  in  bulk;  their  great  men  were  dis- 
tinguished with  great  cairns,  and  so  in  order,  according  to  their 
degree  of  subordination,  their  respective  monuments  present  us 
Avith  their  rank  and  station. 

t  Stobie's  nine-sheet  Map  of  Perthshire,  publislied  in  17S3. 
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camp,  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
is  to  be  seen  a  Roman  house,  in  ruins,  of  a  circular  form,  the 
walls  of  Avhich  are  about  two  feet  above  the  sui'ftice  of  the 
ground.  Having  contemplated  these  objects,  Ave  proceeded 
towards  a  new  bridge,  which  crosses  the  water  of  Almond, 
and  marched  up  the  hill  of  Uun-mhor,*  which  we  found  to 
l>e  two  miles  of  ascent,  obliquely,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  perpendicular  height ;  near  the  top  of  which  are  visible 
the  remains  of  a  great  many  Caledonianf  houses  placed  in 
an  irregular  manner.  ^Ye  then  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  in  order  to  view  what  the  country  people  call  a  Giant's 
castle,  but  Avhich  T  found  to  be  a  Caledonian,  or  Danish  castle 
of  great  strength  ;  it  is  surrounded  with^wo  rows  of  Avails, 
the  in.side  part  of  the  inner  wall  may  he  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  and  the 
outer  Avail,  about  one  thousand  feet  in  circumference.  This 
hill  has  a  commanding  prospect  of  Perth,  where  there  was  a 
Roman  station ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  some  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  Romans  took  possession  of  the  hill, 
and  placed  an  out-post  here,  in  order  to  give  their  armies 
intelligence  Avhen  the  Caledonians  Avere  coming  over  their 
mountains.  There  is  another  Roman  out-post  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill  two  miles  north-east  from  this  fortification.  Here 
we  had  a  vicAv  of  the   Grampian  hills,  from  whence  the 


*  Yrom  du)t,  "  hill,"  and  ;;//^C';-,  ''great,"— "' the  castle  of  the 
great  hill." 

t  In  ancient  times,  the  Caledonians  placed  their  habitations  upon 
the  top  of  the  highest  hills,  in  order  to  prevent  any  sudden  surprise 
from  their  neighbouring  clans ;  and  to  illustrate  this,  Ave  find  the 
A-estiges  of  ploughs,  or  ridges,  and  furrows,  upon  the  highest  hills, 
Avhere  grass  will  not  grow  at  present. 
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famous  Galdus,  or  Galgacus,  descended  in  order  to  repel  the 
Koman  arras.  Descending  from  the  hill  upon  the  north, 
we  found  the  snow  very  deep,  and  in  some  places  we  went 
to  the  knees  in  snow  and  moss.  Having  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where  our  road  was,  we  computed  the  hill  to  be 
about  one  mile  in  descent ;  here  we  parted  with  our  kind 
guide,  and  prosecuted  our  journey  to  x\malree,*  where  there 
is  a  neat  modern  church,  and  manse,  as  also  a  good  inn  ; 
about  two  gun-shot  from  this  place,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  of  Bran,f  is  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  in  ruins,  from  whence 
the  place  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 

About  two  miles  distant  is  Dean-haugh,  where  there  is 
a  Druid's  temple,* twenty  feet  in  diameter;  not  far  from 
which  is  a  village  named  Findoue-beg,  where  there  is  an  old 
chapel  dedicated  to  Fiann,  or  Fingal.  In  the  same  village 
lived  a  Duff,  or  Macduff,  ground  officer  to  the  Earl  of  Gowrie 
in  Strathbran,  at  the  time  he  was  unfortunately  slain;  he  is 
said  to  have  been  active  in  collecting  the  town's  people  of 
Perth,  with  a  design  to  rescue  the  Earl  of  GoAvrie,  his 
master.  At  Findowie-more,  in  that  neighbourhood,  there 
is  another  Druid's  temple,  upon  a  rising  ground,  where  upon 
the  first  day  of  May,  or  Balden,  a  fiie  was  kindled  in 
honour  of  the  god  Belus,  or  Baal,  and  where  delinquents, 
transgressing  the  rules  of  the  Druids,  were  obliged  to 
walk  bare  footed  upon  hot  cinders,  and  likewise  to  do  other 
penance. 

There  is  an  ancient  Popish   chapel  named  SfiiclKl-rhaih- 


*  This  place  is  called  Amalrec,  from  its  being  at  a  ford  called  Ath- 
Mari, — Mary's  Ford. 

t  This  water  probably  has  its  name  from  Finj;:ars  favourite  dog. 


I 
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haJ,  in  the  west  end  of  Wester  Glenalmond,  where  sixty  men 
took  the  sacrament,  and  went  with  their  leader  to  the  battle 
of  Luncarty,  of  whom  only  three  returned. 

At  Easter-Shian,  in  Glenquaich,  there  is  a  Popish  chapel 
of  some  antiquity,  and  not  far  from  which,  on  a  fine  plain, 
is  Ach-na-rloich,  ?'.  e.,  Stonyhaugh,  where  there  is  a  well, 
called  St.  Coittag's  Well,  which  was  held  in  great  veneration  ; 
for,  long  since,  a  great  concourse  of  people,  both  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  are  said  to  have  assembled,  and  made  use 
of  this  water,  in  order  to  be  cured  of  their  various  diseases. 
But  it  appears  that  the  virtue  of  this  water  is  now  princi- 
pally confined  to  one  disease,  namely,  the  bloody-flux ;  at 
this  well  there  was  a  small  chapel  and  ceihetery;  There  is 
another  well,  not  far  from  thence,  called  the  Well  of  Coreach 
to  which  some  virtues  are  likewise  ascribed. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  these  objects,  we  returned 
to  Amalree  ;  this  place  is  v.ell  situated  for  game  and  fishing, 
and  afi'ords  agreeable  sport  in  the  proper  season.  The 
scenes  which  alternately  present  themselves  to  view,  are  of 
tlie  most  romantic  and  agreeable  nature  ;  those  confined  to 
large  cities  will  find  here  a  pleasant  variety.  This  country 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  hares,  foxes,  partridges,  wild- 
ducks,  moor-fowl,  and  woodcocks.  Loch  Freuchie  abounds 
with  fine  trout,  pikes,  and  perches,  which  are  caught  both 
Avith  rod  and  net ;  the  waters  of  Bran  and  Almond,  are 
also  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  water  trouts,  and  per- 
ches. There  is  a  moss  betwixt  Dalreoch  and  Amalree,  where 
are  a  great  many  otters,  but  vastly  difiicult  to  catch,  because 
the  moss  abounds  with  small  rivulets,  which  run  for  the 
most  part  below  the  surface  in  a  thousand  labyrinths,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hunt  them  out  of  their  subterranean 
abodes,  unless  by  chance  they  venture  too  far  from  the 
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moss ;  a  few  years  ago,  Glenalmond  abounded  with  wild 
dear,  roebucks,  etc.  Having  dined  at  Amalree,  and  enjoyed 
the  agreeable  company  of  the  minister  of  the  place,  we  re- 
turned upon  our  road  to  Perth.  The  first  object  that 
attracted  our  attention  upon  the  righc  hand,  was  Loch 
Freuchie,  or  Loch  Bran,  a  beautiful  basin  of  water  ;  in  the 
south  part  of  the  loch  is  a  small  island,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  tuft  of  trees ;  this  loch  and  island  is  the  scene 
of  the  beautiful  poem  of  Fraoch,  which  Mr.  Pennant  makes 
mention  of,  but  Avhich  he  has,  by  misinformation,  placed  at 
Lochow  in  xirgyle. 

We  rode  on  till  we  arrived  at  the  Newtown,  a  small 
village,  overtopped  by  a  high  stupendous  rock  ;  at  the  back 
of  this  rock,  and  three  miles  south  from  Amalree,  is  Glen- 
lochan,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
Loch  Lochan,  wherein  are  plenty  of  fresh  water  trout,  pikes, 
and  perches,  also  plenty  of  moor-fowl  and  woodcocks,  upon 
the  adjacent  moor.  Cross  over  Almond,  upon  an  old  bridge 
of  one  arch,  and  ride  down  the  narrow  Glenalmond,*  each 
side  of  which  is  for  three  miles  overtopped  by  high  impend- 
ing rocks ;  the  next  object  that  drew  our  attention,  was 
Clachan-Ossian,  or  Clock- Ossian,-\-  i.  c.  Ossian's  stone,  of  un- 
common size  ;  it  measured  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  five  in  breadth  ;  about  two  feet  from  this  stone  are 
still  remaining  the  four  gray  stones,  in  which  his  bones  are 
said  to  have  been  deposited, — this  monument,  and  coffin, 
are  surrounded  by  a  circular  dyke,  two  hundred  feet  in  cir- 

*  Daniel  de  Foe,  in  his  Tour  through  Britain,  observes  that  the 
hollow  through  which  the  road  to  Inverness  passes,  is  so  narrow, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  side  so  high,  that- the  sun  is  seen  but 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  longest  day. 

t  Or  Clock  na  h  Uiseaiff,  the  Laik's  stone. 
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cumference,  and  three  feet  in  height,  through  the  middle  of 
which  the  military  road  to  Inverness  passes.  One  of  the 
soldiers,  when  employed  under  the  command  of  General 
Wade,  in  making  the  road,  died  near  the  spot,  and  was 
buried  at  the  back  of  Cloch-Ossian  ;  it  is  a  custom  to  this 
day,  when  the  soldiers  are  employed  in  repairing  the 
military  road  through  this  glen,  that  they  lay  fresh  turf  on 
their  brother  soldier's  grave.  This  monument  is  two  miles 
distant  from  any  habitable  place. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  poems  make  mention  of 
Ossian  having  resided  upon  the  water  of  Bran  ;  and  at  the 
head  of  Glen  turret,  in  Monivaird*  parish,  there  is  a  sheal- 
ing  called  the  Smith's  Sheal,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  houses,  and  what  are  said  to  be  large  heaps 
of  ashes  ;  and  some  of  the  old  Gaelic  poems  of  the  country 
mform  us,  that  there  was  an  iron -work  here,  and  that  the 
swords  and  arms  for  Fingal's  army,  were  made  at  Lochen- 
lour,  four  miles  in  the  valley  below. 

About  the  middle  of  Glenalmond,  and  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Cloch-Ossian,  in  a  glen,  named  the  Glen  of 
Thieves,  is  a  cave  known  by  the  name  of  Fian,  or  Fingal's 
cave,  though  afterwards  possessed  by  a  race  of  thieves  ;  the 
entry  to  this  cave  is  five  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  in 
breadth  ;  the  roof  of  which,  in  the  middle,  is  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  length  of  it  about 
thirty  feet;  this  cave  is  overtopped  by  a  high  rock, 
or  hill,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  door,  or  entry,  is  a  large 
flat  stone,  which  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  Fians,  or 

*  Mouivau-d,  signifies  the  Bard's  hill,  or  a  Hillock  of  Bards.  A 
tradition  prevails,  that  Ossian  was  proprietor  of  part  of  Monivaird, 
a  place  that  must  in  ancient  tinies  have  been  famous  for  bards. 
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Fingdlians,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  as  a  defence  from  the 
cold,  or  wild  beasts  ;  before  the  cave  is  a  fine  green  plain, 
and  a  high  pine  tree,  three  feet  in  diameter ;  the  glen  is 
proper  for  pasture,  and  may  be  about  one  mile  long,  and 
two  miles  broad. 

There  is  another  high  hill,  or  rock,  in  Glenalmond,  that 
overtops  all  the  rest,  with  a  proud  extended  crest,  knoAvn  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Nose  of  the  Cave  ;"  there  is  a  great  hollow 
under-ground,  where,  it  is  said,  a  giant  once  resided,  who 
entertained  a  malicious  grudge  against  Fingal,  when  ho 
dwelt  at  Fian-Theach.  A  great  many  of  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
translated  by  Mr.  MTherson,  chiefly  relate  to  Fingal's 
exploits  in  Ireland,  and  upon  the  north  and  west  coast ;  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  Saxon  language  made  in  the  Ioav 
country,  from  the  days  of  Malcom  Canmore,  not  only  rooted 
out  the  Gaelic  language  in  that  part  of  the  countrj'-,  but  has 
also  with  it,  no  doubt,  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  of  Ossian's 
poems ;  there  are  still,  however,  fragments  in  the  same  trans- 
lation, where  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Fingal's  exploits 
upon  the  banks  of  Carron,  in  the  county  of  Stirling. 

"  Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to  Crona*  of 
the  streams,  Toscar  of  grassy  Lutha,  and  Ossian,  young  in 
fields.  Three  bards  attended  with  songs.  Three  bossy 
shields  were  borne  before  us ;  for  we  were  to  rear  the  stone, 
in  memory  of  the  past.  By  Crona's  mossy  course,  Fingal 
had  scattered  his  foes  ;  he  had  rolled  away  the  strangers 
like  a  troubled  sea." 

*  Mr.  M'Plierson  observes,  that  the  word  Crona,  signifies 
"murmuring,"  and  was  the  name  of  a  small  stream  which  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  river  Carron  ;  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Ossian, 
and  the  scenes  of  many  of  his  poems  are  on  its  banks.  The  enemies 
whom  Fingal  defeated  arc  not  here  mentioned. 
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llerodian,  Dio,  and  other  writers,  make  mention  of  the 
Emperor  Sevenis  having  passed  the  two  walls,  and  fought 
in  person  with  the  Caledonians,  and  their  leader,  which 
beyond  all  probability  must  have  been  Fingal,  and  perhaps 
the  above  poem  relates  to  that  part  of  the  history  ;  it  cannot, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  Fingal,  who,  at  that  time, 
— anno  207, — was  chief  of  the  Caledonians,  could  have 
remained  inactive  when  such  a  powerful  armj^  Avas  at  hand  ; 
and  indeed  it  appears,  that  the  invasion  of  Severus  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  Caledonians,  that  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  rejected  ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  a  bloody  engagement  commenced,  in  which  the  Cale- 
donians proved  victorious,  and  the  emperor  returned  with 
the  loss  of  about  fifty  thousand  men. 

The  Romans  again  made  another  effort  against  the  Cale- 
donians, under  their  leader  Caracalla ;  Fingal  met  them 
upon  the  banks  of  Carron,  where  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  again  defeated,  with  considerable  loss. 

Along  the  whole  south  front  of  the  Grampian  hills,  the 
antiquary  Avill  meet  with  numerous  rerjaains  of  Roman 
camps,  forts,  (causeways,  tumid i,  etc.)  raised  against  the 
Caledonians ;  which  being  the  frontier  country,  it  cannot 
with  any  degree  of  probability  be  contradicted,  but  that 
Fingal  and  his  army  might  have  often  fixed  their  resi- 
dence nigh  these  mountains,  in  order  to  watch  the  enemy. 
Selma,  in  Morven,  which  is  said  to  have  been  Fingal's  chief 
residence,  is  only  about  fift}^  computed  miles  distant  from 
Glenalmond ;  and  Ossian,  Fingal's  son,  would  no  doubt 
continue  to  rouse  the  army  after  his  father's  death,  by  his 
martial  example  and  warlike  song,  aid  probably  chose 
to  have  his  residence  near  the  spot  where  there  was  the 
greatest  danger ;   the  Roman  camp,  the  forts  and  tumuli, 
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nigh  to  Cloch-Ossian,  are  evident  proofs  that  this  part  of 
the  country  was  the  scene  of  action,  so  early  as  the  time  the 
Romans  came  into  this  part  of  the  island. 

Besides  what  is  above  narrated,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  notice,  that  I  made  inquiry  at  several 
respectable  clergymen,  and  others,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glenalmond,  who  all  agree  in  affirming,  that  the  stone  in 
question,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Clocli-Ossiaii,  beyond 
the  memory  of  an  person  living  ;  and  indeed,  the  names  of 
places  nigh  this  spot,  will,  in  some  instances,  serve  as 
further  proofs.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  Almond,  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  camp,  is  a  small  village  named 
Fian-Tlieach,  i.  e.,  Fingal's  thatch-hoase,  or  hall,  and  at 
the  west  end  of  Loch  Freuchie,  is  a  place  named  Dail  ■  Chill  in 
or  Fingal's  burial-place ;  whether  this  was  Fingal's  burial- 
place  or  not,  shall  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Gaelic 
critics. 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  acknowledged  by  every  lover  of 
the  beautiful  and  sublime,  to  contain  in  them  the  most  ani- 
mating and  lofty  ideas,  calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with 
heroic  courage  and  virtue ;  the  poets  of  after  ages  fall  far 
short  of  the  spirit  and  energy  of  Ossian  ;  hence  it  is,  that 
the  heroes  of  their  poems,  and  their  actions,  are  not  de- 
scribed in  so  bold  and  lofty  a  manner ;  from  this  falling  ofl' 
has  arisen  the  many  fabulous  stories  of  giants,  which  are  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  Highlands.  The  Finga- 
lian  age  is  described  as  the  age  of  giants ;  the  warriors  of 
after  ages  became  gradually  reduced  from  larger  stature  to 
smaller,  until  they  were  reduced  to  the  present  common 
height  :  great  actions  and  great  bodies  consequently  follow 
each  other. 

The  many  caves  which  we  find  in  the  Highlands,  and 
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which,  to  this  day,  are  said  to  be  caves  for  the  giants  to  re- 
side in,  are  with  them  strong  proofs  for  the  authority  of 
their  fables  ;  whereas,  it  is  evident,  that  those  caves  were 
places  of  safety  in  ancient  times,  when  pursued  by  their 
enemies,  or  probably  for  places  of  residence,  as  we  find  is 
the  case  in  Iceland,  and  many  other  countries  even  to  this 
period,  where  the  inhabitants  live  in  caves  or  dens,  under 
rocks  and  under  ground,  which  are  not  only  the  most 
proper  places  for  security  from  their  enemies,  but  are  like- 
wise better  adapted  for  their  preservation  from  voracious 
animals,  with  which  this  country  abounded  at  a  period  so 
early  as  the  days  of  Ossian  ;  this  country  being  at  that  time 
over-run  with  woods,  afforded  shelter  to  wolves  and  boars,* 
enemies  to  the  human  race,  and  they  had  no  other  place  of 
safety  for  their  residence,  but  either  in  these  caves,  or  upon 
the  tops  of  the  hills.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  are  few  hills 
in  the  Highlands,  but  what  have,  to  this  day,  vestiges  of 
castles  and  houses  ;  and  which,  in  conformity  to  the  former 
received  notions  of  giant's  caves,  are  called  '*  Giaot's  castles," 
or  the  "  Fian's  castles,"  which  may  be  easily  understood  to 
be  castles  possessed  in  the  Fingalian  age,  or  age  of  giants, 
or  mighty  warriors.  Agreeable  to  these  notions,  we  often 
meet  Avith  long  hillocks  in  the  Highlands,  which  are  called 
giant's  graves ;  and  which  fables,  if  contradicted,  will  give 

*  The  woods  here  were  a  harbour  for  wolves,  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  when  the  plague  raged  in  this  country 
and  neighbourhood,  a  number  of  men  in  arms,  were  seen  passing 
by  the  infected  persons'  tents  at  Ocbtertyre,  in  the  parish  of 
Monivaird,  chasing  two  wolves  from  the  wood  of  Strowan,  which 
they  followed  to  this  part  of  the  Highlands  before  they  were  slain  ; 
and  these  are  said  to  have  been  the  last  wolves  heard  of  in  this 
country. 

2x 
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them  a  considerable  degree  of  displeasure.  In  Glenalmond 
there  is  a  hillock  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
covered  with  heath,  which  is  said  to  be  the  grave  of  a  child 
nine  months  old  !  Their  idea  of  the  ancient  giants  is  such 
that  thej  tell  us  some  of  them  had  spears,  with  which  they 
could,  at  one  leap,  go  over  to  Ireland  or  Denmark ;  such 
stories  are  better  adapted  for  children  than  men  of  mature 
years.  These  hints  will,  however,  in  some  measure,  serve 
as  a  contrast  betwixt  the  fabulous  and  genuine  poems  of 
Ossian,  which  can  be  easily  distinguished,  in  regard  they 
bear  in  their  front,  the  marks  of  the  earliest  antiquity ;  and, 
where  genuine,  will  be  found  to  be  a  real,  not  a  fabulous 
history. 

The  Irish  harpers,  who  frequented  this  country  many 
years  ago,  brought  over  with  them  many  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  in  which  they  frequently  introduce  St.  Patrick,  as  if 
he  was  contemporary  with  Ossian,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  third,  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  whereas 
St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  This,  with  their  other  fabulous  legends  they 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  circulate  in  this  country,  are 
sufficient  proofs  to  induce  the  Irish  to  resign  every  preten- 
sion to  the  boasted  merit  of  their  country,  as  having  given 
birth  to  Ossian,  the  chief  of  Gaelic  Bards. 


HISTORICAL     ACCOUNT 


HARP    IN    THE    HIGHLANDS, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TILL  IT  WAS  DISCONTINUED, 

ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

DRAWN   UP   BY   DESIRE   OF  THE   HIGHLAND   SOCIETY   OF  SCOTLAND, 

BY  JOHN    GUNN. 


"  The  Nile  having  overflowed  its  banks  at  the  periodical  period  for 
the  rise  of  that  wonderful  river,  on  its  subsidence  to  its  usual  level, 
several  dead  animals  w-ere  left  on  the  shores,  and  amongst  the  rest, 
a  tortoise,  the  flesh  of  which  being  dried  and  wasted  in  the  sun, 
nothing  remained  within  the  shell  but  nerves  and  cartilages,  which 
being  tightened  and  contracted  by  the  heat,  became  sonorous. 
Mercury,  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  happened  to  strike 
his  foot  against  this  shell,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  sound  pro- 
duced, that  the  idea  of  the  lyre  suggested  itself  to  his  imagination. 
The  first  instrument  he  constructed  was  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise, 
and  was  strung  with  the  sinews  of  dried  animals." — Apollodorus. 

"  The  most  ancient  representations  of  the  lyre,  it  must  be 
observed,  gave  some  colour  to  the  tradition  of  its  being  first  con- 
sti'ucted  out  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  On  the  old  celestial  globes  it 
was  x'epresented  as  if  made  of  the  entire  shell  of  that  animal ;  and 
the  lyre  of  Amphion,  in  the  group  of  the  Dirco,  or  Toro,  in  the 
Farnese  palace  at  Eome,  which  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  is  of  a 
similar  shape," 
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The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  having  been  informed 
that  there  were  two  old  harps  in  the  house  of  Lude,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  which  had  been  for  several  cen- 
turies in  that  family,  applied  to  General  Robertson,  the 
proprietor,  by  letter  dated  1 7th  May,  1 805,  for  a  description 
of  their  construction,  and  other  particulars  concerning  them. 
To  this  request  General  Robertson  not  only  returned  an  im- 
mediate answer ;  but  obligingly  oflPered  to  send  both  the  harps 
to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  have  drawings  made  of  them,  and 
to  be  examined  in  any  way  the  Society  might  judge  proper. 
The  harps  were  accordingly  presented  to  the  Society,  who 
appointed  a  sub -committee  for  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject. An  eminent  artist  was  employed  to  take  drawings  of 
the  harps,  and  Mr.  Gunn  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  par- 
ticular description  of  them,  accompanied  by  an  essay  on 
the  nature,  the  powers,  and  the  use  of  the  harp  among  the 
ancient  Highlanders. 

The  Caledonian  Harp,  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  two,  was 
brought  from  Argj^leshire,  about  the  year  14G0,  by  a  lady 
of  the  family  of  Lament,  to  the  house  of  Lude,  upon  her 
marriage  into  the  family  of  Robertson  of  Lude,  where  it 
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has  ever  since  remained.  The  workmanship  of  this  harp  is 
very  good;  and  the  instrument  being  evidently  intended 
for  durability  and  strength,  it  is  constructed  on  a  simple 
plan,  without  any  ornament ;  but  the  work  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  well  finished.  It  exhibits  several  marks  of  its 
having  suffered  considerable  violence,  which  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  received  in  traversing  different  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  Western  Islands,  both  by  land  and  sea,  than 
in  having  been  constantly  in  the  possession  of  a  single  family, 
so  that  these  marks  indicate,  not  very  equivocally,  its  hav- 
ing been,  in  all  probability,  for  several  centuries,  the  harp  of 
a  succession  of  Highland  bards,  before  it  came  into  the  poS' 
session  of  the  family  of  Lament.*  The  Caledonian  harp 
is  thirty-eight  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  and  sixteen 
inches  broad.  From  a  remarkably  circumstance  in  the 
construction  of  this  harp,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
structure  of  Queen  Mary's,  and  the  modern  harps,  it  evi- 
dently shows  that  the  instrument  was  manufactured  when 
the  accompaniment  of  the  voice  was  considered  as  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  province  and  excellence  of  the  harp. 
The  great  age  and  antiquity  ascribed  to  this  harp  is  further 
proved  by  comparing  it  with  the  harp  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  of  Brian  Boromh,  king  of  Ire- 
land, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  a.d.  1014. 

*  Mr.  Gunn  mentions  an  ancient  Gaelic  poem  in  which  the  pojt 
personifies  and  addresses  a  very  old  liurp  by  asking  what  had  become 
of  its  former  lustre.  The  harp  replies,  that  it  had  belonged  to  a 
king  of  Ireland,  and  had  been  present  at  many  a  royal  banquet ; 
that  it  had  afterwards  been  successively  in  the  possession  of  Dargo, 
son  of  the  Druid  of  Baal, — of  Gaul, — of  Filan, — of  Oscar, — of 
O'Duine, — of  Dermid,— of  a  Physician,— of  a  Bard, — and  lastly  of  a 
Priest,  who  in  a  secluded  coi'ner  was  meditating  on  a  white  book. 
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An  engraving  and  description  of  this  instrument  may  ho 
seen  in  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica,  article  "  Plarp."  An- 
other engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  third  volume  of 
Gough's  edition  of  Cambden's  Britannia.  The  harp  of 
Brian  Boromh  was  taken  by  his  son  Donagh,  together  with 
his  father's  crown,  and  other  regalia,  to  Rome,  where  he  fled 
after  having  killed  his  brother  Teige,  and  were  presented  to 
the  Pope  in  order  to  obtain  absolution.  These  regalia  were 
kept  in  the  Vatican,  until  the  Pope  sent  the  harp  to  King 
Henry  YIII.,  but  kept  the  crown,  which  was  of  massive  gold. 
Henry  gave  the  harp  to  the  first  Earl  of  Clanricard,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  till  the  last  hundred  years ;  afterAvards 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  several  others,  until  it  was 
at  length  presented  to  Trinity  College,  in  1782,  by  the 
Right  Honouraljle  William  Conyngham. 

The  harp  of  Brian  Boromh  has  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Caledonian  harp  in  its  general  contour,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  of  its  upper  arm.  It  has  escutcheons  of  brass, 
carved  and  gilt  round  the  string  holes  resembling  the  origi- 
nal escutcheons  of  the  Caledonian.  In  its  dimensions  it  is 
nearer  to  the  harp  of  Queen  Mary  ;  the  latter  being  thirty- 
one  inches  in  height,  and  having  twenty-eight  strings  ;  and 
the  harp  of  Brian  Boromh,  being  thirty-two  inches  high, 
and  having  also  twenty-eight  string  holes.  A  young 
nobleman  of  distinguished  abilites,  who  had  recently  left 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  had  often  seen  and  examined 
this  Irish  harp,  was  much  interested  in  seeing  the  Caledo- 
nian harp,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  carving  and 
ornaments  of  the  former,  he  aflirmed  perfectly  resembled 
that  of  Brian  Boromh,  and  that  the  Caledonian  appeared  to 
him  to  be  fully  as  old,  if  not  older,  than  that  of  the  monarch 
of  Ireland. 
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The  harp  of  Queen  Mary*  is  of  a  much  lighter  fabric  than 
that  of  the  Caledonian,  being  little  more  than  one  half  the 
weight  of  the  latter.  It  had  in  front  of  the  upper  arm,  the 
queen's  portrait,  and  the  arms  of  Scotland,  both  in  gold. 
On  the  right  side,  in  the  circular  space,  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  fore  arm,  was  placed  a  jewel  of  great  value,  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  a  similar  circular  space  was  fixed 
another  precious  stone  ;  of  all  of  which  it  was  despoiled  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  either  by  the  persons  to  whose  care  the 
•  harp  had  been  entrusted,  or,  as  these  people  asserted,  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  soldiery  during  the  existence  of 
these  troubles.!  On  the  upper  part  of  each  side  of  the 
front  arm,  round  the  circular  spaces  in  which  the  jewels 
were  placed,  and  for  a  considerable  way  down  that  part  of 
the  fore  arm,  is  some  very  minute  and  neatly  executed  inlaid 
work.  The  upper  part  of  the  fore  arm  is  carved  into  the 
figure  of  a  snake,  below  which  are  four  small  metal  knobs, 
or  buttons,  and  the  workmanship  upon  the  whole,  excepting 
the  inlaid  work,  and  shape  of  the  fore  arm,  although  very 
good,  cannot  be  said  to  excel,  or  perhaps  to  equal  that  of 
the  old  Caledonian  harp.  The  harp  of  Queen  Mary  not 
having  been  liable  to  the  casualties  I  would  suppose  the 
Caledonian  harp  to  have  undergone,  has  been  kept  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  is  still  so  complete  and  sound  in 
all  its  parts,  that  one  ignorant  of  its  history,  and  judging 
from  the  state  of  the  wood,  would  be  apt  to  pronounce  its 

*  Queen  Mary,  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  the  Highlands  of 
Perthshire,  had  taken  her  harp  with  her,  of  which  she  made  a  pre- 
sent to  Miss  Gardyn  of  Eanchory.  This  lady  having  also  been 
maiTied  into  the  family  of  Lude,  the  harp-passed  into  their  possession. 

t  General  Robertson's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Highland 
Society  accompanying  the  two  harps,  October,  1805. 
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age  not  to  exceed  eighty  years,  and  it  was  accordingly  with- 
out much  difficulty  put  in  a  proper  condition  of  performance; 
It  will  probably  be  said  that,  even  admitting  those  in- 
struments to  have  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  centuries 
in  the  Highlands,  they  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  harp  was  in  general  use  in  the  country ;  as  it  may  be 
objected,  that  not  only  the  least  of  the  two  harps  had  per- 
haps been  brought  by  Queen  Mary  from  France,  but  that 
the  harp  called  the  Caledonian,  might  have  been  the  harp 
of  an  itinerant  Irish  harper,  which  had  become  the  property 
of  the  family  of  Lament.  The  following  Essay,  says  Mr 
Gunn,  must  remove  every  doubt  that  can  be  entertained  on 
that  subject. 


tij)c  piirp  in  tljt  pbljlaniis. 


The  harp  is  recorded  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  perhaps 
the  most  expressive  and  elegant  of  all  musical  instruments. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  deemed  the  symbol  of  Concord, 
and  most  probably  it  was  the  instrument  of  all  others  first 
attuned  to  harmony  or  counter  point. 

The  Hebrews  called  the  harp  the  pJeasant  harp,*  and  not 
only  employed  it  in  their  devotions,  but  in  their  entertain- 
ments and  pleasures.  Those  who  have  heard  it,  as  animated 
by  ancient  British  vivacity,  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
it  was  quite  as  well  calculated  for  mirth  as  for  solemnity. 
The  harp  has  also  ever  been  the  favourite  instrument  of  the 
Irish.  In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  the  harpers 
of  Ireland  so  far  surpassed  those  of  Wales  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  music,  that  Gryffth  ap  Conan,  Prince  of  North 
Wales,  brought  over  musicians  with  him  from  Ireland,  who 

*  King  David  danced  when  he  played  on  the  harp,  so  did  the 
Levites  ;  it  was  therefore  light  and  portable,  and  its  size  was  re- 
stricted within  limits  which  admitted  of  that  action  and  of  that 
manner  of  employment.  Such  instruments  have  been  found  at 
Herculaneum. 
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reformed  the  musical  instruments,  tunes  and  measures  of 
the  Welsh.  This  is  admitted  bj  Cardoc,  a  Welsh  author  of 
the  12th  century,  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the  learned 
Selden,  as  well  as  by  Powell,  another  Welsh  author  of  the 
16th  century.  There  is  still  a  more  decided  evidence  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Irish  harpers  in  the  12th  century  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  which  will  be  given  in  the  proper 
place,  as  it  affords  an  equally  convincing  proof  of  the  su- 
perior attainments  of  the  Highland  harpers  of  that  period. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  there  are  still  remaining  a  few  native 
harpers  both  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  who  have  been  taught 
by  harpers  of  their  own  country,  and  those  again  by  their 
predecessors,  in  an  uninterrupted  succession,  from  remote 
ages ;  whilst  in  the  Highlands,  there  is  not  at  present  one 
harper  to  be  found.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  state 
the  following  evidence,  to  shew  that  the  harp  has  been  as 
early  known,  and  has  been  as  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
Highlands  as  it  has  been  in  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Whatever  light  the  facts  which  will  now  be  established 
may  throw  on  the  antiquities  and  dark  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  Caledonians,  it  is  certain  that  had  not  these 
two  harps  been  produced,  and  the  present  enquiry  instituted, 
such  facts  were  on  the  eve  of  being  for  ever  left  in  oblivion. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  only  traditionally  known  to  a 
few  individuals  residing  on  the  spot,  and  were  generally 
unknown  to,  or  denied  by  the  rest  of  Scotland.  The  writer 
of  this  enquiry,  although  born  in  the  Highlands,  when  treat- 
ing on  the  knowledge  of  the  harp,  among  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  did  not  entertain  the  least  suspicion  that 
this  instrument  had  ever  been  known  in  this  country.  He 
can  make  no  better  apology  for  so  gross  a  deficiency  of  in- 
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formation,  than  by  observing  that  his  professional  studies 
were  chiefly  pursued  on  the  continent ;  that  he  had  been 
many  years  absent  from  Scotland,  and  that  he  wrote  and 
published  his  treatise  in  England,  eighteen  years  ago.*  On 
his  having  undertaken  the  present  enquiry,  he  applied  to 
one  of  his  most  valued  friends,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  old  and  modern  Highland  music,  and  is  an  editor  of 
ancient  and  modern  Scottish  poetry,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  information  on  the  subject.  This  gentleman  smiled 
at  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  absurdity  of  the  attempt, 
being  firmly  persuaded  that  our  two  harps  were  only  acci- 
dentally brought  into  the  Highlands,  and  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  manners  or  usuages  of  the  natives. 
After  the  author  had  drawn  up  his  report  on  this  subject,  a 
nobleman,  the  chieftain  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated  clans, 
in  Avhose  family  an  established  harper  had  been  maintained, 
did  him  the  honour  of  perusing  it ;  and  well  informed  as 
his  lordship  certainly  is  on  every  subject,  he  candidly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  before  known  that  the  harp  had 
been  cultivated  by  the  native  Highlanders. 

The  name  of  the  harp  in  Gaelic  has  a  direct  reference  to 
its  fabric.  The  word  clar, — a  harp, — means  also  a  table,  a 
stave  ;  a  board,  fashioned  and  smoothed  to  a  certain  shape, 
and  is  expressive  of  the  proper  form  and  materials,  of  which 
the  frame  of  the  harp  must  be  made.  Besides  clar  and 
darsach,  it  has  also  been  expressed  for  many  ages  in  the 
Gaelic  poetry,  by  what  the  poets  have  generally  considered 
a  synonymous  term,  the  emit,  which  is  an  oriental  word  for 
an  instrument  of  this  species,  made  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
probably   on    diflFerent   principles ;    and   in   some   ancient 

*  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  nnd  Improvement  of  Stringed 
Instruments." 
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poems,  they  are  mentioned  as  separate  instruments,  both 
"going  round  with  the  song  and  the  sliell/'  at  the  festive 
board  of  their  heroes.* 

The  harp  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  old  Gaelic  poems 
by  a  poetical  phrase  expressive  of  its  nature  and  powers,  as 
teud  ciuil,  "the  strings  of  melody  or  music;"  and  this 
figurative  expression  for  the  harp  has  its  perfect  synonyma 
of  like  syntax  in  the  phrase  teud  luiu  which  is  pronounced 
telin  the  letter  d  being  quiescent.  That  the  word  luin  is  a 
melody,  or  air,  is  evident  from  its  diminutive  luin-ag,  a 
short  melody  and  well  known  species  of  air,  still  much 
used  throughout  the  Highlands ;  and  loin  is  a  blackbird,  the 
melodist,  of  which  lain  is  the  oblique  or  genitive  case.  The 
Welsh  name  of  the  harp,  is  this  very  word,  or  rather  phrase 
te-lin,  which  in  its  composition  is  not  expressive  in  that 
language  of  any  idea,  and  of  which  no  etymology  can  be 
given,  excepting  that  of  the  Gaelic  just  mentioned.  The 
plain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  which,  is,  that  the  Welsh 
have  derived  this  instrument,  together  with  its  name,  from 
the  nation  who  had  given  it  that  expressive  appellation ;  and 
that  this  was  the  case,  can  be  supported  by  various  argu- 
ments of  great  force.  There  is  scarcely  one  poem  of  con- 
siderable length  of  the  great  number  which  are  still  sung  or 
rehearsed  throughout  the  Highlands,  in  which  particular 
mention  is  not  made  of  the  harp.  Not  only  the  bards,  but 
the  heroes  themselves,  their  wives,  their  young  women  are 


*  "  "Where  many  were  our  cruits  and  harps,  and  many  were  the 
bards  to  sing  the  tale,  many  a  shell  went  round, — many  were  the 
pew  songs  which  were  sung  together." — Poems  of  Bas  Ossian  in 
Kennedy's  Collection.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland 
Society, — Appendix,  No,  20,  p.  311. 
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represented  as  performing  upon  this  instrument.*  Even 
the  children,  when  they  can  get  at  it,  are  represented  as 
eagerly  endeavouring,  with  their  little  fingers  "  sweeping 
along  the  strings,"  to  bring  out  the  sweet  sounds  with  which 
their  mothers  had  delighted  their  ears.  In  the  poem  of 
Tvathal,  "  his  spouse  had  remained  at  home,  two  children 
rose  with  their  fair  locks  about  her  knees  ;  they  bend  their 
ears  above  the  harp,  as  she  touched  with  her  white  hand 
the  trembling  strings;  she  stops, — they  take  the  harp  them- 
selves, but  cannot  find  the  sound  they  admired; — '  Why,'  they 
said,  '  does  it  not  answer  us  ;  shew  us  the  string  where  dwells 
the  song  ;' — she  bids  them  search  for  it  till  she  returns, — 
their  little  fingers  wander  among  the  wires."  The  very  hills, 
the  fields,  the  old  castles,  of  the  Highlands,  still  exhibit 
lively  traces  of  this  ancient  and  favourite  amasement, 
The  summit  of  a  steep  hill  near  Moy  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Macleans  of  Lochbuy,  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  is  called  the 
Harper's  Pass,  and  was  so  named  from  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent that  happened  on  that  hill,  which  the  natives  relate  to 
the  following  purpose  : — 

"  In  the  Island  of  Mull  there  lived  a  harper  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  professional  skill,  and  the  affectionate 
simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  was  attached  to  a  young 
woman  named  Rosie,  the  fairest  flower  in  the  island,  and 
soon  made  her  his  bride.  Not  long  afterwards  he  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  some  low-country  friends,  accompanied  by  Rosie, 
and  carrying  his  harp,  which  had  been  his  companion  in 
all  his  journeys  for  many  years.     Overtaken  by  the  shades 

*  "  And  the  shell  weut  round,  -the  bards  sung,  and  the  soft  hand 
of  virgins  trembled  on  the  strings  of  the  harp." — Dr.  Smith's  frans- 
lation  ofihcpnem  of  Tiomtm  Ghuil.—pp.  25,  and  1.53. 
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of  night,  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  country,  a  cold  faintness 
fell  upon  Eosie,  and  she  sank  almost  lifeless  into  the  har- 
per's arms ;  he  hastily  wrapt  his  plaid  around  her  shivering 
frame,  but  to  no  purpose.  Distracted  he  hurried  from  place 
to  place,  in  search  of  fuel  to  revive  the  dying  embers  of  life ; 
none  could  be  found.  His  harp  lay  on  the  grass,  its  neg- 
lected strings  vibrating  to  the  blast.  The  harper  loved  it 
as  his  own  life,  but  he  loved  his  Kosie  better  than  either. 
His  nervous  arms  were  applied  to  its  sides,  and  ere  long  it  lay 
crackling  and  blazing  on  the  heath.  Rosie  soon  recovered 
under  its  genial  influence,  and  resumed  the  journey  when 
morning  began  to  purple  the  east.  Passing  down  the  side 
of  a  hill  they  were  met  by  a  hunter,  on  horseback,  who  ad- 
dressed Rosie  in  the  style  of  an  old  and  familiar  friend. 
The  harper,  innocent  himself,  and  not  suspicious  of  others, 
paced  slowly  along,  leaving  her  in  converse  with  the  stranger. 
Wondering  at  her  delay,  he  turned  round,  and  beheld  the 
faithless  fair  one  seated  behind  the  hunter  on  his  steed, 
which  quickly  bore  them  out  of  sight.  The  unhappy  harper, 
transfixed  with  astonishment,  gazed  at  them.  Then  slowly 
turning  his  steps  homewards,  he,  sighing,  exclaimed, — Fool 
that  I  urns,  to  hum  my  liarpfor  her  I" 

This  story  was  published  many  years  ago  in  Edinburgh, 
in  a  periodical  work  called  the  ''  Bee,"  and  it  was  related 
by  a  native  to  Dr.  Garnet,  when  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  who 
has  inserted  it  into  his  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  in  the  year 
1800.  Macneil  has  also  taken  the  same  incident  for  the 
subject  of  his  ballad  of  the  ''  Harp ;"  but  he  has  changed  the 
scene  into  that  of  a  passage  in  a  boat  to  St.  Kilda  ;  and  it 
has  given  rise  to  a  well  known  proverb,  generally  applied 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Mull  and  the  neighbouring  country 
and  islands,  on  occasions  of  their  meeting  with  ingratitude 
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in  return  for  any  benefit  conferred, — ''  Fool  that  I  was,"  say 
they,  '*  to  burn  my  harp  for  him  or  her  !" 

There  was  scarcely  one  considerable  household  of  the 
Highland  chieftains,  which  had  not  a  bard  or  a  harper  on 
its  establishment.  A  piece  of  ground  was  aiotted  for  his 
subsistence,  which  devolved  to  one  of  his  descendants,  on 
condition  of  his  being  properly  educated,  so  as  to  be  quali- 
fied for  the  discharge  of  his  office.  On  a  tenure  of  this 
nature,  a  farm  on  the  estate  of  Torloisk,  in  the  Island  of 
Mull,  called  the  Harper's  Field,  was  held  by  the  harper  be- 
longing to  that  ancient  family.  One  of  these  harpers 
appears  to  have  conveyed  it  over  to  the  family  of  Argyle,  in 
times  when  the  family  of  Torloisk  was  involved  in  public 
troubles,  which  had  brought  the  devastation  of  fire  and 
sword  into  the  estate.  This  farm  had  remained  for  several 
generations  after  Avards  in  the  possession  of  the  Argyle  family, 
who  had  noother  landed  property  contiguous  to  it,  until  itwas, 
not  many  years  ago,  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by 
the  late  General  Maclean  Clephane,  and  again  annexed  to  the 
estate  of  Torloisk,  by  the  name  of  the  Penny  land  of  the  Har- 
per's Field.  The  family  of  the  Macleans  of  Dowart,  are  also 
known  in  the  Island  of  Mull  to  have  had  a  succession  of 
harpers,  in  lineal  descent,  whose  names  were  Macniel.  In 
the  parish  of  Uray,  in  the  north  Highlands,  there  is  also  a 
field  called  the  Harper's  Field  ;  and  these  fields  are  always 
situated  contiguous  to  the  chieftain's  residence. 

In  the  old  castles  also,  of  several  Highland  chieftains,  the 
harper's  seat  is  pointed  out  by  the  natives  to  this  day,  as 
the  Harper  s  Window,  at  DuntuUim  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  the  ancient  seat  of  Lord  Macdonald's  family ;  the 
Harper's  Gallery  at  Castlelachan  in  Argyleshire,  and  others. 
That  the  harp  was  cultivated,  and  held  in  high  estimation 

2y 
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in  the  former  family,  is  also  evident  from  the  following 
anecdote,  alluded  to  in  Johnson's  and  Boswell's  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides  in  1773.  The  celebrated  performer,  O'Kane,^  had 
been  about  that  time  in  the  Highlands,  and  had  frequently 
entertained  the  late  Lord  Macdonald  with  his  excellent  per- 
formance on  the  harp,  at  his  lordship's  residence  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye.  No  one  was  better  able  to  feel  and  to  estimate 
the  superior  talents  of  O'Kane,  for  Lord  Macdonald  was  one 
of  our  best  amateurs  on  the  violin,  and  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  musical  talent  of  that  period.  There  had  been 
for  a  great  length  of  time  in  the  family  a  valuable  liarp  Icey ; 
it  was  finely  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and  also  a 
precious  stone ;  this  key  is  said  to  have  been  worth  about 
eighty  guineas ;  and  on  this  occasion  our  itinerant  harper 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  presented  by  Lord  Macdonald 
with  this  valuable  implement  of  his  profession. 

The  family  of  Argyle  had  also  an  establishment  for  a 
harper,  and  the  ancient  Celtic  custom  of  having  a  harper 


*  This  celebrated  liavpei-  allowed  his  uails  to  grow  to  a  consider- 
able length,  trimming  them  with  great  care,  and  shaping  them 
somewhat  like  the  quills  on  the  jacks  of  a  harpsichord.  He 
travelled  into  Spain  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  visited 
Scotland  more  than  once,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the  Highlands. 
Being  naturally  rude,  he  was  frequently  apt  to  forget  himself,  and 
to  insult  his  superiors,  even  ladies  of  quality,  with  the  most 
abusive  language.  On  these  occasions  the  gentlemen  of  the  High- 
lands found  the  best  means  of  punishing  him  was,  to  order  his 
nails  to  be  cut  short,  and  then  send  him  away  ;  being  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  playing  on  his  harp,  until  they  grew  again  to 
tlieir  former  length. 
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at  the  head  quarters  of  an  army*  had  been  occasionally  kept 
up  among  the  Highland  chiefs,  at  least  had  not  been  alto- 
gether laid  aside  at  that  period.  It  could  be  here  shewn  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  about  the  time  of  St. 
Columba's  establishment  at  Icohnkill.  and  until  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  superior  clergy  were  generally  per- 
formers on  the  harp  ;  that  singing  to  the  harp  was  considered 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  the  upper  ranks  of 
society  during  that  period  ;  and  that  at  their  festivals  it  was 
custoiuary  for  the  harp  to  be  handed  round,  and  each  of  the 
company  in  his  turn  to  sing  to  it,  as  was  done  by  the  heroes 
of  the  ancient  Gaelic  poems  already  alluded  to.  This  cus- 
tom, together  with  the  peculiar  notions  of  shame  which 
were  associated  with  the  want  of  this  accomplishment,  were 
introduced  from  Asia  with  the  harp  itself,  by  our  Cale- 
donian ancestors,  from  whom  the  custom,  accompanied  by 
the  very  same  notions,  descended  successively  to  the  Cmhi- 
bro  Britons,  and  to  the  Anglo  Saxons.  It  was  probably 
at  this  period  that  the  separation  of  poet  and  musician  in 
the  same  person, — at  least,  that  the  separate  profession  of  a 
mins^trel,  or  merely  instrumental  performei', — took  place  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  and  that,  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  harp  by  the  clergy  of  that  time,  some  additional  strings 
may  have  been  added  to  it,  and  its  practice  may  have  been 
conducted  on  improved  principles,  which  ultimately  led  to 
that  surprising  degree  of  command  of  the  instrument,  to 
which  we  shall  now  see  the  harpers  of  Ireland  and  of  the 
Highlands  attained  in  the  twelfth  century. 

*  The  Earl  of  Aigyle's  harper  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Strath- 
aven,  on  the  third  of  October,  1594. 
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On  this  point  Ave  have  most  satisfactory  evidence,  from  a 
woik  entitled  "  Remarkable  things  of  Ireland,"  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,*  a  native  of  Wales.  When  speaking  of  the 
musical  performances  of  the  Irish,  he  says,  "  The  cultivation 
of  instrumental  music  by  this  people  I  find  w^orthy  of  com- 
mendation ;  in  this,  their  skill  is,  heyond  all  comparison, 
superior  to  that  of  any  nation  I  have  ever  seen  ;  for  their 
music  is  not  slow  and  solemn,  as  is  the  instrumental  music 
of  Britain  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  but  the  sounds  are 
rapid  and  articulate,  yet  at  the  same  time  sweet  and  pleasing. 
It  is  wonderful,  how,  in  such  rapidity  of  the  fingers,  the 
musical  proportions  are  preserved,  and  by  their  art,  faultless 
throughout,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  modulation 
and  most  intricate  arrangement  of  notes,  with  a  velocity  so 
pleasing,  a  regularity  so  diversified,  a  concord  so  discordant,  the 
melody  is  preserved  harmonious  and  perfect."  To  this  ani- 
mated account  of  the  harpers  of  Ireland  this  writer  subjoins 
the  following  remarkable  observation,  which  brings  it  home 
to  the  harpers  of  Caledonia,  their  neighbouring  nation,  of  the 
same  stock,  having  the  same  language,  manners,  and  customs, 
who,  until  that  period,  had  mantained  an  intercourse  with 
Ireland,  and  had  ever  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  kept 
up  with  it  at  least  by  an  equal  pace.  "  It  is  to  be  observed," 
says  Giraldus,  "  that  both  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  former 
from  intercourse  and  afiinity  of  blood,  the  latter  from 
instruction  derived  from  the  Irish,  exert  themselves  with 
the  greatest  emulation  to  rival  Ireland  in  musical  excellence. 

*  In  the  year  1185,  Giraldus  was  appointed  by  Henry  II.  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son,  Prince  John,  with  whom  he  was  sent  to  Ireland, 
as  sfc'cretarv. 
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In  the  opinion  of  many,  however,  Scotland  has  not  only 
attained  to  the  excellence  of  Ireland,  but  has  even,  in 
musical  science  and  abilit}'-,  far  supassed  it ;  insomuch,  that 
it  is  to  that  country  they  now  resort,  as  to  the  genuine 
source  of  the  art." 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  instrumental  music  in  the  High- 
lands in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  From  our  own 
historical  annals  of  those  times,  we  receive  but  few,  and 
these  very  imperfect,  notices,  respecting  the  state  of  the  arts, 
yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  poetry  and  music 
continued  to  be  cultivated  and  encouraged  in  the  Highlands 
for  several  centuries  after  this  period.  The  first  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  any  particular 
account,  is  that  of  Alexander  III.,  in  the  year  1249.  On 
this  occasion  a  Highland  bard,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  tunic  and 
robe,  repeated  on  his  knees,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  tho 
genealogy  of  Alexander,  and  his  ancestors,  up  to  Fergus  I., 
king  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  proves  that  their  ordei's  were 
held  in  considerable  estimation.  In  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  Highland  harpers  was  prover- 
bial, and  John  Major,  in  his  Annals  of  Scotland,  says  that 
James,  who  was  another  Orpheus,  excelled  the  Highland 
poets,  who  are  esteemed  the  best  performers  on  that  instru- 
ment. The  same  historian  says  of  the  Highlanders,  that  for 
instrumental  music  and  the  accompaniment  of  the  voice,  they 
make  use  of  the  harp,  which,  instead  of  strings  made  of  the 
intestines  of  animals,  they  string  with  brass  wire,  and  on 
Avhich  they  perform  most  sweetly.  Buchanan  also,  in  the 
introductory  book  of  his  history  of  Scotland,  observes  — "In 
the  Western  Islands,  instead  of  the  trumps  they  use  the 
great  bagpipe.     They  delight  very  much  in  music,  especially 
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in  harps  of  their  own  sort,  of  which  some  are  strung 
with  brass  wire,  others  with  intestines  of  animals;  thej 
play  on  them  either  with  their  nails  grown  long,  or  with  a 
plectrum.  Their  only  ambition  seems  to  be  to  ornament 
their  harps  with  silver  and  precious  stones,  the  lou-er  rends, 
instead  of  gems,  deck  theirs  with  crystal.  They  sing 
poetical  compositions,  celebrating  the  exploits  of  their 
valiant  men  ;  nor  do  their  bards  for  the  most  part  treat  of 
another  subject.  Their  language  is  that  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  a  little  altered.  The  anonymous  writer  of  "  Certain 
matters  concerning  Scotland,  as  they  were  ad.,  1597," 
under  his  title  of  the  "Isles  of  Scotland,"  in  general  follows 
Buchanan's  account  in  the  following  words,  with  the  re- 
markable variation  of  the  Gaelic  name  for  the  harp,  together 
with  the  English,  as  if  there  had  been  two  distinct  species 
of  harps  : — "  They  delight  much  in  musicke,  but  chiefly  in 
Jiarpes  and  dairschoes  of  their  own  fashion.  The  strings  of 
their  clairscJioes  are  made  of  brass  wyar,  and  the  strings  of 
the  liarpes  of  sinews,  which  strings  they  stryke  either  Avith 
their  nayles.  growing  long,  or  else  with  an  instrument  ap- 
pointed for  that  use.  They  take  great  pleasure  to  deck 
their  liarpes  and  clairsclwes  ^^'ith.  silver  and  precious  stones  ; 
and  poor  ones,  that  cannot  attain  hereunto,  decke  them 
with  cristall.  They  sing  verses  pretilly  compounded,  con- 
taining for  the  most  part,  prayses  of  valiant  men.  There 
is  not  almost  any  other  argument,  whereof  their  rhymes 
entreat.  They  speak  the  ancient  French  language  altered  a 
little." 

The  harp  is  also  frequently  mentioned  by  other  Scot- 
tish writers,  when,  incidentally  or  professedly,  alluding 
to  the  musical  performances  of  these  times,  by  its  Gaelic 
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name  of  Clarsacli,*  of  which  many  instances  could  be  pro- 
duced, which  would  of  themselves  prove  the  general  noto- 
riety in  Scotland,  that  the  harp  was  an  instrument  well 
known  in  the  Highlands  ; .  but  the  more  pai-ticular  evidence 
which  has  already  been  given  on  this  subject,  must  hence- 
forth remove  every  doubt  on  that  point.  Having  thu8 
proved  the  harp  to  have  been  from  the  earliest  times,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  sixthteenth  century,  in  general  use  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  two  ancient  instruments  which 
have  been  so  long  preserved  in  that  country,  are  now  to  be 
considered  as  authentic  documents,  not  only  connected  with, 
and  proving  and  illustrating,  the  manners  of  the  country, 
but  may  themselves  be  henceforth  produced,  and  referred  to, 
as  historical  monuments,  to  illustrate  any  obscure  point  of 
antiquity,  however  remote,  to  which  their  form  and  struc- 
ture may  appl3^ 

The  Caledonian  harp  was  brought  by  Miss  Lamont,' 
from  her  father's  residence,  in  Argyleshire,  to  a  very  distant 
part  of  the  Highlands,  and  has.  ever  since  her  arrival  at 
Lude,  about  14G0,  been  kept  at  that  house  ;  having  been 
occasionally  played  upon  in  that  family,  until  within  these 
last  ninety  years.  From  these  circumstances,  we  must  in- 
fer the  lad}^  to  have  been  a  performer  on  the  harp  ;  and  as 
she  could  have  not  learned  the  difficult  process  of  tuning,  or 
the  intricate  art  of  playing  upon  it  of  herself,  she  must  have 
had  a  master,  most  probably  in  Argyleshire,  who  not  only 


*  In  Holland's  poem  of  the  Iloulef,  (Bannatyne  M.S.,  fol.  308,)  he 
represents  the  Highland  bard  as  skilled  in  ''the  cheuachy, — the 
darsacJi."  In  the  ludicrous  poem  on  King  Berdok  of  Babylon,  in 
the  same  manuscript,  it  is  said  "  wcill  could  he  play  on  the  clnrsho 
and  lute.'' 
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taught  her,  but  others  also,  in  that  district  of  the  Highlands, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  must  be  inferred,  from  Queen  Mary's  having, 
about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  presented  the  other  lady 
with  her  own  harp,  that  she  also  was  a  performer  on  that 
instrument,  and  had  been  taught  by  a  master  in  a  different 
part  of  Scotland,  her  father's  residence  being  at  no  great 
distance  from  Aberdeen  ;  and  from  both  instances  we  must 
conclude  that  the  harp  was  taught  and  performed  upon,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  fifth- 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  and  that  playing  on,  or 
singing  to  the  harp,  was  an  accomplishment  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Highlands  at  this  period.  If  we  look  back  into  more 
remote  ages,  we  shall  still  find  this  to  have  been  the  custom 
in  the  upper  ranks  in  that  society ;  and  that  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  harp,  down  to  this  period,  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  proceeded  from  the  same 
original  source,  Avhich,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  musical 
science  that  had,  by  this  time,  made  great  progress  on  the 
continent,  in  England,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  Scotland, 
may  be  aptly  called  the  music  or  system  of  the  Celtic 
school.  But  Queen  Mary,  highly  accomplished  as  she  was 
in  musical  science,  which  was  not  of  the  Celtic  but  of  the 
lialian  school,  although  the  harp  described  in  this  essay 
was  made  and  procured  for  her,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  performer  upon  that  instrument ;  but  having  met 
with  a  performer  of  eminent  abilities,  in  the  lady  now 
alluded  to,  the  queen  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  with  her  performance,  and  so  much  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  her  native  Caledonian  music,  on  a 
national  instrument,  played  with  a  degree  of  skill  which 
she  had  little  reason  to  expect,  that  she  may  have  been  in- 
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duced  to  present  this  lady  with  her  own  harp.  That  this 
was  the  manner  in  which  she  became  possessed  of  this 
regal  harp,  must  appear  highly  probable  from  the  following 
circumstances. 

The  tradition  in  the  family  of  Lude  is,  that  the  harp  was 
presented  to  their  ancestor,  Beatrix  Gardyn,  by  Queen  Mary, 
when  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  Athole.  That  lady  was  at 
that  time  resident  in  that  neighbourhood,  having  been  mar- 
ried to  ^Ir  Farquharson  of  Invercauld.  The  account  of  this 
grand  hunting  party  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  words  of  an  eye  witness.*  "  I  had  a  sight  of  a  very 
extraordinary  sport.  In  the  year  1563,  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  had^  with  much  trouble,  and 
great  expense,  provided  a  hunting  match  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  most  illustrious  queen.  Our  people  call  this  a 
royal  hunting.  I  was  then  a  young  man,  and  was  present 
on  that  occasion.  Two  thousand  Highlanders  were  em- 
ployed to  drive  to  the  hunting  ground  all  the  deer  from  the 
woods  and  hills  of  Athole,  Badenoch,  Marr,  Murray,  and  the 
countries  about.  As  those  Highlanders  use  a  light  dress,  and 
are  very  swift  of  foot,  they  Avent  up  and  down  so  nimbly 
that  in  less  than  two  month's  time,  they  brought  together 
two  thousand  red  deer,  besides  roes  and  fallow  deer.  The 
queen,  the  great  men,  and  a  number  of  others,  were  in  p 
glen,  or  narrow  valley,  w^hen  all  these  deer  were  brought 
before  them  ;  believe  me,  the  whole  body  moved  forward  in 
something  like  battle  order.     This  sight  still  strikes  me,  and 

*  The  writer  was  "VTilliam  Barclay,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire, 
who  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Mary. 
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ever  will ;  for  they  had  a  leader,  whom  they  followed  close 
wherever  he  moved.  This  leader  was  a  very  fine  stag,  with 
a  very  high  head,  the  sight  delighted  the  queen  ;  but  she 
soon  had  cause  for  fear,  upon  the  earl's  addressing  her 
thus, — "  Do  you  observe  that  stag  who  is  foremost  of  the 
herd  ?  There  is  danger  from  that  stag  ;  for  if  either  fear  or 
rage  should  force  him  from  the  ridge  of  that  hill,  let  every 
one  look  to  himself,  for  none  of  us  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
harm,  as  the  rest  will  all  follow  this  one;  and  having 
thrown  us  under  foot  they  will  open  a  passage  to  the  hill 
behind  us."  What  happened  a  moment  after,  confirmed 
this  opinion,  for  the  queen  ordered  one  of  the  best  dogs  to 
be  let  loose  upon  a  deer ;  this  the  dog  pursues  ;  the  leading 
stag  was  frightened  ;  he  fled  by  the  same  way  he  had  come 
there ;  the  rest  rush  after  him,  and  break  out  where  the 
thickest  body  of  Highlanders  was.  They  had  nothing  for  it 
now,  but  to  throw  themselves  flat  on  the  heath,  and  to  alloAv 
the  deer  to  pass  over  them.  It  was  told  the  Queen  that 
several  of  the  Highlanders  had  been  wounded,  and  that  two 
or  three  had  been  killed  outright ;  and  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  deer  had  got  off,  had  not  the  Highlanders,  by  their  skill 
in  hunting,  fallen  upon  a  stratagem  to  cut  off  the  rear  from 
the  main  body.  It  was  of  those  that  had  been  separated, 
that  the  queen's  dogs,  and  those  of  the  nobility,  made 
slaughter.  There  was  killed  that  day  three  hundred  and 
sixty  deer,  with  five  wolves,  and  some  roes." 

This  hunt,  truly  Caledonian,  so  nearly  resembles  those 
of  the  ancient  Highland  heroes  described  in  old  Gaelic  poetry, 
that  a  Highlander  would  naturally  expect  the  account  to 
terminate  in  that  of  the  subsequent  part,  in  which  "  the 
shell  Avent  round,   the  bards  sung,    and  the  soft  hand  of 
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virgins  trembled  on  the  strings  of  the  harp."*  That  the 
Earl  of  Athole  did  actually  conclude  this  magnificent  fete 
by  entertaining  his  royal  guest  in  the  most  princely  style 
of  the  times  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  tradition  in  the  family  of  Lude  expressly 
refers  to  this  very  festival,  to  which  some  of  the  best  perfor- 
mers on  the  harp  may  have  been  invited,  in  order  to  display 
their  musical  powers  before  the  queen  ;  and  that  Beatrix 
(iardyn  had  the  honour  on  this  occasion  of  being  presented 
with  the  royal  harp,  still  preserved  by  her  descendants. 
That  this  harp  was  of  Scottish  manufacture  is  extremely 
probable,  as  well  as  that  it  had  been  an  established  custom  to 
have  a  harp  provided  for  the  ro3al  palace ;  and  the  arms  of 
Scotland  in  gold,  together  Avith  Queen  Mary's  portrait,  show 
that  this  harp  had  been  provided  for  her  in  consequence  of 
such  an  established  custom.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
this  harp  came  from  France,  because  at  this  period  it  appears 


*  The  following  lines  are  from  an  ancient  poem,  which  describes 
the  manner  of  the  Fingalian  heroes. 
"Far  would  disperse  asunder, 
Tlirough  the  steep  banks  of  each  mountain, 
The  strong  adventurous  band  of  Fingal, 
"With  bows  ready  in  their  grasp  ; 
W' hen  the  deer  began  to  start, 
Vie  let  slip  the  hundreds  of  hounds  ; 
Many  a  hart,  roe,  and  hind 
Fell,  as  far  as  I  could  view. 
We  returned  at  noon  with  spoils  of  the  chase, 
To  the  musical  Taura  of  strings, 
AVhere  numerous  were  cruits  and  harps, 
And  many  a  bard  to  sing  a  tale; 
Many  a  shell  went  round, 
And  new  songs  were  sung  together. 
Whilst  the  feast  was  consuming  in  the  tower." 
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to  have  been  laid  aside  in  that  country,  at  least  by  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  Their  favourite  instrument  was 
the  lute,  in  shape  like  a  guitar,  but  improved  by  an  additional 
number  of  strings,  and  those  of  much  finer  powers.  It  was 
on  a  lute  of  the  smaller  size  that  Queen  Mary  used  for  the 
most  part  to  accompany  her  songs. 

Queen  Mary's  harp  has  been  played  upon  in  the  family 
of  Lude,  until  within  the  last  eighty  years.  The  last  of 
the  family  of  Lude  who  played  on  this  harp  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  General  Eobertson.  1'he  music  which  he 
played  upon  it  consisted  chiefly  of  the  airs  which  had  been 
composed  by  the  Highland  bards  on  some  remarkable  occa- 
sion,— Laments,  in  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  eminence, 
of  the  airs  called  Ports.^  and  of  marches  of  the  Highland 
clans.  None  of  these  have  been  preserved  in  the  family  ex- 
cepting one  called  Lude's  Siqjper,  which  was  composed  by 
Roderick  Morrison,  a  native  harper,  who  went  on  a  visit  to 
Lude,  with  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  about  1650. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Robertson  of  Struan,  who  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  hearing  General  Robertson's  great  grand- 
father play  this  music  on  Queen  Mary's  harp,  used  to  play 
a  great  number  of  them  on  the  violin.  From  him  his  son, 
Colonel  Colgear  Robertson,  learned,  by  the  ear,  to  play  a 
number  of  them  on  the  violin,  Avhich  General  Robertson 

*  To  the  wandei'ing  harpers  we  are  indebted  for  that  species  of 
music,  which  is  now  scarcely  known  ;  I  mean  the  Tort.  Ahnost 
every  great  family  had  a  Fort,  that  went  by  the  name  of  the  family  ; 
of  the  few  still  preserved  are  Fort  Lennox,  Fort  Gordon,  Fort 
Seton,  and  Fort  Athote,  which  are  all  oj  them  excellent  in  their  kind. 
The  Port  is  not  of  the  martial  strain  of  the  march,  as  some  have 
supposed  ;  those  above  named  being  all  in  the  plaintive  strain,  and 
modulated  for  the  harp. — Knox's  Annals  of  Scotland. 
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has  heard  hira  plaj,  and  some  of  them  were  taken  down  in 
writing  from  his  performance,  bj  Mr.  Bowie,  a  music  seller 
in  Perth,  and  were  published  along  with  his  collection  of 
reels,  etc. 

The  establishments  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  with 
respect  to  their  bards,  harpers,  etc.,  had  for  several  centuries 
been  gradually  diminishing  and  given  up.  There  never 
appears  to  have  been,  independent  of  'these  establish- 
ments, any  set  of  men  in  the  Highlands  who  had  been 
taught  to  play  upon  the  harp  in  order  to  gain  their  sub- 
sistence by  it,  from  the  public  at  large,  nor  do  the  nature 
and  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  of  the  High- 
lands, hold  out  any  encouragement  for  such  a  profession, 
after  these  establishments  had  been  discontinued ;  at  least, 
we  find  no  traces  of  itinerant  native  harpei's  in  the  High- 
lands, such  as  are  still  to  be  found  in  Ireland  and  Wales  ; 
or  if  such  were  bred  there,  they  probably  went  to  the  Low- 
lands, to  exercise  their  profession.  The  last  Highland 
harpers  appear  to  be  the  two  following,  with  the  account  of 
whom  I  shall  conclude  the  present  enquiry: — In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  named  John.Breck, 
from  his  being  marked  with  the  small-pox,  was  one  of  the 
last  Highland  chieftains  who  had  an  established  bard, 
harper,  piper,  etc.,  at  his  residence  of  Dunvegan  Castle,  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  all  of  them  excellent  and  liberally  provided 
for.  The  offices  of  bard  and  harper  were  filled  by  Roderick 
Morrison,  who  being  blind  was  called  Ruarie  Ball  ;  but  he 
was  born  a  gentleman,  and  lived  on  that  footing  in  the 
family  of  this  chieftain.  He  was  the  last  person  in  this 
country  who  possessed  the  talents  of  bard  and  harper,  of 
poet  and  composer  of  music  in  an  eminent  degree.  After 
the  death  of  John  Breck,  Dunvegan  Castle  and  its  establish- 
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ment,  was  abandoned  by  his  son  ;  a  measure  which  the  poor 
neglected  bard  lamented,  in  an  elegy  on  his  patron,  which 
was  printed  in  a  collection  of  Gaelic  poems.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  any  farther  accounts  of  him  ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  been,  after  this,  still  held  in  great  esti- 
mation, and  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  persons  of  the 
first  rank  in  this  countr3^  Some  of  his  compositions  for 
the  harp  are  still  extant ;  I  remember  to  have  seen  one  of 
them  in  an  old  collection  of  engraved  Scottish  music. 

The  family  of  Maclean  of  Coll  was  one  who  mantained  a 
harper  John  Garve  Maclean  of  Coll,  who  lived  in  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and  during  that  of  Charles 
I.,  was  esteemed  a  good  performer  on  the  harp,  and 
an  excellent  composer  of  music.  One  of  his  compositions 
has  been  handed  down  called  the  Koyal  Lament,  which  was 
probably  composed  in  memory  of  the  latter  unfortunate 
monarch.  An  anecdote  has  been  handed  down  in  the 
family,  of  an  English  vessel  having  been  wrecked  on  the 
Island,  the  captain  of  which  Avent  to  the  castle  of  Coll, 
and  on  seeing  this  venerable  gentleman  with  a  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  a  harp  by  his  side,  exclaimed,  that  he  beheld 
King  David  restored  again  to  the  earth  ! 

Murdoch  Macdonald  appears  to  have  been  the  last  native 
harper  of  the  Highlands.  He  was  first  sent  to  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  to  receive  instructions  from  Rory  Dall,  and  then  to 
Ireland  for  the  same  purpose.  He  remained  in  the  family 
of  Coll,  in  quality  of  harper,  until  1734,  as  appears  from  an 
account  of  payments  made  in  that  year,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Hector  Maclean  of  Coll.  How  long  he  continued 
in  the  fiimily  does  not  appear  ;  but  he  retired  to  Quinish,  in 
the  Island  of  Mull,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  always  called,  and  is  still  remembered  in  the  Island  of 
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Coll,  by  the  name  of  ■Murdoch  Clarsair,  or  Murdoch  the 
harper.  His  son  was  known  by  the  name  of  John,  son  of 
INIurdoch  the  harper,  and  the  grandson  of  Murdoch  con- 
tinued for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Macleans  of  Coll. 
These  particulars,  which  relate  to  the  family  of  Coll,  were 
communicated  by  Colonel  Maclean,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
dated  2Gth  March,  1806,  and  in  a  letter  writen  by  Mrs 
Mackenzie,  his  relation,  from  the  Island  of  Coll,  which  was 
received  in  the  May  following.  JVIrs.  Mackenzie  is  daughter 
of  Dr.  Maclean,  of  the  Island  "of  Mull,  who  was  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell's  visit  to  that  Island, 
writing  a  history  of  the  Macleans.  Her  letter  contains 
several  particulars  concerning  the  harpers  of  Mull,  and  she 
remembers  a  number  of  the  compositions  of  the  Highland 
harpers,  which  were  no  doubt  among  those  with  which  she 
entertained  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell  at  her  father's 
house.  These  airs  she  had  learned  of  her  father,  who  played 
them  on  the  flute,  and  had  them  in  all  probability  from 
r>Iurdoch  ^lacdonald,  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood.  It 
is  this  lady  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  She  is  the  most 
accomplished  lady  I  have  found  in  the  Highlands ;  she 
knows  French,  music,  and  drawing,  sews  neatly,  makes  shell 
work,  and  can  milk  cows."  Colonel  Maclean's  letter,  to- 
gether with  Mrs.  Mackenzie's,  General  Robertson's  letter 
and  memorandum,  the  author's  report,  and  the  original 
drawings  of  the  harps,  are  deposited  among  the  records  of 
the  Highland  Society. 


THE  BARD'S  FAEEWELL  TO  PUS  HARP. 

Alas  !  my  harp,  thy  notes  are  dead, 
The  magic  of  thy  sound  is  fled, 

And  sear'd  by  early  grief; 
The  heart  that  bade  thesa  notes  awake, 
The  heart  that  lov'd  them, — could  it  break, 

Would  find  a  blest  relief. 

The  touch  of  an  untutor'd  hand. 

The  stroke  of  time,  which  none  withstand, 

Hath  niarr'd  thy  tuneful  sound; 
But  o'er  thy  minsti-el's  hapless  fate, 
Time  presses  with  a  deadlier  weight. 

And  bears  him  to  the  ground  ! 

The  soul  of  song  that  warm'd  his  lay. 
Fades  as  the  rosy  light  of  day 

Sinks  into  evening  gloom  ; 
Day's  slumb'ring  light  may  wake  again, 
But  nought  shall  wake  the  dying  strain 

That  echoes  from  the  tomb  ! 
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■'  0  Trenmor,  open  wide  thy  stormy  halls, 
The  pride  of  Morven  at  thy  mansion  calls ; 
Let  hards  of  old  with  airy  harps  appear. 
Let  them  with  songs,  with  sweetest  notes,  draw  near." 

Temora. 

*'  'Tis  merry  in  hall  to  hear  the  harp, 
The  minstrels  sing,  the  jugleur's  carpe." 

Davie,  (circ.  IZ\2.J 
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THE   ROYAL   HARPER. 


Poetry,  music,  and  minstrels  were  all  equally  familiar 
to  the  Anglo  Saxons.  The  harp,  or  Scythian  lyre,  an  instru- 
ment common  to  all  the  Celta3,  Avas  probably  the  only  one 
used  by  the  Britons.*  The  harp  seems  to  have  been  univer- 
Bally  studied  and  understood,  being  passed  round  the  table 
after  feasts  for  every  one  to  play  and  sing  in  turn.  Bede 
relates  of  Ceedmon,  that,  as  he  was  a  stranger  to  music,  when 
he  saw  the  harp  coming  round,  he  used  to  retire  in  shame 
at  his  ignorance.  The  harp  at  this  period  was  a  badge  of  rank, 
for  by  the  British  laws  a  slave  might  not  use  it ;  and  no  one 
was  esteemed  a  gentleman  unless  he  possessed  a  harp,  and 
could  play  upon  it.     The  celebrated  St.   Dunstan  was  a 

*  The  form  of  the  British  harp  is  distinctly  delineated  in  two  of 
Pegge's  coins  of  Cunobeliue,  class  4,  No.  1  and  No.  3.  In  its  original 
state  it  had  four  or  hve  strings,  or  thongs  cut  out  of  an  ox  hide,  and 
was  played  on  by  a  plectrum,  formed  of  the  jaw  bone  of  a  goat. 
The  ancient  British  harp  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  was 
played  upon  without  a  plectrum ;  the  music  of  the  time  was  only  a 
veiy  simple  melody,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  easily  taught 
with  the  words  of  the  song  to  which  it  was  adapted. 
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great  musician,  and  sang  songs  to  the  harp  ;  and  the  monks 
encouraged  the  study  and  practise  of  music  ;  but  to  them  is 
ascribed  the  suppression  of  the  romantic  and  amorous  songs 
of  the  Saxons,  of  which  we  have  now  no  remains.*  King 
Alfred  was  not  only  the  patron  of  poets  and  minstrels,-j- but 
himself  struck  the  tuneful  harp  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  at  one  time  went  disguised  as  a  minstrel  into 
the  Danish  camp,  wdiich  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
poem.  The  example  of  the  king,  in  his  attachment  to 
music,  was  followed  by  his  nobles  and  courtiers;  and  in 
their  baronial  mansions,  on  all  occasions  of  high  solemn 
feasts,  the  observances  of  chivalry,  and  the  charms  of  music 
were  united. 

*'  To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival, 
Along  the  lofty  window' d  hall 
The  storied  tapestry  was  hung  ; 
With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  rung, 
Of  harp  that  from  reflected  light, 
From  the  gallery  glittered  bright ; 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  close, 
Themes  of  British  glory  rose. 
And  to  the  strings  of  various  chimes, 
Attemper'd  the  heroic  rhymes." 

*  The  oldest  fragment  of  a  Saxon  ballad  now  known,  is  a  verse 
of  the  famous  song  composed  by  Canute,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
upon  sailing  past  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  when  the  monks  were  chanting 
their  anthems  ;  literally  translated  it  is  as  follows  : — 
'^  Merry  sangr  the  monks  iu  Ely, 
When  Canute  the  king-  was  sailing  by  ; 
Eow  ye  knihts,  near  the  land, 
And  let  us  hear  these  monks'  song." 
t  xilfred  was  also  a  worker  in  gold,  and  a  specimen  of  his  art  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney  in  Somersetshire. 
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After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  itinerant  professors  of 
music  became  known  by  the  general  name  of  minstrels, 
and  were  also  distinguished  by  the  more  specific  ones  of 
rhymers,  singers,  or  relators  of  heroic  actions.  The  king 
had  his  minstrel,  who  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  courts  of 
the  Norman  monarchs  ;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  courts 
of  princes  were  crowded  with  minstrels,  and  large  sums  of 
money  were  expended  for  their  maintenance.  The  house- 
hold establishments  of  the  nobles  and  great  men  were  not 
complete  without  this  important  character,  who,  "  high 
placed  in  halls,"  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  rude  sports 
and  solemnities  of  those  early  times. 
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LoxG  within  the  Danish  camp, 

Had  the  sound  of  wassail  rung, 
In  their  king's  pavilion  long 

H^the  Danish  minstrel  sung  ; 
When  a  Saxon  bard  there  came, 
"With  a  harp  of  simplest  frame, 
But  the  notes  were  notes  of  flame 

Which  it  flung. 

I  dare  not  give  its  lay  ; 

It  hath  suffered  wrong  from  time  ; 
And  its  spirit  ill  would  brook 

The  chains  of  modern  rhyme  ; 
To  old  Denmark's  name  it  rose, 
In  her  glory  rung  its  close, 
And  the  cheers  of  England's  foes 

Drowned  the  chime. 
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But  beneath  the  seeming  praise, 

There  lay  irony  and  scorn, 
"Which  the  jealous  bards  hath  caught. 

And  hare  round  in  whispers  borne  ; 
The  king  and  nobles  laugh' d 
At  the  hint  they  gave,  and  quaff* d 
But  a  deeper  merrier  draught, 

Till  the  mora. 

The  morn  had  scarcely  broke 
On  the  land  and  on  the  wave. 

When  around  the  Danish  camp 

Thronged  the  best  of  England's  brave  ; 

Still  beam'd  the  morning  star 

From  its  misty  heights  afar, 

When  the  Danes  awoke  to  war,— 

And  the  grave. 

That  harper  led  the  fight : 

He  was  England's  martial  lord, — 

The  glorious  Alfred,  famed 
For  the  harp  as  for  the  sword  ; 

Joy  !  joy  !  to  tower  and  town, 

Joy  !  joy  !  to  dale  and  down, — 

Our  monarch  to  his  crown 

Is  restored. 
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THE   WELSH   HARPER. 


The  Britons  appear,  from  the  honour  which  thej  paid  to 
their  poets,  and  the  fondness  which  they  showed  for  their 
music,  to  be  not  a  little  advanced  in  that  kind  of  masculine 
refinement,  which  is  very  compatible  Avith  an  ignorance  of 
civil  econom}",  and  with  a  coarseness  of  personal  manners. 
No  nation  ever  loved  music  or  poetry,  but  felt  some  soften- 
ing influence  from  it.  Poetry,  as  an  object  of  intellect,  in 
proportion  as  it  wins  upon  the  mind,  detaches  it  from  mere 
objects  of  sense,  raises  it  even  above  the  petty  playthings 
of  vulgar  understandings,  and  exalts  it  into  a  region  of  finer 
feelings,  of  higher  conceptions,  of  more  affecting  fancies. 
And  music,  her  perpetual  attendant,  sets  her  tones  to  suit 
the  other's  words,  and  to  carry  them  with  a  double  power, 
through  the  ear  to  the  heart.  When  the  encroachments  of 
the  Saxons  drove  the  Britons  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Welsh  mountains,  they  carried  with  them  their  ancient 
Celtic  music,"^  which  they  cherished  with  ardour,  and  re- 
warded its  professors  with  distinguished  honour. 

Every  country-  has  a  style  of  national  music  peculiar  to 
itself ;  and  the  natives  of  it  are  attached  to  their  own  melo- 
dies in  preference  to  that  of  any  other.     The  music  which 

*  Of  the  Welsli  music  Dr.  Crotch  says,  "  the  British  and  "Welsh 
national  music  may  be  considered  as  one,  since  the  original  British 
music  was,  with  its  inhabitants,  driven  into  Wales." 


charmed  the  British  Islands,  perhaps  long  before  the 
boasted  revival  of  this  art  in  Italy,  is  as  established  as  the 
ancient  classics  ;  and  those  compositions,  short  and  simple 
as  they  are,  never  become  threadbare,  but  give  delight  and 
rapture  every  time  they  are  heard.  Several  of  these 
national  songs  and  tunes,  breathe  the  high  spirit  of  lyric 
enthusiasm,  and  are  more  interesting  than  any  other, 
because  each  of  them  records  or  refers  to  some  particular 
event,  and  also  conveys  to  us  the  genuine  taste,  customs, 
and  manners  of  our  brave  ancestors,  as  well  as  historical 
facts.  They  are  the  impulse  of  nature,  composed  by  the 
bards  at  the  very  time  when  each  circumstance  happened, 
and  sung  or  performed  by  them,  on  the  various  occasions 
they  refer  to.  These  Cambrian  tunes  and  songs,  the  assua- 
gers  of  care  among  the  natives  of  Wales,  are  still  occasion  - 
ally  played  on  the  harp,  with  some  mixture  of  plain 
unperplexed  harmony,  which  so  powerfully  enchants  the 
natives  at  Christmas,  on  birthdays,  at  wakes,  weddings, 
hunts,  and  other  festivals. 

"  Cambria  !  'twas  thus  thy  harps  of  old 
Each  gallant  heart's  recess  explored, 
Announcing  feats  of  chieftains  bold. 
To  grace  the  hospitable  board." 

Their  solemn  songs,  or  hymns,  were  originally  appro- 
priated to  sacred  ceremonies. 

"  But  now  to  sorrow  must  I  tune  my  song, 
And  set  my  harp  to  notes  of  saddest  woe." 

The  lamentations  and  dirges,  were  performed  at  the  funeral 
soleranites  of  the  dead ;  and  such  elegies  are  still  sung  in 
TVales  on  the  bewailing  night,  which  precedes  the  burial  ;  all 
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the  neighbours  usually  attend  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  minister,  or  in  his  absence,  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  comes 
and  prays  over  the  dead,  and  psalms  are  sung  suitable  to  the 
mournful  occasion.  His  monody  is  also  composed  for  the 
purpose,  and  sung  or  recited  by  the  poet;  which  usually 
comprehends  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life, 
serving  to  commemoi*ate  him  to  posterity.  x\nd  it  is  after- 
wards committed  to  wi-iting  in  the  family  record. 

The  war  tunes,  and  eulogies  or  songs  of  praise,  were 
anciently  performed  to  incite  to  martial  deeds  : 

"  Sound  an  alarm,  your  silver  trumpets  sound, 
And  call  the  brave,  and  only  brave,  around." 

The  delights  and  pleasantries,  some  of  which  are  cheerful, 
others  of  the  sentimental  and  pathetic  kind;  sometimes  love 
songs  are  adapted  and  sung  to  them,  and  al'^o  to  such  as 
Lady  Pulsion's  Delight,  and  some  of  the  minor  key ;  which 
styles  of  melodies  are  generally  the  greatest  favourites  among 
the  AVelsh,  being  soothing  in  themselves,  therefore  calculated 
to  catch  the  thinking  mind,  and  expressive  of  a  kind  of 
placid  content, — in  the  fortune  of  the  Britons  perhaps,  as 
depressed  before  the  genius  of  the  Saxons.  Those  airs,  and 
the  war  songs,  have  often  resounded  through  the  halls  of 
the  British  chieftains. 

The  flowers  or  blossoms,  and  tunes  of  the  descriptive, 
imitative,  and  rural  kind,  are  often  piped  or  caroled  by  the 
rustic  shepherds  ;  also  sung  around  the  hearths  of  husband- 
men. And  to  such  melodies  are  chanted  traditional  love 
sonnets  and  pastorals,  which  greatly  enhance  the  innocent 
dehght  of  the  mountain  swain's,  and  the  peasant's  life. 

"  Listen  to  your  shefjherd's  lay, 
AVhose  artless  carols  close  the  da  v." 
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The  sprightly  jigs  and  hornpipes  are  usually  danced  at 
the  wakes,  the  weddings,  the  assemblies,  and  at  the  twmpath, 
Avhich  is  a  rural  dance  on  the  green,  in  summer  evenings, 
for  those  dances  formerly  used  to  be  held  periodically,  during 
the  summer  season  : 

"  When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund,  rebecks  sound, 
To  many  a  j'^outh  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  m  the  checker' d  shade." — 3Tilton. 

The  dignity  of  style,  the  originality,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  variety  displayed  in  several  of  these  melodies,  are,  per- 
haps, superior  to  those  of  any  other  national  airs,  when  we 
consider  the  early  times  in  which  many  of  them  were 
composed. 

For  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,  we  subjoin 
the  following,  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  concerning  the 
ancient  mode  of  singing  to  the  harp  in  "Wales  : — "  Those 
who  come  into  a  house  in  Wales  at  an  early  hour,"  says 
Giraldus,  "  will  be  greatly  delighted  till  the  very  evening 
with  the  conversation  of  the  young  women,  and  with  the 
modulations  of  their  harps  ;  for  here  every  house  has  its 
young  women,  and  harps  for  this  work.  Hence,  also,  you 
will  find  two  notable  circumstances  here  ;  because  as  no 
nation  is  more  infested  with  the  vice  of  jealousy  than  the 
Irish,  so  is  none  less  than  the  Welsh.  And  every  man's 
tithing  or  familj^  holds  a  skill  in  playing  upon  the  harp  to 
be  only  short  of  all  learning.  In  musical  modulations  they 
sing,  not,  as  everywhere  else,  uniformly,  but  diversely,  by 
many  modes  and  measures  ;  so  that,  in  a  large  company  of 
singers,  such  as  is  customary  among  this  people,  as  many 
heads  as  you  sjee,  so  many  verses  and  variations  of  voices  do 
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jou  hear,  all  variations  finally  coming  under  the  sweet 
blandishment  of  B.  soft,  into  one  union  of  voices  and  one 
agreement  of  instruments.  In  the  northern  parts  indeed  of 
England,  beyond  the  Humber,  and  within  the  vicinity  of 
York,  the  people  use,  in  the  same  sort  of  singing,  an  har- 
monic symphony,  with  only  two  diversities  of  tones,  and 
two  variations  of  voices  in  modulation,  one  in  a  humble 
key  below  the  other,  but  this  other  in  a  higher,  soothing 
and  delighting  at  once.  Nor  has  this  nation  or  that 
made  the  peculiarity  for  itself,  by  art  alone,  but  by  ancient 
usage,  and  one  is  converted  now,  by  length  of  time,  into 
nature  itself.  The  mode  has  accordingly  prevailed,  and 
taken  such  deep  root  Avith  both,  that  nothing  is  played  with 
simplicity,  where  in  a  mode  prescribed  by  their  ancestors 
they  have  always  played  with  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  or,  at 
least,  as  among  their  successors^  with  a  couple  of  parts,  and 
have  been  used  to  the  harmony  from  either ;  yet,  what  is 
more  to  be  admired,  the  very  boys,  and  almost  the  very 
infants,  as  soon  as  they  pass  from  crying  to  singing,  observe 
the  same  modulation." 

The  fondness  of  the  "Welsh  for  the  harp,  praised  in  such 
enthusiastic  terms  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  after  ages  having  almost  totally  declined,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  it  in  some  measure  at  the  end 
of  last  century,  by  a  society  which  was  originated  for  that 
purpose,  who  convened  a  congress  of  musicians  and  poets 
for  a  contest  of  skill  in  their  arts,  and  offered  premiums  to 
the  best  musician,  poet,  and  vocal  singer,  for  the  sake  of 
recovering  some  of  the  ancient  minstrelsy  of  Wales. 
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The  harper,  wanderiDg  on  from  hall  to  hall, 
Baronial  court  or  royal,  cheered  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise  ; 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight, 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  bj'  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook ;  beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged,  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital. 
Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood. 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  some  hermit's  cell. 


THE  HARPER  S  LAY. 

Over  the  sunny  hills  I  stray, 

Tuning  many  a  rustic  lay  ; 

And  sometimes  in  the  shadowy  vales, 

I  sing  of  love  and  battle  tales ; 

Merrily  thus  I  spend  my  life, 

Though  poor,  my  breast  is  free  from  strife  ; 

The  blithe  old  harper  called  am  I, 

In  the  Welsh  vales,  'mid  mountains  high. 


Sometimes  before  a  castle  gate. 

In  song  a  battle  I  relate. 

Or  how  a  lord  in  shepherd's  guise 

Sought  favour  in  a  virgin's  eyes  ; 

With  rich  and  poor  a  welcome  guest, 

No  cares  intrude  upon  my  breast ; 

The  blithe  old  harper  called  am  I, 

In  the  Welsh  vales,  'mid  mountains  high. 
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"When  Sol  illumes  the  western  sky, 
And  evening  zephyrs  softly  sigh ; 
Oft  time  on  the  village  green  I  play,* 
"While  round  me  dance  the  rustics  gay  ; 
And  oft,  when  veiled  by  sable  night, 
The  wandering  shepherds  I  delight ; 
The  blithe  old  harper  called  am  I, 
In  the  Welsh  vales,  'mid  mountains  high.f 


•  "  On  a  rural  village  green, 

Where  the  rustic  sports  are  seen  ; 
When  the  lads  and  lasses  play, 
At  the  close  of  summer's  day." 

t  "Welsh  scenei-y  has  some  peculiarities  of  its  own  deserving  re- 
mark. There  is  not  a  hill  but  has  either  its  crowning  tumulus,  or 
its  most  commanding  peak,  encircled  by  an  old  entrenchment,  or 
surmounted  by  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress  ;  and  these  places  are 
associated  with  tales  of  British  prowess,  or  are  celebrated  in  antique 
legend.  Even  on  the  most  desolate  mountains  such  memorials  of 
the  past  still  stand,  lonely,  undisturbed,  and  unseen,  save  by  the 
shepherd  boy,  or  an  occasional  enthusiastic  tourist,  whose  fancy  is 
hurried  back  to  the  days  of  other  times.  The  shades  of  native 
harpers  and  native  heroes  flit  before  his  eyes,  history  and  romance 
divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  for  a  time  he  rests  with  miate 
but  intense  interest  on  these  stupendous  landmarks  of  Cambrian 
history. 

"  How  grand,  how  awful  is  the  scene. 

Where  stately  mountains  rise, 
Whose  cloud-capp'd  summits  tower  aloft, 
And  seem  to  touch  the  skies, 

'Amid  these  solitudes  sublime 

The  bards  of  ancient  days, 
Attun'd  their  harps  to  warlike  straius, 
Or  sung  historic  lays. 
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"  Those  mountains  bore  a  hardy  race, 
Bred  up  'midst  war's  alarms, 
Who  rushed,  whene'er  the  trumpet  call'd, 
To  meet  the  shock  of  arms. 

"But  many  an  age  has  pass'd  away 

Since  rev'rend  minstrels  sung; 

And  long  forgot  has  been  the  time, 

When  helm  and  buckler  rung. 

'  The  hero's  mouldering  tomb  alone, 
Or  mutilated  spear. 
By  some  poor  delving  peasant  found. 
Proclaim  the  havoc  there." 
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"A  harper,  a  wandering  harper  am  I, 
Each  cottage  I  enter  with  mirth  I  supply  ; 
And  oft  times,  Avhen  open  the  portals  of  state, 
I  sing  a  g-lad  song  in  the  halls  of  the  great. — 
A  wandering  harper  am  I." 


In  our  old  baronial  halls,  when  the  merriment  and  loud 
laughter  of  the  feast  were  suspended,  the  minstrel  told  his 
legendary  tale,  and  aroused  the  loftj  valour  of  the  warriors, 
as  he  swept  with  aged  hand  over  the  sounding  strings,  and 
alternately  sunk  the  chords  to  the  ecstaeies  of  love,  or 
swelled  them  to  the  thunders  of  battle." 

The  harp  was  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  as  the  lyre  was  placed  by  the  Grecian  poets  in 
the  hands  of  their  greatest  heroes,  so  the  romances  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  frequently  describe  the 
accomplished  knight  as  playing  upon  the  harp.      Amongst 

*  An  old  French  poet,  wlio  flourished  about  1250,  thus  describes 
the  musicians  -who  accompanied  such  bards  as  sung  their  o'wn  his- 
torical songs  in  the  halls  of  princes  and  barons. 

"  W'heu  the  cloth  was  ta'en  away, 
Minstrels  straight  began  to  play; 
And  while  harps  and  viol  join, 
Raptured  bards,  in  strains  divine, 
Loud  the  trembling  arches  rung, 
With  the  noble  deeds  we  sung." 
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Scottish  harpers,  none  was  more  deservedly  famous  than 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  commonly  called  the  Rhymer.  This 
)'emarkable  man,  according  to  tradition,  was  at  an  early  ago 
carried  ofl"  to  Fairjdand,  where  he  acquired  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  Avhere,  also,  in  a  trial  of  skill  with  the  min- 
strels of  that  romantic  region,  he  had  awarded  to  him  a 
harp  of  extraordinary  powers,  with  which  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  The  traditionary  ballad 
relates  that  at  a  grand  entertainment  in  "  Learmont's  high 
and  ancient  liall,"  the  bard  of  Ercildoune  produced  this  won- 
derful harp,  and  where  he  astonished  and  delighted  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  gay  ladies  and  gallant  knights,  by 
the  display  of  his  musical  powers.  We  likewise  learn,  that 
Thomas  on  this  occasion  sung  to  the  hai'p,  and  won  the 
applause  of  the  noble  and  the  fair. 

»     "  True  Thomas  rose  with  harp  in  hand, 
"When  as  the  feast  was  done ; 
(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairyland, 
The  Elfin  barp  he  won.)* 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongue; 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale, 
And  armed  lords  lean'd  on  their  swords, 

And  hearken' d  to  the  tale." 

*  The  following  from  a  note  to  Scott's  '■'■  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,''^ 
would  indicate  that  this  Eljin  harp  was  not  the  only  musical  in- 
strument obtained  from  Fairyland  : — "An  aerial  minstrel  appeared 
over  the  heads  of  the  Clan  Chattan, — at  the  celebrated  battle  of  the 
North  Inch, — and  having  played  some  wild  strains,  let  the  instru- 
ment drop  from  his  hand.  Being  made  of  glass,  it  was  broken  by 
the  fall,  excepting  only  the  chanter,  which,  as  usual,  was  of  lignum 
vitse.  The  Macpherson  piper  secured  this  enchanted  pipe,  and  the 
possession  of  it  is  still  considered  as  ensuring  the  prosperity  of  the 
elan." 
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"  In  numbers  high  the  witching  tak- 

The  prophet  pour'd  along  ; 

No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail, 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

"  Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain, 
Float  down  the  tide  of  years, 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 
A  parted  wreck  appears, 

"  He  sung  King  Arthur's  table  round  ; 
The  warrior  of  the  lake ; 
How  courteous  Gawaine  met  the  wound. 
And  bled  for  ladle's  sake." 

The  romantic  adventures  of  Arthur,  and  the  knights  of 
the  round  table,  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  harpers  of 
Scotland.  The  Scottish  chroniclers,  Barbour  and  "Wintoun, 
were  also  well  acquainted  with  the  Arthur  of  romance,  and 
we  may  easily  infer  from  the  local  facts,  that  his  story  must 
have  been  equally  known  to  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  a 
century  sooner.  In  the  reign  of  James  Y,,  the  stories  of 
Arthur  were  then  ranked  among  those  of  the  most  cele- 
brated heroes  of  antiquity,  and  at  this  period  there  were 
strolling  minstrels, — performers  on  the  harp, — who  went 
about  the  country  reciting  heroic  ballads  of  Hector,  Arthur 
and  Gentle  Julius,  with  other  popular  episodes.  To  these 
''  sylvan  minstrels,"  as  they  were  called,  we  are  indebted  for 
many  fine  old  songs,  which  are  more  varied  in  their  melody, 
and  more  regular  in  their  composition,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  modern  times,  though  still  retaining  their  "  Avood 
notes  wild." 
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Eakl  Douglts'  hall  glow'd  bright  and  warm, 
And  quick  the  mantling  wine  went  round  ; 

"While  'mid  the  pauses  of  the  storm, 
Was  heard  the  harp's  enlivening  sound. 

All  bow' d  to  pleasure's  rosy  wile, 
All,  save  one  stranger  guest  forlorn  : 

He  quaflF'd  no  wine,  he  bade  no  smile 
The  pallid  cheek  of  grief  adorn . 

Wrapt  in  the  pilgrim's  garb  of  woe, 
Silent  and  stern  the  wanderer  sat ; 

Despair  was  on  his  rugged  brow, 
And  in  his  eye  the  curse  of  fate. 

"Let mirth,"  cried  Douglas,  "  cease  to  flow, 
Bid  softer  sounds  of  music  roll ; 
Attune  thy  harp  to  love  and  woe, 
And  suit  yon  mournful  stranger's  soul." 

The  bard  obedient  swept  the  wii-e, 
He  swept  it  with  a  master's  sway. 

And  bade  the  spirit  of  his  lyre. 
To  warble  wild  its  sweetest  lay. 

'  Where  Lula  rests,  the  murmuring  yew 
Bends  to  the  gale  with  mournful  wave  ; 
The  night-star  scatters  tears  of  dew. 
To  nurse  the  lilies  of  her  grave ! 

'  For  she  was  fairer  than  the  dream, 

That  charms  the  poet's  wandering  sense ; 
Her  smile  was  that  which  seraphs  beam, 
Who  guard  the  sleep  of  innocence. 
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*  Like  them  she  looked  wheu  iu  her  urms, 
Her  cherub  infant  sweetly  slept ; 
"When  gazing  on  his  opening  charms. 
She  thought  upon  his  sire  and  wept. 

'  For  far  where  Bruce  and  fi-eedom  waged 
The  tight,  was  found  Glenalvon's  spear; 
Where  Scotia's  boldest  bands  engaged, 
For  every  tie  to  Scotland  dear. 

'  Long  o'er  the  heath  so  dark,  so  wild, 
An  anxious  look  of  hope  she  cast, 
And  closer  press' d  her  sleeping  child, 
As  moan'd  in  hollow  gusts  the  blast. 

^ '  Cease,  vnnds  unkind  ;  cease,  roaring  stream, 
Oh  !  let  me  hear  my  lord's  return  ; 
Shed,  ye  dim  stars,  a  brighter  beam, — 
Glenalvon  comes  from  Bannockburn  !' 

• '  No,  ne'er  Glenalvon  comes  again  !' 
In  hollow  tone  the  spirit  cried  ; 
And  solemn  o'er  the  gloomy  plain. 
She  saw  the  pomp  funereal  glide. 

' '  And  soon  where  Lula  lay,  the  yew 
Murmur'  d  in  many  a  sullen  wave  ; 
The  night-star  scattered  tears  of  dew, 
To  nurse  the  lilies  of  her  grave  !" 

'Twas  thus  in  numbers  sweetly  clear. 
The  minstrel  swept  his  master  lyre  ; 

He  ceased  the  song,  the  guests  still  hear 
The  echo  of  the  quivering  wire. 
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So,  passing  o'er  the  silent  hill, 
The  mountain-spirit  hails  the  moon, 

The  traveller  starts,  and  lingering  still, 
Sighs  that  the  music  fled  so  soon  I 

But  memory  in  the  stranger's  breast, 
"Was  waken' d  by  that  tale  of  woe ; 

For  o'er  his  narrow  house  of  rest. 
No  tear  from  beauty's  eye  must  flow. 

Earl  Douglas  mark'd  the  drooping  head, 

"  And  whence,"  he  cried,  "  that  secret  sigh  1 

Mourn' st  thou  that  love's  delights  are  fled, 
The  moonlight  glance  of  beauty's  eye  ? 

"  Hear  then  the  tones  of  valour  flow, 

Eouse  all  thy  soul  to  nightly  cheer  :" 
The  stranger  shook  his  storm-beat  brow  ; 
His  answer  was  a  burstiag  tear. 

"When  swift  the  rising  minstrel  bow'd 

The  honours  of  his  hoary  head  ; 
And  from  his  harp  such  numbers  flow'd, 

Might  breathe  e'en  spirit  to  the  dead  ! 

He  sung — "  From  Morno's  ancient  hall. 
The  pride  of  youthful  chieftains  came  ; 

And  pity's  tear,  that  wept  his  fall, 
Preserv'd  the  blossom  of  his  fame. 

*  And  pale  the  pride  of  chieftains  lies. 
And  vain  his  widow's  ceaseless  tear  ; 
For  Morno's  chief  no  more  shall  rise, — 
His  blood  is  on  the  Scottish  spear  !" 
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'  Long  shall  the  widow's  cheek  be  pale," 
"With  solemn  voice  the  stranger  said  ; 

*  Though  not  upon  the  bloody  vale, 

Is  Morno  number'd  with  the  dead. 

*  Shades  of  my  warlike  sires  I  whose  light 

A  beam  of  joy  to  death  could  give  ; 
Ye  saw  me  vanquish' d  in  the  fight. 

And  doom'd,  oh  !  heavier  curse  !  to  live. 

'  Yet  rising  from  the  crimson  field, 
As  sunk  the  sun  in  blood,  I  swore 
That  ne'er  again  I'd  grasp  the  shield. 
But  still  would  wander  and  deplore." 
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THE  IRISH  HARPER. 


The  harp,  and  the  popular  music  of  the  Saxons,  were  in 
all  probability  borrowed  from  the  Irish,  among  whom  the 
art  appears  to  have  flourished  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  to  have  been  carried  at  an  early  period  to  a  perfection 
elsewhere  unknown.  Some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Welsh 
antiquaries  have  admitted  that  their  national  music  is  of 
Irish  origin  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Scottish  melodies,  that  they  also  have  been  derived 
from  the  same  source.  Even  to  the  Italian  music  an  Irish 
extraction  has  been  assigned,  and  by  Italians  themselves.* 

The  harp,  called  in  Celtic  the  crult,  is  noted  in  the  oldest 
records,  as  well  as  in  the  traditions  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
as  the  favourite  instrument  of  their  bards,  from  the  earliest 
times.  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  many  of  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  tunes,  the  property  in  which  is  disputed 
with  great  eagerness  by  the  antiquaries  of  both  countries. 
Dr.  Campbell  says  that  the  Scots  music  is  of  Irish  invention  ; 
and  Dr.  Macculloch  admits  that  the  Irish  and  Welsh  have 
both  a  class  of  music  to  which  the  Highlanders  have  no  title, 
and  which  no  intelligent  Scottish  musician  Avill  claim  ;  these 
are  the  melodies  which  belong  to  the  harp,  abounding  in 
Ireland  and  in  Wales.  The  most  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  musical  skill  of  the  Irish,  is  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
already  alluded  to  in  the  History  of  the  Harp. 

*  Geminaui,  an  Italian,  was  struck  with  the  harmony  of  the 
Irish  airs,  the  same  indubitably  with  the  Scotch,  and  declared  he 
found  none  of  so  original  a  turn  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
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O'er  manj'  a  mouutain  I  wearily  wander, 
As  far  have  I  travell'd  on  Erin's  green  shore ; 

This  harp  is  my  only  companion  and  treasure, 
When  welcom'd  at  sweet  hospitality's  door. 

Then  list,  gentle  youths,  whilst  I  sing  you  a  ditty 
I  learned  in  dear  Connaught,  the  soil  of  my  birth  ; 

Ye  maidens  attend,  Avhilst  the  tear-drop  of  pity, 
Shall  fall  like  a  crystaline  gem  to  the  earth. 

'  The  sun  in  the  wave  dipp'd  his  lingering  ray, 
And  dew-dropping  skies  wept  the  absence  of  day, 
When  sunk  on  the  ear  was  the  sound  of  the  fray. 

'  'Twas  then  o'er  the  heath  flew  the  white  bosom'd  fair, 
All  loose  on  the  swelling  breeze  floated  her  hair, 
And  the  dark  rolling  gaze  spoke  the  soul  of  despair. 

'  No  tear  left  her  eye,  no  sigh  'scaped  her  breast, 
While  round  her  lay  many  a  hero  at  rest, 
And  the  blood-glutted  raven  retir'd  from  his  feast. 

'  How  weak  was  his  groan  as  it  pass'd  by  her  eai-. 
How  low  droop'd  his  head  I  the  sad  moment  was  near. 
As  beneath  an  old  oak  lay  the  warrior  so  dear. 

'  She  shriek' d  his  loved  name  as  she  sprang  o'er  the  heath. 
All  cold  on  her  lip  she  received  his  last  breath. 
And  clasp'd  her  soul's  idol,  but  rlasp'd  him  in  death  I" 
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THE    LADY'S    HARP. 


There  are  many  interesting  tales  relating  to  the  harp,  in 
which  the  fair  sex  appear  to  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part. 
The  following  extract  is  from  an  old  romance  entitled  Ellen 
le  Clair,  or  the  Mysterious  Minstrel ; — 

'  "  I  have  formed  a  plan',  said  the  fair  one,  'but  its  nature 
is  so  romantic  that  I  can  scarce  expect  you  to  approve  of  it. 
Disguised  as  a  minstrel  or  harper,  I  wish  once  more  to  enter 
the  castle  of  St.  Clair.  My  harp  will  gain  me  shelter  for  at 
least  one  night ;  and  such  a  shelter  was  never  denied  at  the 
gates  to  an  itinerant  musician.'  " 

"  The  Abbess  shook  her  head.  '  Your  plan,  my  child,  is 
indeed  romantic,  but  if  you  are  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  your 
purpose,  the  lay  sister,  Hermione,  is  faithful  and  worthy  to 
be  trusted  ;  she  will  procure  for  you  a  minstrel's  dress  ;  and 
there  is  a  small  but  fine  toned  harp  now  in  my  closet, 
which  I  will  present  to  you  ;  it  belonged  to  an  amiable  nun 
not  long  since  deceased.'  " 

"  The  minstrel's  dress  was  soon  procured  ;  the  clothes  she 
had  worn  at  the  castle  were  put  into  a  scrij),  and  fastened 
by  a  silken  girdle  to  her  back.  As  the  castle  of  St.  Clair  Avas 
but  twenty-five  miles  from  Faversham,  Ellen  walked 
leisurely  on,  and  supported  her  new  character  with  great 
ease  and  naivete.      On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  she 
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arrived  at  her  lord's  castle,  and  by  the  sweet  influence  of 
her  harp,  was  soon  seated  in  the  servant's  hall,  and  refresh- 
ments placed  before  her. 

"  '  You  are  arrived  in  good  time,  youngster,'  said  old 
Bartholomew  the  "Warden,  *  for  last  night  our  own  minstrel 
died  suddenly,  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  years,  and  'tis 
likely  you  may  succeed  him.' 

''  The  supposed  ministrel  was  conducted  to  the  hall,  when 
the  earl  asked  him  some  questions  respecting  his  past  life, 
which  were  answered  by  Ellen ;  and  she  was  engaged  to 
remain  as  a  minstrel  in  his  service. 

The  evening  repast  being  concluded,  the  minstrel  was 
called  in  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  harmonious  skill.  Ellen 
played  several  lively  airs,  much  to  the  sn.tisfaction  of  the 
noble  auditors ;  she  once  more  struck  the  chords  to  a 
plaintive  melody.  St.  Clair  listened  for  some  time  with  a 
variety  of  contending  passions.  Lady  Le  Marche,  much 
offended,  haughtily  withdrew,  commanding  the  minstrel 
never  to  play  that  air  in  her  presence,  or  that  of  the  earl's, 
more." 

Amongst  all  the  romantic  stories  of  this  nature  which 
are  occasionally  met  with,  none  can  be  more  singular  and 
affecting  than  that  contained  in  the  following  ballad,  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  which,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cruel 
Sister,"  will  be  found  in  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy. 
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There  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  hour, 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer  ; 
He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring, 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  aboon  a'  thing. 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  broach  and  knife, 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  aboon  his  life ; 
The  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair, 
And  sore  envied  her  sister  fair. 

The  eldest  said  to  the  youngest  ane, — 
"Will  ye  go  and  see  our  father's  ships  come  in  r 
She's  tae'n  her  by  the  lily  hand, 
And  led  her  down  to  the  river  strand. 

The  youngest  stude  upon  a  stane, 
The  eldest  came  and  pushed  her  in  ; 
She  took  her  by  the  middle  sma', 
And  dashed  her  bonnie  back  to  the  jaw. 

"  0  sister,  sister,  reach  your  hand, 
And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  laud."  — 
"  0  sister,  I'll  not  reach  my  hand, 
And  I'll  be  heir  of  all  your  land. 

"  Shame  fa'  the  hand  that  I  should  take, 
It's  twin'd  me,  and  my  world's  make." — 
"  0  sister,  reach  me  but  your  glove, 
And  sweet  William  shall  be  j^our  love." — 

*'  Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  glove. 
And  sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  love  ;  ' 
Your  cherry  cheeks  and  your  yellow  hair, 
Garr'd  me  gang  maiden  evermair." — 
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Sometimes  she  sunk,  and  sometimes  she  swam, 

Until  she  came  to  the  miller's  dam  : 

"  0  father,  father,  draw  your  dam  ! 

There's  either  a  mermaid  or  a  milkwhite  swan." 

The  miller  hasted  and  drew  his  dam, 
And  there  he  found  a  drowned  woman ; 
Tou  could  not  see  her  yellow  hair. 
For  gowd  and  pearls  that  were  so  rare  ; 
You  could  na  see  her  middle  sma', 
Her  gowden  girdle  was  sae  bra'. 

A  famous  harper  passing  by. 
The  sweet  pale  face  he  chanced  to  spy  ; 
And  when  he  looked  that  lady  on. 
He  sighed  and  made  a  heavy  moan. 

He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast  bone, 
Whose  sounds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone ; 
The  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear. 

He  brought  it  to  her  father's  hall ; 
And  there  was  the  court  assembled  all. 
He  laid  this  harp  upon  a  stone, 
And  straight  it  began  to  play  alone  : 

"  0  yonder  sits  my  father,  the  king, 
And  yonder  sits  my  mother,  the  queen. 
And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hugh, 
And  by  him  my  William  sweet  and  true."  — 
But  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  played  then, 
'VVas — "  Woe  to  my  sister,  false  Helen  !" 
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Notwithstanding  the  high  favour  in  which  minstrels  were 
held,  yet  in  some  of  the  satires  of  the  times  we  find  them 
abused  under  the  names  of  "  chantier,  fableir,  jangleres,  and 
raenistre,"  whilst  their  art  is  called  "janglerie,"  and  they  are 
accused  of  perverting  the  age  by  their  many  jangles.  Piers 
Plowman,  an  ancient  satirist,  also  accuses  the  minstrels  of 
"debauching  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  of  being  tutors  of 
idleness,  and  the  devil's  discours  ;"  and  that  they  did  imbibe 
some  of  the  general  licentiousness  which  at  the  era  of  the 
conquest,  and  some  time  after,  overspread  all  Britain,  is  not 
unlikely.  But  for  a  long  period  they  were  favoured  by 
the  noble  and  the  fair,  and  protected  by  royal  authority.  In 
time,  however,  a  gross  degeneracy  appears  to  have  charac- 
terized the  once  famed  order  of  minstrels.'^  "  The  sounder 
part  of  society  pursued  them  with  prohibition  and  invectives, 
and  they  were  at  last  driven  from  the  more  respectable 
walks  of  life  to  the  lower  orders.  Their  irregularities  became 
the  more  rude  and  offensive,  till  their  order  expired,  amid 
the  general  contempt  of  an  approving  nation." — Turner's 
Hi.siory  ofEiu/Jand,  vol.  i.,  p.  432. 

*  The  invention  of  printing  necessarily  occasioned  the  downfall 
of  the  order  of  minstrels,  already  reduced  to  contempt  by  their  own 
bad  habits,  by  the  disrepute  attached  to  their  profession,  and  by  the 
laws  calulated  to  repress  their  license. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Behold  the  old  harper  that  sits  at  you  gate, 

With  his  beard  silvered  over  like  suow  ; 
Though  he  smiles  as  he  meets  the  keen  aiTOWs  of  fate, 

Still  his  bosom  is  wearied  with  woe. 

Time  was  when  this  harper  in  martial  trim  dight, 

Was  as  bold  as  the  chief  of  his  throng; 
When  he  marched  through  the  storms  of  the  day  or  the  night, 

And  still  harp'd  as  he  journey' d  along. 

Many  years  has  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 

Many  days  seen  the  summer  sun  rise ; 
And  at  evening  the  traveller  passes  him  still. 

While  the  shadows  steal  over  the  skies. 

SOXG  OF  THE  LAST  HARPER. 

Ah  !  dark  are  the  halls  where  your  ancestors  revelled, 
And  mute  is  the  harp  that  enlivened  the  day  ; 

The  towers  that  they  dwelt  in  are  awfully  levelled. 
The  signs  of  then-  greatness  are  sunk  in  decay. 

Where  is  the  chief  that  strode  forward  to  glory, 

Where  is  the  bard  who  told  valom-'s  dread  story ; 

Alas !  they  are  gone,  and  the  years  now  before  ye 
Are  faintly  ilium' d  by  fame's  setting  ray. 

0  Erin  !  whilst  life  in  this  bosom  is  swelling, 
Shall  I  ever  neglect  thee,  the  land  of  my  birth  ? 

On  thy  mountains  I'll  still  hold  with  friendship  my  dwelling, 
And  hymn  forth  thy  praises,  thou  favom-ite  earth. 

Beauty  shall  weave  rosy  garlands  beside  me. 

Peace  round  thy  shores  shall  with  plenty  pro\ide  me  ; 

In  thy  prosperous  hour,  0  my  country,  I'll  pride  me, 
On  trials  that  point  to  the  nations  thy  worth. 


K.    WUITTET,    PRINTER,    PERTH. 


